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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


QvIETER than usual in its pageantry, the opening of the session 
of Parliament has been more animated politically. The Queen 
was prevented from attending, and the Speech was delivered by 
the Lord Chancellor in her Majesty’s name ; hence the ceremony 
was more homely. The text of the speech itself is most re- 
markably dull. It tells nothing that did not lie upon the very 
surface of the journals for the last six months. Any reader of 
any newspaper could have composed it, if he had limited him- 
self to the most obvious subjects. The principle of construction 
appears to have been, to omit everything that could possibly be 
avoided. But evasion seldom is successful in politics, and it was 
not in this case. 

The interest of the debate on the opening night lay far less in 
the statements made by Ministers, or on their behalf, than in the 
indications of the future—the signs of new approximation in 
political parties. The monotony of the topics imparted a certain 
uniformity to the discussion in both Houses. Some care had 
been chosen to select movers and seconders who might in them- 
selves present a degree of novelty: and here the Commons bore 
away the bell; for Sir John Ramsden not only rose above the 
average of movers, but went beyond the record of the Royal 
Speech,—as in almost promising a lower rate of taxation, while 
he touched upon the set topics with unrestrained force and free- 
dom. Lord Derby led the Opposition in the one House, as Mr. 
Disraeli did in the other; but here again the manner was in 
favour of the Commons. Lord Derby’s speech, except for some 
matters of fact or form, might have been delivered at any time 
last session; its main argument threadbare, its principles old 
Tory or the Conservatism of the last decade ; while Mr. Disraeli’s, 
quieter than usual in its manner, was far more applicable to the 
present state of polities at home and abroad. Lord Derby was 
reactionary in his foreign polities, and touched but slightly upon 
domestic finance. Mr. Disraeli glanced tenderly upon questions 
between legitimacy and popular interests abroad, fastening upon 
the mismanagement of Ministers in carrying out their own pro- 
fessed principles on the Continent, and taking his stand firmly as 
the opponent of great military establishments in time of peace 
and the claimant of a reduced Income-tax. To Lord Derby’s 
Tory review of Whig politics abroad Lord Clarendon replied with 
a Whig resumé, more frank, and more successful. But here the 
parallelism between the two Houses in some degree fails. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis rose in a pause, only giving to Mr, 
Disraeli the formal compliment of a few words in reply, 
explaining how he could not meet arguments on the Income- 
tax before the proper time for bringing forward the financial 
statement. At this stage in the debate of each House out 
eame an independent Oppositionist; Lord Grey slashing weak 
points with a freer criticism than Lord Derby’s; Mr. Glad- 
stone seizing points in the case opened by Mr. Disraeli much 
as a second counsel for the prosecution might enforce the 
statement of his leader. Lord Grey finished with an amend- 
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ment upon the subject of the Persian war ; though why he should 
select that one question for a stand on the first night of the ses- 
sion, nobody could tell. He held it to be a dereliction of duty 
to declare war without Parliamentary consent, and he moved an 
amendment implying censure for that dereliction. It was cha- 
racteristic that he should go off upon a question of Central Asia 
in the face of manifest defeat, and he might have known that he 
would be beaten, as he was by 45 to 12. Mr. Gladstone secured 
a much stronger fighting-ground. He accepted the position made 


| by Mr. Disraeli, who stands by the Income-tax settlement of 


1853 ; and he backed his leader’s well-studied review of the 
whole Ministerial policy with impromptu dashes at the weakest 
parts; bringing out an anticipative financial statement, more 
especially with reference to the military estimates. Lord Pal- 
merston in the Commons, like Lord Granville in the Upper 
House, rejoined ; Lord John Russell, like Lord Brougham, put in 
a few remarks upon special subjects; Mr. Vernon Smith, like the 
Lord Chancellor, notified some off-lying improvements,—Mr. 


| Smith wandering into the remote ground of India, and the Lord 


Chancellor into law-reforms,; which, treated in his fashion, are as 
remote as India. Mr. Milner Gibson represented the Manchester 
party, and followed up Lord John’s exposure of the Ministerial 
failure in Naples with advocacy of complete nonintervention. No 
amendment was moved in the Commons, but the effect of the de- 
bate as a whole is confessedly damaging to Ministers. 

An historical question was raised, and not settled. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. Disraeli stated, in positive terms, that 
there exists a treaty between France and Austria, guaranteeing 
to Austria her Italian possessions. Mr. Disraeli is reported to 
have said that he had seen the treaty ; he certainly gave a very 
specific account of it across the table to Mr, Gladstone. Lord 
Palmerston denies that the treaty exists, and calls Mr. Disraeli 
a ‘‘gobemouche” for believing it. As the matter now stands, 
Mr. Disraeli lies under the heavy charge of having told an un- 
truth, unless he be excused on the lighter presumption of being 
a dupe : he did not at the time give any further explanation. 

The upholders of party etiquette are scandalized at the coalition 
impending between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, and, it may 
be added, to some extent the Mimchester gentlemen. It-would 
not be safe, however, to assume from the proceedings of Tuesday 
night that there is a“ coalition” in the ordinary sense of the 
word, That Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone will act together on 
the subject of the Income-tax, is apparent ; but their joint action 
springs from the natural position of the two. Mr. Gladstone is 
of course faithful to his own settlement of 1853. Mr. Disraeli 
has for some time been under a difficulty in providing a mission 
for the party of which he is still the corypheus ; and at last one 
has been provided for him by the public out of doors. There is 
a growing dissatisfaction with the Income-tax, and at the prospect 
of a vast military expenditure when military exigencies have 
ceased. He has not neglected the opportunity: while retaining 
his lead as Conservative-in-chief, he has made himself, pro hac 
vice, tribune of the people; and he has managed, with great 
dexterity, to establish himself in a very favourable position ; 
deriving advantage from the inevitable action of the public out of 
doors, the now unconcealed course of Mr. Gladstone, the occasional 
movements of Lord John Russell, and the constant bearing of the 
Manchester party. 

The agitation against the Income-tax out of doors, accepted as 
it is within the walls of Parliament, is the more formidable since 
its growth has been gradual and its temper is moderate. It does 
not appear that pressure is intended upon Ministers in disregard 
of any sound reasons which they could show for retaining the 
tax: they will have, however, to make out astrong case, There 
is no vulgar impatience of taxation ; but the public has a right 
to demand that while it continues to furnish large sums of money, 
it should have the equivalent for its money. Mere reduction is 
not economy, but large estimates are not necessarily efficient ser- 
vice. Mr. Gladstone, who has horrified formalists in finance by 
grappling with the figures before the time, calculates that the 
naval and military estimates alone will involve sums amounting 
in the aggregate to nearly 25,000,000/7, The question is, Can 
we obtain an efficient army and navy for a much smaller sum ? 
We do not require so large a force as foreign countries, yet we 
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pay in a larger proportion. The Crimea showed that our previous 
expenditure had not secured to us effective organization—that ex- 
penditure and efficiency are not correlative terms. If it were pos- 
sible by good management to give us efficient naval and military 
forces, say at 15,000,000/. instead of 25,000,000/., the question 
of the Income-tax itself would be settled, and the settlement of 
1853 would be carried out. If Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
means to demand more than fivepence or at the most sevenpence 
in the pound, it will be incumbent upon him to show that this 
economy is impracticable. 

As we anticipated, Ministers rely in their domestic policy upon 
material measures and “practical improvements.” We do not 
blame them, but rather the reverse, for proposing a continuance 
of the Bank Charter Act in a direct way—it is the best form in 
which to raise the discussion ; but some of their material im- 
provements are not presented at all in an improved shape. The 
Lord Chancellor made an announcement on the subject of law- 
amendments,—an announcement which can be characterized by 
no other word than ‘ maundering.” He promised also the ap- 
pointment of a new officer, a reviser of bills, who is to check the 
blunders of both Houses in legislation: but who now believes in 
the prophetic visions of Lord Chancellor Cranworth ? 


A deputation has waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to request a reduction of the duties on paper. It is a natural 
sequel to the abolition of the compulsory stamp upon newspapers, 
and would be a benefit of a much more important kind. Sir 
George Lewis has some difficulty in perceiving that the duty is a 
burden, since English books and newspapers are printed upon 
thicker paper than those of foreign countries. The objection 
shows how little the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
advanced in the very elements of financial reform. We do not 
expect to see the wishes of the deputation carried out this ses- 
sion, but the claim belongs to a whole class of fiscal reforms 
which cannot long be postponed without injury to the Executive. 





It was known in London on Saturday last, by telegraph from 
Paris, that the assassin-priest had been put out of the world; 
his appeal having been refused by the Court of Cassation. 
Verger died and ‘‘ made no sign”—he was not permitted: so 
that affair is over, to the relief of the French clergy and the 
Imperial Government. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs in the American Senate has 
reported in favour of ratifying the treaty with Great Britain on 
the subject of Central America. It is usual for the Senate to 
refer a question of the kind, and its actual settlement, to the 
Committee ; so that the report is tantamount to the ratification, 
although the form still lies with the whole Senate. 


Drbat Y Proceedings in Parliament 
PuaTeS ol TOLLEUINGS IM 4aTUaMeUT. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Tuesday, Feb. 3. Opening of the Session; Queen’s Speech— 
Debate on the Address; Lord Grey’s Amendment negatived by 45 to 12. 

Thursday, Feb. 5, War with Persia and China; Conversation—The New Forest ; 
Lord Malmesbury’s Complaint—Tickets-of-leave ; Lord Berners’s Motion for Re- 
turns. 

Friday, Feb. 6. No business of importance. 


ee or Commons. Tuesday, Feb. 3. The Queen’s Speech; Debate on the 
Address. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4. Report of the Address agreed to—Judgments, Executions, 
&ec.; Mr. Crauford’s Bill read a first time. 

Thursday, ¥eb. 5. Wudson’s Bay Company; Mr. Labouchere’s Motion for a Se- 
lect Committee—the Vacant Judgeship ; Sir George Grey’s Answer to Mr. Gladstone 
—lIonian Subjects’ Commissions; Mr. Labouchere’s Bill read a first time— Norfolk 
Island (Ecclesiastical Government); Mr. Labouchere’s Bill read a first time—Mo- 
tions on Supply nights: Mr. Williams’s Motion. 

Friday, Feb. 6. Sittings of Convocation; Mr. J. G. Phillimore’s Question—the 
Persian War expenses; Mr. Baillie’s Question—The Financial Statement ; Questions 
and Answers—The Bank Charter; Sir George Lewis's Motion for a Select Committee 
—Passing Tolls; Mr. Lowe’s Bill read a first time. 
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OPENING OF THE SeEsston. 

The session of 1857 was opened on Tuesday by a Royal Commission. 
There was little to distinguish it from ordinary ceremonials of the like 
kind except the absence of the Queen, and the ringing of “ Big Ben.” 
In spite of the frost without, some groups gathered in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster Palace. 
ladies, but not more than seven Peers, beside the Commissioners, attended. 


layed the complete execution of the stipulations of that treaty. Those diff- 
culties have been overcome in a sat 
the treaty have been fully maintained. 

** An insurrectionary movement which took place in September last in the 
Swiss Canton of Neuchatel, for the purpose of reéstablishing in that Canton 
the authority of the King of Prussia as Prince of Neuchatel, led to serious 
differences between his Prussian Majesty and the Swiss Confederation, 
threatening at one time to disturb the general peace of Europe. But her 
Majesty commands us to inform you, that, in concert with her august ally 
the Emperor of the French, she is endeavouring to bring about an amicable 
settlement of the matters in dispute; and her Majesty entertains a contident 
expectation that an honourable and satisfactory arrangement will be con- 
cluded. 

**In consequence of certain discussions which took place during the Con- 
ferences at Paris, and which are recorded in the protocols that were laid be- 
fore you, her Majesty and the Emperor of the French caused communica- 
tions to be made to the Government of the King of the Two Sicilies, for the 
o- of inducing him to adopt a course of | poe calculated to avert 
dangers which might disturb that peace which had been so recently restored 
to Europe. Her Majesty commands us to inform you, that the manner in 
which those friendly communications were received by his Sicilian Majesty, 
was such as to lead her Majesty and the Emperor of the French to discon- 
tinue their diplomatic relations with his Sicilian Majesty; and they have 
accordingly withdrawn their missions from the Court of Raples. Her Ma- 
jesty has directed that papers relating to this subject shall be laid before you, 

‘* Her Majesty commands us to inform you, that she has been engaged in 
negotiations with the Government of the United States, and also with the 
Government of Honduras, which she trusts will be successful in removing all 
cause of misunderstanding with respect to Central America. 

‘* Her Majesty has concluded a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
Siam, which will be laid before you. 

** Her Majesty commands us to express to you her regret that the con- 
duct of the Persian Government has led to hostilities between her Majesty 
and the Shah of Persia. The Persian Government, in defiance of repeated 
warnings, and in violation of its engagements, has besieged and captured 
the important city of Herat. We are commanded by her Majesty to inform 
you, that a British naval and military force despatched from Bombay has 
taken possession of the island of Karrak and of the town of Bushire, with a 
view to induce the Shah to accede to the just demands of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Her Majesty has seen with satisfaction that the naval and mili- 
tary forces employed on this occasion have displayed their accustomed gal- 
lantry and spirit. 

‘** Her Majesty commands us to inform you, that acts of violence, insults 
to the Britich tlag, and infraction of treaty-rights, committed by the local 
Chinese authorities at Canton, and a pertinacious refusal of redress, have 
rendered it necessary for her Majesty’s ofticers in China to have recourse to 
measures of force to obtain satisfaction. Those measures had, up to the date 
of the last accounts, been taken with great forbearance, but with signal 
success as regards the conflicts to which they had led. We are commanded 
to inform you, that her Majesty trusts that the Government of Pekin will 


| see the propriety of affording the satisfaction demanded, and of faithfully 





fulfilling its treaty-engagements. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons—Her Majesty has directed the Es- 
timates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. They have been pre- 
pared with every attention to economy, and with a due regard to the efficient 
performance of the public service at home and abroad. 

“*My Lords and Gentlemen—Her Majesty commands us to inform you, 
that bills will be submitted to your consideration for the consolidation and 
the amendment of important portions of the law; and her Majesty doubts 
not that you will give your earnest attention to matters so deeply affecting 
the interests of all classes of her subjects. 

‘* Her Majesty commands us to recommend to your consideration the ex- 
ay of renewing for a further period the privileges of the Bank of Eng- 

and, the conditions imposed on the issue of bank-notes in the United King- 
dom, and the state of the law relating to Joint-stock Banks. 

‘* Her Majesty commands us to express the gratification which it affords 
her to witness the general wellbeing and contentment of her people; and to 
find that, notwithstanding the sacrifices unavoidably attendant upon such a 
war as that which has lately terminated, the resources of the country re- 
main unimpaired, and its productive industry continues unchecked in its 
course of progressive development. 

‘** Her Majesty commits with confidence the great interests of the country 
to your sei and care; and she fervently prays that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may attend your deliberations, and prosper your councils for the 
advancement of the welfare and happiness of her loyal and faithful people.”’ 

The Commons withdrew; and both Houses speedily adjourned, the 
Commons until four, the Lords until five o’clock. 

DEBATES ON THE ADDRESS. 

When the House of Commons resumed, the Speaker, after some pre- 
liminary business had been transacted, read to the House “ her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech.” Sir Joun Ramspen then moved the customary Ad- 
dress. In performing his task, Sir John dwelt at some length on the ne- 
gotiations rendered necessary by the Russian misconstruction of the treaty 
of Paris; on the conduct of Lord Clarendon, who although he could not 


| prevent that misconstruction had shown that he could defeat its object ; 


In the House of Lords there was a fair show of | 


A larger number of Commons than is usual met at two o'clock; and on | 


being summoned to the Upper House, went thither, with the Speaker 
and Lord Palmerston at their head. 

The Lords Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, the Earl of Harrowby, Earl Spencer, and Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
‘he Queen’s Speech was read by the Lory Cuancevtor, as follows. 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded to assure you that her 
Majesty has great satisfaction in recurring again to the advice and assistance 
of her Parliament. 

‘*We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you, that difficulties, 
which arose in regard to some of the provisions of the treaty of Paris, de- 


| of ** wars and rumours of wars.” 


| country values her alliances she is not dependent on them. 


and on the courage of Lord Palmerston in proclaiming that although this 
Passing 
lightly over the ruptures with Persia and China, he spoke of domestic 
affairs,—pointing to reduction in expenditure and taxation, and to the 
resumption of law and other reforms. 

Sir Anprew AGnew seconded the motion; following more closely, 
and with less freedom of handling, the terms of the Speech itself. 

The Address having been put, Mr. Disrarit commenced a yery cla- 
borate oration with complimentary and bantering remarks on the speech 
of the mover of the Address. But passing rapidly to more serious mat- 
ter, he observed, that a year ago we indulged in the delusive idea that 
we had laid “the foundation of a prospect of peace’’ more favourable 


| than that of 1815,—a peace founded on the utter discomfiture and de- 


feat but not the humiliation of our foe. At no time were the arts of 
peace more cultivated in Austria and France than a were during the 
war; and we had a right to suppose that they would prosecute them 
with renewed vigour when war had ceased. We had a right to expect 
that England would enjoy permanent tranquillity, and a mitigation of 
her burdens; and that a Queen’s Speech would hold out such prospects. 
“* Why have we been disappointed?” The Queen’s Speech is a speech 
Is that what was expected by Darlia- 
But the seeds of new 


ment when the treaty was signed at Paris? I 
An English Minister 


troubles were sown as soon as peace was signed. 
counselled interference with an independent state. The public was led 
to expect a great struggle, and every day we anticipated that a French 
army would appear in the centre of Italy. And thus for six months the 


factory manner, and the intentions of « 
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public mind was diverted and distracted from the consideration of its 
domestic interests. Will it be believed, that while Lord Clarendon was 
listening to Count Cavour at the Paris Conference, he knew that there 
was a secret treaty in existence guaranteeing to Austria her Italian do- 
minions! 

Lord Patwerston—“ By what Power ?” 

Mr. Dtsrarti—* By the Power that can cross the Alps and threaten 
Austria.” That guarantee was given by France, not merely with the 
sanction but by the advice and at the special instance of the British Go- 
vernment. 
of Lord Clarendon, when he had that guarantee in his pocket? 
the King of Naples was menaced, of course he consulted the Emperor of 
Austria ; who replied by telling the King to be perfectly easy, for Eng- 
land and France, the Emperor's best friends, had given him the title- 
deeds of his estate. The country was bored to believe that there would 
be war between France and Austria if there were insurrection or reyo- 
lution in Italy; “ while all the time it was all a great hoax.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s next topic was the “ Bolgrad difficulty”; which he 
endeavoured to show arose from the “ unprecedented blundering” and 
“awful mistake” of Lord Clarendon. The pith and essence of the 
treaty would have been destroyed had it been executed as agreed to by 
Lord Clarendon. 
Palmerston excited the passions of the people of this country until they 
were almost ready to bear a 20 per cent income-tax. 
ence which Russia offered in August, and we refused, had to be held 
after all! With the “ Italian difficulty” and the “ Russian difficulty,” 
the whole year wasted away. Mr. Disraeli treated the “ Swiss diffi- 
culty ’’ so as to make it appear that there would have been no difficulty 
had it not been for the Government of Lord Palmerston, who in the first 
instance counselled the Swiss to reject the mediation of the Emperor of 
the French. 

During the whole year, there was a conviction on the part of the people 
that we were on the eve of a great struggle; yet ‘ all this time the tran- 
quillity of Europe was so profound that even a tirebrand of a Minister could 
not disturb it.”’ Al] the populations of Europe were only anxious to develop 
their industrial instincts. But in this state of affairs, ** the innocent, suffer- 
ing, energetic, industrial, commercial, over-taxed people of England, are 
reconciled to their position, and are even enthusiastic in favour of the noble 
Lord, because they think that the burdens they bear are the natural conse- 
quences of the enormous dangers surrounding them, and that the noble Lord 
is the only man who can extricate them from difficulties which necessarily 
result from the condition of Europe.’’ He is such a master of his art that 
he can succeed in distracting the attention of the country from its domestic 
affairs. He ‘ thinks that with the hand of a master he can always raise an 
European difliculty, foster it until the right moment, and then evade its 
consequences.” 
pation of meeting Parliament; when he had written his first four para- 
graphs respecting the American, the Italian, the Bolgrad, and the Swiss 
difficulties ; just when he may have been saying—‘‘I can now meet Parlia- 


what I am going to do about Parliamentary reform? I will refer them to 
a late noble colleague of mine. (Great we Ey They may ask me what 
I am going to do about Administrative reform ? I will answer in the words 
of Richard the Second—‘ I am your administrative reformer!’ Just at that 
moment when the noble Lord would have had no difficulty in evading any 
a inquiry, he finds that Canton is blazing and Persia is invaded.” 
(Cheers. 

In iy Disraeli’s view, the Chinese and Persian “ difficulties ’’ have hap- 
pened in consequence of a predetermined policy at home. By the policy 
of the Government in Persia, that collision with Russia which might not 
have happened for years is precipitated. ‘‘ Are we always to have in time 
of peace difficulties in our foreign relations ?”’ 

‘he last section of his speech was on taxation and expenditure. 

All the topics of controversy which we thought settled in 1853 are re- 
opened. 
budget was accepted, Mr. Disraeli contended that the opposition at that 
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would notice the charges that had been made in “‘ the comprehensive and 
remarkable speech” of Mr. Disraeli,—charges which the honour of the 
Government required them to notice. He seemed to say that there was 
some compact in existence, unknown to Parliament, by which England 
is guarantee to Austria for her Italian possessions. 

[Mr. Disraett here explained—He had said that France had guaranteed 
the Italian dominions of Austria, “* with the sanction, approbation, and 
at the instance of England.’’] 

Mr. GLapstone said he was glad to have that explanation. If it be 
true, then, such a proceeding ought to have been made known to Parlia- 
ment. He went on to discuss the topics of the Address, 

‘* It is strange that, when the genius of the noble Lord is in the ascend- 


| ant, we have ten quarrels for one that occurs under any other Minister's 


And because Lord Clarendon made a blunder, Lord | 


Yet the Confer- | 


But just when he was winding up his account in antici- | 


reign. (Laughter.) It is strange that we should always have to break 
with all the world in succession; that in every case we should find our- 
selves to be unquestionably right, and should have to denounce, one after 
the other, the rest of mankind as either knaves or fools; and that in 
every case we should begin with bold and braggart language, with high- 
sounding pretensions, and yet, in every case, the result should be our com- 
ing down pretty nearly to the terms our opponents had offered us at first.” 
He reserved his opinion on the policy of England in regard to Naples. 
** At the same time, I am strongly of opinion, that it was for the interest of 
Europe that the great Powers should unite to enforce and urge upon the 
King of Naples the adoption of those measures which are required to esta- 
blish legality and good government in his dominions.’’ Speaking of the 
question relating to the treaty of Paris, he expressed an opinion that the 
fullest information with regard to the transactions consequent upon it 
should not be withheld from Parliament. The tone taken by the Prime 
Minister, the colour he gave to the case, the serious charges, the interests 
at stake, could not be passed over ligitly. Referring to the Central 





American question, he approved of the substance of the arrange- 
ment, but thought it had not been drawn up with sufticient care: instead 


of making the eurrender of Ruatan contingent on the assent of Parlia- 
ment, Ruatan has been handed over absolutely to Honduras. He would 
not at present presume to pronounce on the merits of the quarrel with 
Persia, but he could see no facts justifying our proceedings. By whose 
authority, he asked, has the war against Persia —. waged? It has its 
root elsewhere than in Caleutta. If it was undertaken by commands from 
London, then the question arises, by what system is our Government of In- 
dia carried on ? Have the expedition and the policy of the expedition had 
the sanction of the Court of cee. or been adopted with their know- 
ledge? Ought we to quarrel with Persia and make the people of India bear 
the cost of the war? ‘I may be wrong, and it may be an oldfashioned no- 
tion, but I have less seruple in expressing it because I cannot be deemed to 
say it in concert with any person or any party, but I frankly own, that if 
her Majesty’s Government have carried us into an European war, it was their 
duty to have called Parliament together at the first moment when they 
ventured to contemplate so serious a step. I will not now inquire whether 
there be any precedent which may either palliate their neglect, or, in their 
own estimation, justify their proceedings; but I will say without fear of 


- - ; - - | contradiction, that the practice of commencing wars without associatin 
ment with confidence. They may ask me what is my domestic programme ? | 


Recapitulating the circumstances under which Mr. Gladstone’s 


time was silenced by the terms offered by Mr. Gladstone, between whom | 


’ 


and the Opposition ‘a compact was entered into.’’ The proposition of a 
Succession-duty was intimately connected with the settlement of the In- 
come-tax. The promise that the Income-tax should cease in 1860 was ac- 
cepted as an equivalent for the Succession-duty. 
is disturbed, the questions respecting the difference between precarious and 
permanent incomes, and of exemptions, are raised, and also the old bitter 
quarrel as to the peculiar burden of taxation on the holders of real pro- 

erty. His conclusion was that we ‘‘ ought to adhere to the settlement of 

853."’ There ought to be no doubt as to what Government intend. The 

uestion should be brought forward by some one who undoubtedly speaks 
the feelings of a large party in the House, and should be brought forward 
early. ‘I should have been glad that some gentleman who sits near me 
should have undertaken the task; but it has been thought by many that I 
ought not to shrink from it; and on this day fortnight, if it be convenient 
and agreeable to the House, I will ask their opinion upon this subject. I 
think my course will be to move for a Committee of the whole — in 
order that I may introduce resolutions. My first resolution will be, to ex- 
press the opinion of this House, that taxes which have been granted in 
time of war for the purpose of carrying on hostilities, by way of Income- 
tax, should not be levied in a period of what we are assured by the honour- 
able mover of the Address is one of profound peace. My second resolution 
—of course I am not pretending to give the language I Should lay upon the 
table of the House—will be, that the House should express its opinion that 
the settlement of 1853 of the right honourable gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford should in spirit be adhered to.” (Cheers.) If 
these resolutions be carried, it will be a significant expression of the opinion 
that England should not be a military nation; and it will give an im- 
petus to a salutary economy. He was not ) i 
jealous of a standing army, and of the new mysterious military policy ; 
and he would rather see the army in the hands of the Queen than under the 
control of the Parliament of England. 

The Cuance.tor of the Excurever followed Mr. Disraeli, but con- 
fined his speech to points connected with his own department. The Go- 
vernment, he said, does not intend to make any constitutional change in 
our military force. With regard to the financial statement, it will be his 
duty to vm & that when the House has examined the Estimates. There 
is no reason why there should be any departure from the usual practice. 

After a pause, Mr. GLapstTonkr appeared as the next speaker. Unaware 
of the discussion on which Mr. Disraeli would enter, he had presumed to 
endeavour to catch the Speaker’s eye when the seconder of the Address 
sat down ; knowing that important financial considerations were agitating 
the country, and that if there was one man bound to be definite and 
prompt in stating his financial views, that one man was himself. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, Mr. Gladstone expected that he 


afraid to say that he is | 





| agent of the State for the purposes of finance. 
c- | ought not to have indicated a foregone conclusion with respect to 
If the settlement of 1853 | 


Parliament with the first measures is utterly at variance with the establish 
practice of the country, dangerous to the constitution, and absolutely re- 


| quiring the intervention of this House in order to render the repetition of 


so dangerous a proceeding utterly impossible. 
The first topic Mr. Gladstone dealt with in our home policy was the para- 
graph in the Speech respecting the ‘ renewal” of the Bank Charter, “Now, 
Sir, I have a very strong opinion that the privileges of the Bank of England, 
properly so called, require revision quite as much as renewal. The rela- 
tions between the Bank and the State are extremely ill-defined. They date 
from a period when financial ideas were immature, when public faith did 
not exist, and when it was important to induce a body of merchants to be- 
come security for the State. These were the circumstances that called the 
Bank of England into existence. I admit that the Bank of England has 
rendered great services to the State ; but much of the relations now exist- 
ing between the State and the Bank of England is based upon these anti- 
quated and in the present day highly inappropriate ideas, Therefore I am 
nee to contend, that whatever arrangement is made with the Bank of 
ingland should be agreed to after comprehensive and careful investigation 
of the whole matter, and of the character of the Bank of England as the 
I think that this paragra 


renewal of the Act of 1844. That act was one of a long course of progres- 
sive measures. It did not pretend, in the judgment of Sir Robert Peel, its 
responsible author, to a character of absolute finality. I am not prepared to 
unsettle any portion of that act for the state of things that existed before 
that measure was agreed to, But it ought to be understood, that it is o 

to consideration whether the Act of 1844 is capable of improvements, that 
would not frustrate the beneficial purposes of its author, but would give in- 


| creased assurance to the community that we are beginning to emerge from 


the serics of monetary experiments, and are about to bring our monetary 
system to a comprehensive and permanent and established basis.” 
But there is a still more important subject—the Income-tax. “ The 
country shows a greater disposition to be critical and sore on the subject of 
taxation, than to be critical and sore on the expenditure that makes taxa- 
tion necessary.”’ It is the humour of the country at the present moment to 
be ‘* jealous with respect to taxation, but perfectly reckless with regard to 
expenditure.” The question turns on the seale of expenditure. The War 
Minister informed the highly favoured town of Arbroath, and other highly 
favoured places in the North-east of Scotland, that there will be a reduction 
of 20,000,000/. in the military estimates. Now in such matters precise 
figures are the only intelligible language, and these round numbers are 
given us through the noble Lord’s gracious benevolence at Arbroath. The 
military estimates last year were 35,000,000/, Lord Panmure’s intention 
is apparently to present estimates of 14,000,000/, or 15,000,000/. for the 
military establishments. Mr. Frederick Peel lately said at Bury, that his 
mind was relieved after the announcement at Arbroath; but Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind was seriously disturbed by that announcement, Then there 
are the naval estimates. Sir Charles Wood would excuse him for making a 
guess at them. Last year after they were reduced they were 16,500, 
There was 5,000,000/, for transport service, which of course would 
not appear in the next estimate; and Sir Charles would give some 
reduction on the remaining 11,500,000/. Perhaps his estimate will be 
about 9,000,000/. So that the cost of the peace establishment will be 
24,000,000/. or 25,000,000/. Now look back to our experience before the 
war. The comfort of the soldier has been increased, but the charges of those 
ameliorations are not heavy. If changes must be made in the military 
system, other changes have taken place strongly tending te economy. Be- 
cause we are founding a vast colonial empire, it is not necessary that we 
should have a vast force to defend it: free institutions carry with them the 
obligation of defence. Then we no longer require 20,000 or 30,000 troope 
to act as police in Ireland, ‘‘ The average amount of the military estimates 
during the forty years’ peace was 14,000,000/, ; and they were at their lowest 
point in 1835, when they amounted ouly to 12,000,000/. Since 1835 they 
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have risen considerably, but have rarely exceeded 16,000,000/. or 17,000,000/. 
although within the last fifteen or twenty years you have been creating a 
new fleet with a new system of propulsion at an enormous temporary ex- 
=. This being the amount of the estimates before the war, the 

overnment now propose, as I understand, to raise them to a sum at least 
considerably exceeding 20,000,000/., a sum about double the lowest estimate 
of the last peace, and exceeding by 6,000,000/., 7,000,000/., or 8,000,000/. 
the estimates of those years in which you were creating your steam-fleet. I 
am authorized to speak the sentiments of no man ; but some gentlemen with 
whom I am in familiar intercourse agree with me, I believe, in the opinion 
that we must look at the expenditure of the country ; that this House cannot 
fully discharge its duties by looking only at taxation... . . I feel it my 
bounden duty, first, to lay hold of the proposed expenditure; and it is 
my conviction that if it be the opinion of the Government that it is necessary 
to maintain a military establishment upon a scale at all approaching to that 
which I have named, we must deal with the Estimates, not by nibbling at 
them here and there, but by a general motion, taking the sense of the House 
upon the expediency of saddling the country with such a charge.” If no 
person better entitled should undertake the task, Mr. Gladstone said he 
would undertake it himself; so that he may embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity of registering his earnest and solemn protest against the enlargement 
of the whole system of peace expenditure in this country. 

Passing from the Estimates to the Income-tax itself, Mr. Gladstone denied 
that there was anything of the nature of a “‘compact”’ with parties in the 
House of Commons in the arrangement of 1853. Of such a compact he knew 
nothing. He explained the circumstances under which the arrangement 
was conie to, regarding the acceptance of his plan as an act of generous con- 
fidence extended from the Parliament to the Government. This settlement 
it is incumbent to maintain—“‘the pledge of the Government was given in 
1853, and we received value for it. It referred mainly to something that 
was to take place in 1860. Four years of the seven have passed away. It 
is to my mind reasonable and just that the right “octane! gentleman on 
behalf of his friends, and that every man on his own behalf and on behalf 
of his constituents, should acknowledge the duty of the House of Commons to 
say now, in 1857, whether the pledges of 1853 are or are not to be fulfilled. 
And I deprecate all schemes—except in debating societies—of comparison 
between direct and indirect taxation, so far as they stand between the House 
of Commons and its practical duty. I deprecate those inquiries about a 
uniform and a varying rate. What is the use of voting a perpetual in- 
come-tax because you think the rate should be varying, and then all 
your life long finding that you are supporting a uniform rate >? 

_ Now that has been the case practically up to the present time. The ques- 
tion as to a varying rate isa question between the air and the clouds ; it has 
never become practical. No Minister sitting on that bench has ever been 
able to devise such a rate. The right honourable gentleman announced his 
intention, rashly I thought, of proposing such a rate; but he had not an 
opportunity of bringing it lal Sut there are other matters before us 

t are of a practical character. As far as my duty is concerned, it will be 
my effort and labour to secure a fulfilment of the pledges given in 1853. I un- 
derstood those pledges as the right honourable gentleman understands them. 
T have not forgotten them. I never can forget to the latest day of my life, 
and I must remember with gratitude, if not with satisfaction, the conduct 
of the House of Commons at the period when those measures were adopted, 
and the generosity of the sentiments which they evinced. I must endea- 
your to answer that conduct, at least by what depends on me; and I shall 
endeavour to answer that conduct by striving to bring the expenditure of 
the country and its fiscal arrangements into such a shape as will allow the 
extinction of the Income-tax in 1860.” (Cheers.) 

With regard to the resolutions announced, he will feel that the precise time 
and mode of bringing them forward must have some reference to the Esti- 
mates. But whenever they are brought forward, at a proper time and in a 

roper form, they will find in Mr. Gladstone one of their warmest and most 

etermined supporters. 

Lord Patmerston began by assuring Mr. Gladstone, that if he did not 
rise after Mr. Disraeli, it was from no want of respect to the House or to 
Mr. Disraeli—it was more out of respect to Mr. Gladstone, whom he 
desired to hear, in order that he might make any remarks that occurred 
to him on Mr. Gladstone’s speech. Mr. Disraeli’s speech was an instance 
of the errors into which men who distinguish themselves in different lines 
are tempted to fall by indulging on some occasions in a display of talents 
that have obtained for them eminence in another capacity. The greater 
part of his speech with reference to foreign policy was a pure romance. 

“The right honourable gentleman has been spending part of the vacation 
in Paris. We know that in that great capital are many men who amuse 
themselves by preying upon the credulity of persons whom they call gobe- 
mouches, or fi y-catchers. Well, Sir, what a godsend it was to them to have 
in their hands, not a common traveller, not a man of ordinary capacity, but 
the leader of Opposition in the English House of Commons—a man dis- 
tinguished for his ability to express any opinions which might be instilled 
into his mind, and capable of disseminating to the greatest advantage any 
tales, however unfounded, which they might store up in his memory 
for =~ er of having them communicated to the world.” (Much 

ter 


fter these pleasantries, Lord Palmerston addressed himself first to the 
Russian treaty. He quite agreed with Mr. Disraeli, that the Government 
did secure the objects of the war, and without humiliating Russia. But 
then he complains that there were blunders in the negotiations and a want 
of geographical knowledge. It would have been better had Mr. Disraeli 
aecepted the solution which had satisfied all parties without raking up these 
differences. Touching as lightly as he could on the facts respecting the 
boundary, Lord Palmerston told how at the Conference in 1856 the Rus- 
sians produced a Russian map which nobody could read; that then ‘‘ an- 
other map” was produced, and the Russian Plenipotentiaries pointed out 
Bolgrad-Tabak as the town they wished to retain. There was no objection, 
as there were four or five miles of land between that town and Lake Yal- 
puck. But when the Commissioners came to trace the boundary, the Rus- 
sians said that the Bolgrad they meant was the Bolgrad on Lake Yalpuck. 
This led to a long series of communications—England, Austria, and Turkey, 
maintaining that they could not accept the new Bolgrad; and at length the 
Russian Government agreed to the boundary running North of Old Bolgrad. 
Undoubtedly the final protocol respecting the matter will be laid before 
Parliament. 

The next topic was Switzerland. What the Government did was not to 
urge on the Swiss, and then advise them to yield: they had declined to re- 
commend the Swiss to release the prisoners unconditionally, and thus lead 
the Swiss to believe that the King of Prussia would renounce certain rights 
over Neuchatel. But when the Swiss Government asked the British Go- 
vernment to join France in persuading the King to renounce his rights, the 
Swiss undertaking to release the prisoners, then the Government promised 
to do their best. So that what Mr. Disraeli stated, ‘‘ doubtless from infor- 
mation obtained during his recent visit to Paris, is inconsistent with the 
course pursued by the Government.’”’ We come now to Italy. Mr. Dis- 
raeli has had access to archives, and found out treaties of which we never 
heard, ‘‘ He announces that there is a secret treaty concluded between the 








French and Austrian Governments, with the sanction of the Government of 
England, guaranteeing to Austria her Italian possessions. I am bound to say 
that this is the first time I ever heard of it. (Cheers.) The right honourable 
gentleman may have seen such a treaty; but all I will undertake to say is 
that we are totally ignorant of it; and so far from having advised such a 
treaty, if we had been consulted we should certainly have given our advice 
in an opposite direction. That treaty is an entire romance, without the 
slightest foundation—except this, that I believe, in the early part of the 
war with Russia, when it was a question what line Austria should take, 
communications passed between the Austrian and French Governments, and 
I believe the French Government at that time agreed that they would take 
no part hostile to Austria.”’ 

vith regard to Persia, Mr. Disraeli had said there was some system pre- 
determined by the Government at home. Undoubtedly there was; and 
gentlemen opposite were parties to the system ; for they, when in office, 
like all other Governments who hold the honour of their country as the first 
object, felt that the safety of our Indian possessions is involved in the an- 
nexation of Herat to Persia. Mr. Gladstone asked whether the orders for 
the expedition to the Persian Gulf went through the Court of Directors, 
No; they went through the secret committee—the body « —_ by law 
to transact that sort of business. It was the intention of Government to 
lay papers on the Persian affair before the House, but the Persian Ambas- 
sador at Paris, Feruk Khan, has had an interview with Lord Cowley, and, 
after hearing our demands, has offered to enter on negotiations. As the 
offer was accepted, it is not fitting to produce papers on a matter under 
negotiation. Mr. Gladstone thought Parliament should have been called 
together on account of the intended operations against Persia; but that 
would have been really a very burlesque on constitutional practice. Mr. 
Disraeli says that “‘ I have a peculiar talent for creating difficulties and then 
getting out of them. Well, at least one of those qualities may be set off 
against the other. IfI havea faculty for creating difficulties, and on the 
other hand a happy knack of getting rid of them, I think those who do me 
the honour to follow me cannot have much to complain of in the results. 
(Laughter.) But if I were to consult some honourable Members opposite, 
they might possibly tell me of some gentleman who has a talent for getting his 
followers into difficulties, but has not the knack of getting them out again. 
(Loud laughter.) 1 think the experience of former sessions must enable 
even those whose memories are not the most retentive to furnish 
some examples. (‘* Hear !’) When the right honourable gentleman 
says we create these difficulties, that is a very pretty figure of 
speech; but does he mean to say that the Government of England 
has such command over the Governments of other countries as at will to be 
able to summon up difficulties, to get them to do something outrageous or 
in violation of treaty, and then to require reparation, upon a previous un- 
derstanding that after a certain amount of discussion on both sides they are 
to give in, and allis to be passed over as though nothing had occurred ? 
Such would be the play of children; but such is not the way in which 
public or international affairs are carried on.”” Mr. Gladstone says, “‘ that 
such is the reckless character of the Government of which I have the ho- 
nour to be the head, that we create ten times as many difficulties as any 
other Government would create. I will not discuss arithmetic with my 
right honourable friend, who is a great master of all those arts. thaehaer 
But, supposing that in point of numbers we had more difficulties than any 
other Government, does my right honourable friend forget the greatest dit- 
ficulty in which this country has been engaged since the year 1815? Does 
he forget that the most arduous and important war in which England has 
been involved since that year was brought on by the Government of which 
he was a member; that it took place at the time he was in office; that he 
had the purse-strings in his hand, and had greater power and authority 
than almost any other member of the Government to put his veto on pro- 
ceedings which he thought wrong? My right honourable friend acted an 
honourable part then, whatever he may say now that he is out of office. As 
every public-spirited individual coal do when responsibility rested upon 
him, my right honourable friend cast aside all those refinements in which he 
is now apt to indulge. He saw that the honour of the country was in- 
volved, and, although the contest in which they were about to embark was 
one in regard to which no man could foretell its duration or extent, he 
flung in his stake with his colleagues. I say, then, my right honourable 
friend, having acted that manly part when in office, is not entitled to re- 
proach us for having resisted minor difficulties which have fallen in our 
way, and which have not been the result of our own conduet.”” (Cheers.) 

With regard to the cession of Ruatan, the Crown can make - cession it 
is advised to make, but those who give the advice are responsible to Par- 
liament. 

Lord Palmerston quite agreed with much that had been said on the public 
expenditure ; but discussions on the levying of a particular tax are prema- 
ture; and Mr. Gladstone should wait till he gets his figures before he bases 
his arguments, Inordinate military establishments would be a great mis- 
take; but the army ought not to be regarded as a mere police force at home : 
even in the Colonies there must be a nucleus of regular forces for volunteers 
to rally on. We must maintain the scientific branches, and have a force 
sufficient to protect us at least in the outset from attack. Government has 
no interest in proposing establishments greater than they think needful 
for the public service. He gave a parting shot at Mr. Disraeli at the end. 
‘* T regret to see that the right honourable gentleman opposite has adopted 
so hastily those points to which I have alluded, which he picked up in Paris 
from the gossips of the town, and which with a little inquiry from those who 
would give him information he might have satistied himself were unfounded. 
He would not then have indulged in charges against the Government at 
variance with the facts of the case, and unfounded in reality.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Henry Baillie and Lord John Russell rose together. There were 
cries for Lord John, but Mr. Bariu18 insisted on speaking. All he had 
to say was to rate Ministers for making war at their will and pleasure 
without consulting Parliament; and to observe that the order for the 
Persian expedition left England while Parliament was sitting. 

Lord Joun Russert remarked, that many of Lord Palmerston’s ex- 
planations were full and satisfactory ; but others were less satisfactory. 
He expressed surprise that so much asperity should have been shown in 
the matter of the treaty of Paris; so much intemperance and feeling 
with respect toa point so simple. These asperities should give place 
now to kindly feelings. On the question of Switzerland, he pointed out, 
that as the matter stands, should the King of Prussia not make a com- 
plete renunciation of his rights, he may revive them in the event of 
another insurrection against the de facto “and as I believe de jure Go- 
vernment.” Regretting the expedition to Bushire, which may mean a 
great deal more—for we may be going to fight Persia supported by Rus- 
sia—he enlarged on the impolicy of approaching closely the real frontiers 
of India and of Russia. He thought Russia would be glad to assist us 
in terminating the war; and that the Shah would agree to a fair agree- 
ment respecting Herat, “more intelligible than the strange collection of 
confused phrases to which Colonel Sheil affixed his signature.” The 

reater part of Lord John’s speech, however, was taken up with the 
talian question. 
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He was by no means satisfied with what has occurred. Advice, accom- 
panied by a threat, was tendered to the King; he rejected it; and many 
who never respected him before respected him for the spirit he showed on | 
that occasion. ‘* That was the first evil ; other evils have followed. The King | 
of Naples was raised in the general estimation, and the Government of Great | 
Britain was proportionately lowered. All the friends of despotism rejoiced, | 
all the extreme friends of revolution rejoiced. Those who mourned were 
the friends of just and constitutional liberty. Such were the practical con- 
sequences produced by the course of interference which we have pursued. | 
But is that all? What has been the state of Naples since? Is it better 
than it was before the 8th of April, on which day Lord Clarendon made his | 
speech in the Conference at Paris? It has been far worse. Every evil has | 
been aggravated. The King himself has grown more jealous and more sus- 
picious. The people are so watched that almost every third man in the 
street is a spy employed by the Government. The public places are shut 
up, and there is fear in all places of general resort. Persons who have been 
at Naples, and those who write letters from that city, inform me that they 
never saw such sorrow, such fear, and such dejection in any city, as they 
have seen in that once gay and much-admired city of Naples. This, I am 
afraid, is the consequence, and the natural consequence of the kind of inter- 
ference which has been adopted.” It may be said that if the Government 
of Naples is bad it is at least submitted to by the Neapolitan people. The 
Government of the Pope is bad, but it is supported by foreign occupation ; 
and if that foreign occupation were to cease, measures would be taken to have 
atolerable Government in the Roman States. A country like Italy should not 
be left in the state in which it at present is “‘ owing to foreign dominion.” 
The general feeling of the Italian nation, coupled with a declaration from 
England, would make Austria confine herself to Lombardy and Venice. 
The present state of Italy is a danger to Europe as well as a misery to the 
Italians; and therefore he hoped that our coheeccumn have not ended by 
the withdrawal of a Minister from Naples. If England, France, and Sar- 
dinia, took up the subject in earnest, there would be no danger of war. 

On the subject of expenditure, Lord John spoke disapprovingly of Mr. 
Disraeli’s proposed resolutions; but he advised the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to bring the state of the finances forward at a very early period. 
He quite agreed with what Lord Palmerston had said respecting our peace 
establishments. ‘‘ And perhaps, if I might venture to recall old times and 
refer to what he said the first time I made a motion in this House, which 
was in 1816, when I asked the Ministry to withdraw the Estimates and 
propose reduced ones, and my noble friend, then Secretary for War, stated 
the grounds why considerable estimates were necessary, I might observe that 
the reasons he then gave were not very dissimilar from those which he 
offered tonight, and I have no doubt were perfectly well-grounded. All I 
should wish to yam as far as my vote lies, would be the adoption of any 
new system with regard to our naval and military estimates.” Lord John 
expressed himself in favour of good moderate establishments. ‘ We have 
seen in France—I believe almost ever since the accession of Charles the 
Tenth, and certainly since the accession of Louis Philippe—that that coun- 
try has been maintaining an immense army and a considerable navy, and 
every year increasing its debt. We, on the other hand, have been keeping 
up establishments thought by some persons too great, but which were in 
fact not very considerable; we have thus been enabled to secure a surplus 
revenue, to reduce taxes, and abolish customs-duties which pressed upon the 
energies and checked the industry of the people ; we have enabled our popu- 
lation to grow rich, and we have seen in the last war what that wealth was 
able to effect ; for when our enemy was exhausted and our ally was so far 
weakened in its finances that its war spirit flagged, the Government of this 
country found that, owing to our wealth, we had more than sufficient to pay 
for the large expenditure of the war; and the spirit of our people, if terms 
of peace had not been accepted, was such that for five, six, or ten years 
longer, if necessary, we might have made the exertions necessary for war. 
Now these are the things which produce good terminations of wars, and not 
large and expensive establishments, with generals and admirals growing so 
old that they are unfit for their duties when war comes.” It is by “ re- 
lying on the greatness of the country and on the spirit of our people that 
you will be most formidable in war, and not by any newfangled system of 
increased estimates during a time of peace.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mitner Gisson advocated nonintervention abroad and a liberal 
policy at home. 

At the request of Sir Joun Paxrneton, Lord Patmerston agreed to 
alter that part of the Address “ approving” of the measures taken in 
China; and this having been done, it was unanimously agreed to. 

At the Wednesday sitting of the Commons, the report of the Address 
was brought up by Sir Joun Ramspen. Mr. Hapriexp took the oppor- 
tunity of remarking, that the Address contained no expression of sym- 

athy with our Colonial fellow subjects. We are dependent on the 
Tnited States for cotton, while that article could be extensively grown 
in India if the Government would devote a little attention to the subject 
—would open a field in which capital might be advantageously em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Vernon Smirn said that the Government have not neglected the 
growth of cotton. Nothing has been left undone in the way of encou- 
ragement. Experiments as to the growth of American cotton in India | 
have generally resulted in failure, and it was his belief that the indigenous | 
plant ought to be cultivated in preference. It is true there is a defi- 
ciency of roads; but the Government have done all they could to pro- 
mote railways and branch roads in order to facilitate the transmission of 
produce to the coast. The difficulty of the soil and the magnitude of the 
expense, however, have prevented the progress of railways in India being 
as rapid as could be wished.—The report was agreed to. 








In the House of Lords, the Address was moved in a spirited speech by 
the Earl of Corx, and seconded by the Earl of Amuir, The debate that 
ensued did not assume so large proportions as in the Lower House, al- 
though the speakers necessarily went over much of the same ground, 
The policy of the Government, as manifested in the Speech, was attacked 
from end to end by the Earl of Derny. Earl Grey made a single point 
of the Persian war, which he treated at great length and condemned with 
much force. Lord Broveuam, besides some remarks on foreign ques- 
tions, expressed himself strongly on the subject of the continuance of 
the Income-tax. The Earl of CLarenpon made it his business to 
answer the array of objections marshalled by Lord Derby; and Earl 
GranviL_e took up and replied to the arguments of Lord Grey. 

In the main, the argument of Lord Dexny followed the general course 
of Mr. Disraeli’s. On finance, he stood out for the settlement of 1853— 
the full bona fide execution of the pledge of 1853 alone ought to satisfy 
Parliament. He remarked that the Queen could hardly refer with un- 
mitigated satisfaction to our foreign relations, unless it be to the impor- 
tant fact that “‘ her Majesty has concluded a treaty of friendship and 
commerce with Siam.” Touching the treaty of Paris, he seemed to im- 


| gence on the part of the Government. 





pute the difficulties that arose to a want of clear-sightedness and intelli- 


As regards Neuchatel, he showed 
sympathy with the misguided but loyal insurgents; and expounded and 
applauded his own policy in 1852, as harmless in itself, and likely to 
preserve the peace of Europe and obtain a settlement of the question. 
He accused Ministers of encouraging the Swiss to refuse the arbitration 
of France; thus interfering with our august ally, and preventing an 
earlier adjustment of this vexed question. He accused Lord Palmerston 
of adroitly getting into difficulties and then extricating himself with 
matchless skill; of encouraging the Italians to expect help; of keeping 
the word of promise to the ear of the Sardinians and breaking it to the 
hope; of unjustly meddling and interfering in Naples—what have we to 
do with Naples or Rome? Admitting that the policy of the Court of 
Teheran is tortuous and given to falsehood, he condemned the war; and 
said he should place more faith in the efficacy of Russian influence at 
Teheran, in our favour, than in the expedition to the Persian Gulf. It 
was natural that Russia when at war with us should inflame Persia 
against us, but at the present moment the sincere desire of Russia is not 
to be involved in another war with this country. There is another point 
of importance. As the war is unfortunate, so the proclamation of it by 
the Governor-General of India was unconstitutional, nay, illegal. Treat- 
ing of the Chinese quarrel, he questioned the validity of the colonial re- 
gister, as the colonial law ought not to be repugnant to the law of the 
parent state; and he censured the course taken by the British repre- 
sentatives, especially the bombardment of Canton and the indiscriminate 
slaughter of unoffending citizens. But he declined to move any amend- 
ment. 

The Earl of CLarenpon thought Lord Derby would have done well 
to abstain from long and strong vituperation of the Government in the 
absence of information. Le gave explanations on the questions of fo- 
reign policy referred to in the Speech, substantially the same as the Pre- 
mier’s in the House of Commons, but with greater fulness. Meeting 
Lord Derby’s accusations respecting interference in Italy, he denied that 
Sardinia ever asked or received any promise of other kind of aid — 
pecuniary aid to enable her to place a large force in the Crimea. No 
doubt, it is inexpedient and dangerous for one or more states to interfere 
in the internal affairs of another; but if ever an exception was justified, 
it is in the case of Italy. What we did in Naples amounted to a public 
protest; and who can say the two Governments were not acting within 
the limits of their strict rights? The King has published an amnesty, 
which will be extended to all who promise submission; and he has 
signed a convention with the Argentine Republic enabling prisoners of 
their own free will to settle in that state. As regards the Persian war, 
Lord Clarendon gave a brief account of the causes that led to it—the 
outrages inflicted on our Mission, and the seizure of Herat. He asked 
the House to dismiss all that has been said in reference to the supposed 
connexion of a lady with the matter. In consequence of the persecution 
of the wife of a person under the protection of the British Mission, Mr. 
Murray left Teheran; but this rupture was not the cause of the war. 
The cause of the war, as he showed by reading correspondence, was the 
seizure of Herat, and numerous insults offered to the British Mission. 
Dilating on the importance of Herat, and remarking that Russia be- 
lieves in the extension of her empire by conquest, Lord Clarendon said 
that it is for the purpose of maintaining that prestige which after all is 
the great moral force by which we hold our Indian empire, that her 
Majesty’s Government have most reluctantly been compelled to go te 
war with Persia. He defended the course taken in China: he denied 
the accuracy of Lord Derby's description of the bombardment of Canton : 
he showed the inconveniences of the existing relations with that city : 
he affirmed that the British Governn-ent has only done what is necessary 
for the interests of all, and that the American officers have been in- 
structed to support us. He hoped that by standing by our flag we 
should successfully settle the dispute, and lay the foundation of a great 
extension of our trade with China. 

Earl Grey held that the war with Persia is indefensible ; that a simple 
violation of a treaty is not a sufficient warrant for war; that Persia had 
a right to go to war with Herat if she chose—who gave us the right to 
interfere? We have no right to dictate to independent states the course 
they shall pursue in relation to others. Whether right or not, it is in- 
expedient to go to war. We have no Asiatic power to fear in India. 
A Russian invasion of India, even with the aid of Persia, is a bugbear. 
But granting that invasion is not distant, then the policy on which we 
have acted is still more erroneous. If Russia is likely to wield the power 
of Central Asia against us, then surely, first of all, we should be on good 
terms with Persia : but these proceedings at Bushire will not be forgotten 
for many a year. What resource has Persia, but to throw herself into 
the arms of Russia? Our interest is to create in Persia a great and 
powerful state,—a thing impossible if Herat remain independent. It is 
bad policy to attempt to regulate the affairs of the Central Asian States. 
Then this Persian war is not merely an Indian war, it is a British war; 
yet Ministers did not do what was their duty—call Parliament together, 
and give it an opportunity of expressing its judgment—proclain war, in 
fact, in the usual way. He would not ask the House to condemn the 
war, but he could not consent to words implying approval; and he pro- 
posed to substitute for the paragraphs relating to the Persian war the fol- 
lowing paragraph— 

‘‘Humbly to inform her Majesty, that, while we deeply deplore the oc- 
currence of circumstances which have led to hostilities between her Ma- 
jesty and the Shah of Persia, we also feel it to be our duty very respectfully 
to express our regret, that when her Majesty’s servants advised her Majesty 
to give orders for the invasion of Persia by a British force, they did not at 
the same time advise her Majesty to call her Parliament together, so that 
Parliament might have learnt without delay that the nation was about te 
be involved in war, and might have had an opportunity of humbly submit- 
ting to her Majesty any advice it might have judged such an occasion to 
require. 

Karl GRANVILLE advanced counter-arguments against Lord Grey, 
tending to justify the war and the mode of proclaiming it adopted by 
the Government. Respecting Russia, he said— ‘a 

“I believe that at the present moment—and I am more justified than 
most other persons in saying this—it is not the intention of the Russian 
Government to take any such steps, and that their anxious desire is that 
this matter should be arranged as speedily as possible. But this does not 
affect the question of future contingent ies.” ; = ; 

Lord Brove1am protested against the notion that it is the vocation of 
this country to intermeddle in foreign affairs. England has no more 
right to plant Parliamentary governments all over Europe than the 
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French of 1792 had to plant republics all aroundthem. On the Income- 
tax he called up a reminiscence of bygone times— 

It might be said the necessity for the tax had not yet ceased; but 
he remembered that, in 1816, when he waged war against the tax, the 
Estimates were brought down to the House framed in the usual way, the 
King’s Speech having promised the utmost economy consistent with the 
efficiency of the public service. After six weeks’ campaign, the Income- 
tax was reduced by 14,000,000/. or 15,000,000/., and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer abandoned the war Malt-tax of some 3,000,000/. A sum of 
18,000,000/. was thus withdrawn from the Supply; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer prepared an amended set of estimates framed on the prin- 
ciple of cutting his coat according to his cloth. 

On a division, Lord Grey's amendment was negatived by 45 to 12; 
and the Address was to. 

Tue Persian anp Curnese Wars. 

Questions were put in the House of Lords on Thursday bearing on the 
war with Persia and the affair at Canton. 

The Earl of ELtennonovex asked, whether any despatch would be 
laid on the table authorizing Sir John Bowring to take advantage of any 
favourable opportunity for urging the Chinese authorities to observe the 
treaty and admit foreigners into Canton? The Earl of CLARENpDoN said, 
no specific instructions on that head were given to Sir John Bowring, 
but that in his general instructions he was told to bear in mind the de- 
sirableness of obtaining free access to Canton. 

** When Sir John Bowring arrived at his post, he communicated his ar- 
rival to the Imperial Commissioner, and requested an interview with him 
in Canton. That interview, however, was refused, and the only despatch 
addressed to Sir John Bowring upon that subject was one in which the Go- 
vernment approved the measures he had taken upon that occasion. No in- 
structions Save been sent to him since, although Sir John Bowring has 
constantly represented the inconvenience resulting from a want of direct 
communication with the Chinese authorities.” 

In reply to a further question, Lord CLarEenpon said that he did not 
intend to make any motion on the subject. 

The Earl of Matmessury complained that a course different from the 
practice of preceding Governments is followed now. When Sir George 
Bonham was on leave of absence in this country, he said that it would 
be no benefit, but rather the reverse, to insist on our right of admission ; 
as, if the English entered Canton, they would be exposed to insults from 
that barbarous and prejudiced population. Some of the despatches sent 
home in 1852-’53 would serve as antidotes to those of Sir John Bowring. 

Lord Ciarenpon replied, that he had not the least objection to fur- 
nish the papers indicated. If he remembered rightly, Lord Malmesbury 
had directed Sir John Bowring to confine himself strictly to the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” from Lord Malmesbury.) 

Earl Grey, satisfied with the promise of the papers, hoped they would 
extend as far back as the original treaty ; for the controversy was by no 
means a new one. Ile begged especially to hope, that among them 
would be ineluded a despatch which he had himself written, after con- 
sultation with the late Duke of Wellington, dated the 24th November 
1847, which strictly prohibited offensive operations being undertaken by 
the local authorities without reference to the Government at home. 

On the Persian question, the Earl of Denny inquired when the papers 
would be produced. Lord CLarenpon said, they are ready, but de- 
layed in consequence of the negotiations pending at Paris. Lord Derny 
thought that an insufficient reason. ‘The only papers asked for are those 
which illustrate the motives of Government in entering on war, and the 
mode of proclaiming war. For his own part, he was struck by the 
powerful statement of Lord Grey, and disposed to concur in the general 
principles he laid down. 

Law Rerorm. 

Before the division on Lord Grey’s amendment to the Address was 
taken, the Lorp CHANcELLor stated more in detail what law measures 
it is intended should be introduced. 

The first subject to which the Government had directed the attention of 
the House was the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. On that day week, 
he should ask their Lordships’ leave to introduce three bills—one ‘for the 
reform of Testamentary Jurisdiction, another to amend the laws of Marriage 
and Divoree, and a third on the subject of Church Discipline. The Attor- 
ney-General would also, as soon as possible, ask for leave to introduce into 
the other House a bill to render criminal Breaches of Trust, of which there 
had unfortunately been so many instances of late. Some time ago, a Com- 
mission was issued to inquire into the subject of the registration of lands ; 
that Commission had not yet reported, though he had reason to know that 
it had prepared the draughts of two bills to be laid before Parliament on the 
subject. In the mean time, it was his intention to ask the Legislature to 
effect a minor reform in the same direction—to render extremely simple 
mortgages of land by means of registration. There is at work at the pre- 
sent moment a Commission for the Consolidation of the Statute Law: 
nobody unacquainted with the subject could comprehend half the diffi- 
culties which beset it, but the Commission has succeeded in consoli- 
dating the whole Criminal Law, and bills similar to those which he 
laid on the table on the last day of the previous session will be 
introduced for the purpose of effecting that consolidation. He should 
also ask their Lordships to refer the Second Report of that Commission 
to a Select Committee, in order to consider the proposition in that 
report for the adoption of means to improve the manner and language 
of current legislation. The Member who introduces a bill is generally so 
glad to have it passed that he consents without difficulty to any alteration 
that is grapenet| in it; and the result is that, when the measure becomes the 
law, its various provisions are found not to dovetail together. Moreover, 
the language of the statutes is frequently discrepant, leading to uncer- 
tainty as to the meaning. What the Government, cache, propose is, that 
there should be an officer appointed, who should be a very able lawyer, and 
whose duties would be to report, when called upon, on every bill introduced 
for the alteration of the law; to explain exactly what its effect is, what is 
its bearing on the existing law, and generally to put the whole statute in 
order: further, after a bill has gone through Committee, the House should 
refer it, when thought fit, to this officer to examine and state the alterations 
it has undergone in passing that ordeal, and also to point out how far those 
alterations affect its general tenor. Of course, this officer would have it in 
lis power to offer suggestions for improving the language of an act; and it 
is to be hoped that the result will be to render our statutes more clear, less 
verbose, and more in harmony with the common feelings and understand- 
in gs of mankind. Another part of the same officer’s duties will be to 
classify the various acts passed within the year. His functions would, of 
course, be at first extremely tentative; but, no doubt, as they become gra- 
dually more defined, they would prove highly useful. Before concluding, 
it was right also to mention, that the Home Secretary intends to introduce a 
measure into the other House on the subject of Secondary Punishments. 











Tue Hupson’s Bay Monopory. 

Mr. Lanovcuere moved, on Thursday, for a Select Committee “ to 
consider the state of those British Possessions in North America which 
are under the administration of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or over 
which they have a licence to trade.” Those vast possessions lie beyond 
the limits of the Canadas, stretch from the waters of Hudson’s Bay to 
the Pacific, and include Vancouver’s Island. Extensive portions are 
suited only to hunting; but there are large districts rich in soil and mi- 
nerals, and others, from situation, valuable to commerce. For a long 
time the authority over those regions was divided between the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the North-west Companies, but more recently these 
companies amalgamated. The tenure of the Hudson’s Bay a in 
Rupert’s Land rests on a charter granted in 1670 by Charles the Second, 
The claim under that charter had been investigated by the Crown under 
Lord Grey’s administration of the Colonies; and on the statement of the 
Company the then Law-officers were of opinion that the claim was good, 
But the Company has a right of trading over far more valuable land— 
the district West of the Rocky Mountains called British Oregon. That 
right is held under a licence which expires in 1859. The Company’s lease of 
Vancouver's Island, granted by Lord Grey, expires in 1859. Under these 
circumstances, it is necessary that the subject should receive the fullest 
consideration, and the Company itself is anxious that the whole subject 
shall be thoroughly investigated. On the whole, he thought the rule of 
the Company has been beneficial to the native population. They have 
maintained discipline among their servants, and restrained the sale of ar- 
dent spirits among the Indians. But he doubted whether a trading com- 
pany could or would encourage colonization. 

Mr. Rorsvucx said that the Colonial Minister might have taken a 
shorter course, since general principles which apply to the question might 
have enabled him to legislate without specific inquiry. A fur company 
is opposed to colonization. They have kept their territories a solitude, 
and have done all they could to increase the numbers of bears, wolves, 
and foxes, and prevent the increase of man. What he desired to see was 
the clearing of forests and the draining of morasses, which would render 
the country habitable and the climate temperate. There is a country 
between the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay, as large as Europe, where a 
great nation might be created, which would prevent the preponderance of 
the United States. Even supposing the Company’s charter good, the 
House will find it difficult to uphold the rights of the Company in oppo- 
sition to the jnterests of humanity. 

Mr. AppERtEy said, the real question is, whether this extensive region 
shall continue to belong to the Queen, or be annexed to the United 
States. England must open it, or it will open itself. The Company’s 
charter has nio validity ; but if it were valid, it cannot be maintained in 
opposition to the rights and interests of mankind. They must free the 
country from the grasp of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and hand it over, 
not to the Colonial Office, but to Canada. 

Mr. E. Exxice defended the Hudson’s Bay Company's right and its 
rule. Asa proof that it is beneficial, he said that while the Indians in 
the United States are decreasing, they are actually increasing in British 
territory. 

Mr. GiapsTonE approved of the method of dealing with the subject 
first by a Committee. It is not only an error but almost a scandal that 
we have so long neglected this duty. The Committee must consider 
two questions,—the validity of the Company’s title, and the expediency 
of continuing to the Company the government of these vast territories. 
It is material to the interests of the country to know whether the chart- 
er of Charles the Second is or is not valid. So far as he had looked into 
the history and the documents bearing on the case—it was years ago— 
that history is not favourable to the legality of the title. 

‘The charter was granted in the year 1670; and an important part of 
its provisions was that the Company should make exertions to discover a 
new passage into the South Sea. All those expeditions which have been 
made by the adventurous navigators of England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at an enormous cost to this country, ought by rights to have been paid 
for out of the revenues of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It was the dis- 
covery of a new passage into the South Sea which was the moving consider- 
ation with Charles the Second, and even the Government of his day, when 
they committed those exclusive privileges to that company. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company having obtained the privileges, entirely forgot the great ob- 
ject of the North-west passage, and left to others the duty of conducting 
that matter and of paying for it. My honourable friend [Mr. Ellice] is not 
right when he speaks of this title as one which has inured with lapse of 
time and has passed without question from generation to generation. The 
charter was granted in 1670. In 1690 an act of Parliament was passed, 
from the terms of which there arises a very strong presumption of the in- 
validity and illegality of that charter. It is called, ‘ An Act for confirming 
to the Governor and Company trading to Hudson’s Bay their privileges and 
trade.’ The preamble recites pretty nearly the terms of the charter, and 
then proceeds to state that the Governor and Company have gone to great 
expense in the prosecution of the objects of the charter. The act then pro- 
vides that the powers conferred by the charter shall be valid, and that the 
Company shall be a body corporate. Even the phraseology of the act indi- 
cates the suspicion of its framers that at that period the charter was not 
worth the parchment on which it was written; because it says, that ‘the 
immunities, privileges, and powers,’ and so forth, ‘shall be allowed and 
given, which were thereby given, granted, or demitted, or mentioned to be 
given, granted, or demitted, to the said company.’ You will say that made 
the company a body corporate and settled the whole question. Very far 
from it; for the last words of the act are, ‘ Provided always that this act 
shall continue to be in force for the time of seven years from this, and to 
the end of the next session of Parliament, but no longer.’ ” 

If the charter was not questioned last century, it was because the affairs 
of the company, paralyzed by monopoly, were a perfect bagatelle. But 
when the North-west Company had pierced into the country and established 
stations which for the last forty years have done a great trade, then it became 
worth while to inquire into this charter. Opinions of eminent counsel were 
taken, and those of Lord Brougham and Mr. Sergeant Spankie were unfa- 
vourable to the legality of the charter. But the two companies coalesced, 
much to their own satisfaction. He trusted that the question of the charter 
would be submitted to a judicial tribunal, and that the other questions will 
be fully investigated. e entertained, he said, the strongest opinions as 
to the prudence and expediency of intrusting to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
or to any company whatever, the exclusive government of this vast 
territory. 

After some further conversation, Mr. Lanovcnere said that his de- 
sire had only been to bring the matter impartially before the House, 
and he was glad the course of the Government had met with general 
approval.—Motion agreed to. 
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TICKETS-OF-LEAVE. 

Lord Brrners moved for returns of a comprehensive nature relating 
to the operation of the ticket-of-leave system. In the course of conver- 
sation, Lord Campnett said the real question was—should they, or 
should they not, return to transportation? The Government must take 
into their serious consideration the absolute necessity of returning to 
transportation, if security is to be extended to her Majesty's peaceable 
subjects; and nothing but the assurance given by the noble Earl that a 
measure on this subject is in contemplation, and about to be introduced 
into the other House, could at all quiet the alarm now so justly felt by 
the public.—Returns ordered. 

Lord Duncannon has given notice, that on Monday he will ask 
whether her Majesty’s Government proposes to make any alteration in 
the system of tickets-of-leave to convicts, and whether a return to the 
system of transportation to any of our distant or rising colonies is con- 
templated. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Monckton Mites has given notice, 
that on the motion for the appointment of a Select Committee to consider 
the system of Secondary Punishments, he will move as an amendment, 
that the Select Committee which sat last year upon the subject of Trans- 
portation be reappointed, and instructions given to it to inquire into and 
report upon the best means of procuring temporary employment for dis- 
charged prisoners. 

Lorp CarpiGAN AND THE “ Srarr-Orricer.” 

The Earl of Carpican brought forward a personal question on Thurs- 
day. His character had been maligned in a work published under the 
cognomen of a “ Staff-Officer,” who is in reality Major the Honourable 
Somerset Calthorpe. Formerly, a man could defend his character by an 
appeal to the laws of honour. The great Duke of Wellington, Pitt, 

ox, Canning, Sir Robert Peel, had recourse to this remedy. “I, my 
Lords, have been more unfortunate than they were, because, in follow- 
ing their example, I have been placed at your Lordships’ bar to be tried 
as a felon, and have stood in danger of losing not only my personal pro- 
perty but’ even my personal liberty.” But the law regarding duelling 
is now much more stringent and severe than it was then. The course 
he had adopted was to apply first to the Commander-in-chief to bring 
the officer to a court-martial: the Duke of Cambridge declined to do so, 
on the ground that it would be inconvenient. Next, he applied through 
a friend to Major Calthorpe, asking him to withdraw the misrepresenta- 
tions: Major Calthorpe, admitting that two of the statements were un- 
true, refused to withdraw them, “‘on the plea of inconvenience to him- 
self and his publisher.” 

Now, said Lord Cardigan. after having received the approbation of Lord 
Raglan, and the thanks of Parliament—“ after all this, is it right or proper 
that a junior officer holding a Staff appointment should be permitted, two 
years afterwards, with impunity to malign my professional character ? 
ask, whether an officer who has thus disgraced himself, by publishing a state- 
ment containing allegations so gross and so utterly devoid of a vestige of 
truth, should be allowed longer to draw even half-pay from the public purse, 
and should be permitted to continue to hold an honourable post upon the 
Staff of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland.” 

Lord Panmure made the following reply to this interrogation— 

‘Owing to the general terms of the notice which was given by the noble 
Earl who has just sat down, I was unable to do more than to guess at the 
nature of the question which he was about to put to me; and I must be 
permitted, now that I have heard it, to express my regret at the practice 
which is growing up of making either House of Parliament a court of ap- 
peal upon points of discipline respecting the administration of the army. I 
cannot, however, find fault with the noble Earl for availing himself of his 
privilege as a Peer of Parliament to refute in this public manner the accu- 
sations which I cannot but say have been most wantonly brought against 
his military character ; but I think that, while he was conscious of being in 
possession of the approval of Lord Raglan for his distinguished and gallant 
conduct in the Crimea, he might well have afforded to pass by in silence 
the remarks of one so inferior in rank and judgment to the gallant officer 
under whom the noble Earl served. More especially might he have done so, 
I think, when he considered that he was armed also with a document which 
showed that he had received the thanks of this and the other House of 
Parliament. Although the noble Earl charges a particular officer with being 
the writer of the book to which he has referred, let me remind him, that, 
as far as the authorities at the Horse Guards are acquainted with the facts, 
that book was written under an anonymous signature. The Commander- 
in-chief, (who would have been present in his place today had he not been in 
attendance on her Majesty,) upon receiving an application from the noble 
Earl to redress through the means of a court-martial the injury which he 
had sustained from that book, stated that he did not conceive that it was 
his province to take notice of anonymous military publications, because such 
a precedent once established would lead to inevitable confusion in the admi- 
nistration of the discipline of the army ; and that moreover it appeared to him, 
as it appears to me, that the noble Earl had a recourse open to him by an ap- 
peal to the civil courts of the country, whereby he might have obtained re- 
paration for the defamation of his character. The noble Ear] has stated the 
reasons why he did not adopt another course in vindication of his honour, 
and why he did not appeal to what he called the ‘law of honour.” My 
Lords, I think that he was perfectly right in making no such appeal ; and 
am sure that the sooner such a law is abrogated entirely the better it will 
be for the profession and for society at large. I think, under all the cir- 
cumstances, that the only answer I can give the noble Ear! is to say, that it 
is not the intention of the Commander-in-chief to bring the officer who is 
supposed to be the author of the work in question to a court-martial ; and I 
would strongly recommend the noble Earl to rest upon the high testimonials 
which he has in his possession to refute the injustice to which he has been 
subjected.” 

Iontan OFFICERS, 

Mr. Lanovcnert has brought in a bill enabling subjects of the Ionian 
State to hold commissions in her Majesty’s naval onl military services, 
The matter had been brought tg his notice by the circumstance of a 
young man of good family and character, a native of those islands, wish- 

g to enter the military service of this country. The Commander-in- 
chief was willing to grant him a commission; but the Law-officers of 
the Crown, upon being consulted, were of opinion that it would be illegal 
in the present state of the law. 

Mortons on Suppty Nicuts. 

Mr, W. Wi111aMs moved that “ notices of motion on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply should have precedence only on alternate days.” He 
remarked, that the privilege of making motions on Supply nights has 
been so abused, that “‘ countless millions” of the public money are voted 
at unreasonable hours. He understood the Government would support 
his motion. It was seconded by Mr. Wisx. 


Sir Georcr Grey was at a loss to know on whose authority Mr. Wil- 
liams asserted that Government would support him. The privilege is 
sometimes abused, but it is still an ancient and valuable privilege, and 
Government could not assent to deprive the House of it.—Motion with- 
drawn. 

Nonrrotk Isianp. 

Mr. Lanovcnere has brought in a bill to alter the existing provisions 
relating to the Ecclesiastical Government of Norfolk Island. It ap- 
pears that when the civil government of Norfolk Island was transfer- 
red from Tasmania to New South Wales, the transfer of the ecclesias- 
tical government was omitted. The bill is to remedy that defect. Nor- 
folk Island is now purged of convicts, and inhabited by the Pitcairn 
Islanders, 

Ticz New Forest Commoners, 

The Earl of Matesnury, in moying “> returns, complained of the 
conduct of certain Commissioners sent down to adjudge the claims of 
commoners in the New Forest. He had, in November last, complained 
to them of the delay in investigating his own and other claims; and the 
Commissioners had replied by saying that they did not recognize in any 
man the right to address them in the manner Lord Malmesbury had 
thought fit to assume. He also complained generally of the conduct of 
the Commission. 

The Lory Cuancettor and Lord Campretu vindicated the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners, while admitting that they had misunderstood 
Lord Malmesbury’s letter, to which they had given an uncalled-for and 
angry reply. The Loxp Cuancexvor said, the Commissioners had ex- 
pressed their regret that they had misunderstood the letter.—Returns 
ordered. 

Tue Vacant JupGESHIP. 

In reply to Mr. Grapstonr, Sir Groner Grey said that it is not in- 
tended to keep open the vacancy in the Court of Exchequer pending the 
inquiries of the Commission as to whether any changes could be made 
consistently with economy and the public convenience, whereby a reduc- 
tion in the number of Judges could be made. At the present time, 
Sir George was informed, to keep open the vacancy caused by the death 
of Baron Alderson would lead to great public inconvenience, 


Che Cautt. 

At a Privy Council, held at Windsor Castle on Monday, the Royal 
Speech for the meeting of Parliament was settled and approved by the 
Queen in Council. Her Majesty appointed the Sheriffs of Counties for 
the ensuing year. Sir Alexander Cockburn was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and took his seat. The Duke of Newcastle took the oaths as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire. 

At a Court, held afterwards, Lord Castlerosse kissed hands on his ap- 
pointment as Comptroller of the Household ; and received his wand of 
office from her Majesty. 

General Barnard had audience, and delivered up the insignia of the 
Order of the Bath worn by his late uncle, Sir Andrew Barnard. Earl 
Granville, Lord Panmure, Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. M. T. Baines, 
had audience. 

The fourth dramatic performance took place on Thursday ; the selected 
play being Shakspere’s “ Richard II.” 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle have been—the Princes and the 
Princess Feodore of Hohenlohe-Langenburgh, the Princess Victoria 
Gauromma of Coorg, Sir Houston Stewart, Lord Palmerston, Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, Lord and Lady Stanley of Alderley, and 
Mr. Pemberton Leigh. 


Che Pietropalis. 


The Convocation of the Bishops and Clergy of the Province of Canter- 
bury met on Wednesday, in the Jerusalem Chamber. In the Upper 
House, where the Archbishop of Canterbury presided, there were the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of St. David's, 
the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, the Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop of Exeter, 
the Bishop of Llandaff, and the Bishop of Salisbury. The chief subject 
here discussed arose on a petition presented by the Bishop of Chichester 
calling attention to the “indiscriminate use” of the burial-service in 
cases where persons have died unbaptized, excommunicate, or by their 
own hands. The Bishop of Oxford was almost sure that the Bishop has 
power to protect a clergyman who refuses to read the burial-service over 
such as die manifestly in the commission of deadly sin. In one case, a 
clergyman in his diocese who refused to read the burial-service was 
threatened with legal proceedings; but they were stayed when it was 
known that the clergyman had acted under the directions of his diocesan, 
Other Bishops expressed similar opinions. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury said that he felt the difficulty of the remedy is greater than the 
difficulty of the evil, but he was sure the clergy would derive satisfaction 
from the statements of his reverend brethren. 

In the Lower House, a debate ensued on the formation of a Court of 
Appeal in matters of doctrine, Archdeacon Randall moved, that in all 
questions of doctrine or ritual the final appeal should be to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; that the Privy Council should refer 
a statement of the doctrine or ritual in dispute to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who, having assembled the Archbishops and Bishops of Eng- 
land and taken their opinion, should transmit it to the Judicial Com- 
mittee for a final decision. Professor Selwyn moved an amendment, 
making, in effect, the Synod of the Province the court of appeal. This 
was negatived without a division. Chancellor Martin proposed, that 
whether in conjunction with the Privy Council or not, the Court of final 
Appeal should consist of two Archbishops, three Bishops, the Regius and 
Margaret Professors of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Divinity Professors of Dublin and Durham, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, and five Ecclesiastical and Civil Judges, being mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Negatived by 35 to 14. 

The debate was resumed at the sitting of Thursday. Archdeacon Deni- 
son moved an amendment, to the effect that the House had ye 
to make other than those already before the Upper House. his was 








negatived by 24 to 21. But Archdeacon Harrison then moved and 
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carried a similar amendment, stating that the House would “ earnestly 
commend to the consideration of the Upper House the principles em- 
bodied in the report already presented to their Lordships, as those which 
in the judgment of this House are to be carefully kept in view with re- 
gard to the subject of appeal.” 

The Reverend Canon Seymour submitted a motion intended to secure 
“* the counsel and coéperation of the faithful laity in the proceedings of 
Convocation.” Archdeacon Denison objected that such a motion was 
not in order: but the Prolocutor ruled otherwise; and Canon Seymour 
argued in behalf of his proposal at great length, citing authorities from 
the early and medieval times of church history. The motion was se- 
conded by the Honourable and Reverend 8, Best; but before it could be 
discussed the House adjourned. 


The Bishop of London opened, on Saturday, a ‘ school-church” in 
Essex Street, St. Peter’s, Stepney. The parish of Stepney contains a 
population of 80,000; and throughout the whole parish there is only 
church-accommodation for 6000. ‘The district of St. Peter's contains 
13,000 inhabitants, and its endowment is 12/7. a year. The school- 
church in Essex Street has been built by the Reverend Thomas Rowsell. 
It is intended for use as a school-room and lecture-room during the week, 
and as achurch on Sunday, when there are to be several short services. 
The Bishop of London took the chair. The way in which the room 
would be used, he said, seemed a departure from the ordinary principles of 
the Church ; but we must now call the people together for worship however 
and wherever we can get them. There are peculiar but real difficulties 
with regard to the poor—they feel the difference of dress; they know 
not when they enter a church where to place themselves. These difti- 
culties must be overcome by opening up places of worship in which they 

ar. 

He thought they were right in gathering the poor wherever they could 
get them; and in such a place as the building in which they were then as- 
sembled everything unfitting or inappropriate for the worship of God could 
be easily removed, while upon other occasions, it could be devoted to pur- 
poses of secular instruction and amusement. They were often met with the 
observation that the churches which exist are not full; but he believed the 
more the working classes could be brought together in places like the present, 
the more reason would there be to hope that, in the course of time, they 
would be brought to the public worship of God in their own church. The 
rich must learn to love the poor, and look upon them as of themselves. It 
is a great evil that the ‘‘ two nations” should be constantly diverging from 
one another. Where would society be without the brawny arms and stout 
manly hearts of the poor? The rich could not assist the poor better than 
by helping to erect schools like these. 

Mr. Rowsell said he had been assisted in his endeavours by many of 
the principal manufacturers of the district ; but the alienation of the rich 
from the poor had thrown great difficulties in his way. Mr. Gladstone 
M.P., in proposing a resolution, treated at length of the duties of the 
Tich to the poor; of the dangers of permitting the poor to be out of mind 
as well as out of sight; and urging those who dwell in the West to give 
some acknowledgment of the obligation they owe to those who dwell in 
the East, lest they should live to deplore the consequences of their neglect. 
The Reverend F. D. Maurice also said there is a burden on the West it 
cannot shake off. The rich need far more contact with the poor than the 
poor with the rich—needing, as the latter do, to be refreshed with the 
manly strength of the strong and brave classes who form the working 
millions of the land. 

The following resolutions were carried— 

“That separation of rich and poor by their several residences at the East 

and West of London demands the active interchange of love and coipera- 
tion to sustain real church membership ; and that every work of the Church 
of England in educating and teaching the poor and crowded population has 
a claim upon the assistance of the richer members; that the vitality of 
church memberships should be expressed by active brotherhood ; and the 
labouring classes, while they so largely contribute to the strength and hap- 
piness of the country, need the sympathies and efforts of those who have 
received a higher education than themselves: and that the efforts which are 
being made in this district, consisting of 13,600 persons, mostly of the poorer 
classes, deserve confidence and help.” 
To A deputation from the Association for Promoting the Repeal of Taxes 
on Knowledge waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at his office, 
on Wednesday. ‘They were led by Mr. Milner Gibson, and their object 
was to press on the Chancellor “the necessity of repealing the Excise- 
duty on paper.” Alderman Baldwin and others made a variety of state- 
ments showing the effect of the duty in limiting production. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, that all he could say at present 
was, that this moment is not a very favourable one for entertaining the 
question of a reduction of duty, so far as that is likely to entail a dimi- 
nution of revenue. 

A deputation of gentlemen connected with Western Australia waited 
on Mr, Labouchere on Saturday, and presented a statement giving reasons 
to show that Western Australia is “ peculiarly adapted for a penal settle- 
ment.” The reasons are—that the colonists are willing to receive con- 
victs, employ them, and pay them great wages; that the said convicts 
can not only be employed in producing the necessaries of life, but in 
making roads and bridges; that the climate is fine, and escape, except by 
sea, impossible, as the natives would bring back all who might s¢ ek 
refuge in the bush ; and that Rottenest Island, fourteen miles from Fre- 
mantle, is well adapted for refractory convicts. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works held a special meeting on Tuesday, 
to consider the report of a Committee on Public Parks. The first motion 
submitted to the Board was, that measures should be taken for forming 
two parks, one in the South-eastern, and one in the Northern parts of 
the metropolis—the expense to be equally assessed on the whole metro- 
polis. There was considerable opposition, and it was held by the City 
members that these parks should be obtained without throwing burdens 
on the ratepayers. But on a division, the motion was carried by 20 to 
8. A second motion, directing that the Government should be asked to 
join the Board in the purchase of Hampstead Heath, was carried by 
13 to 5. 

A number of persons met at the Hanover Square Rooms on Saturday 


to hear a new project explained. It is proposed to form an institution, 
to be called the ‘‘ Emporio Italiano,” for very comprehensive purposes. 








There is to be a museum of Italian art, a theatre, a club-room, a lecture. 
room, a library, a primary school, prizes for Italian authors of new in- 
ventions, relief for Italians in distress, a scientific congress every year, 
and an Art Journal published in three languages by the Emporio. “The 
originator of this project is Count Montemerli. e has met with an 
expositor in Professor Vera, and a coéperator in the Marquis of Down- 
shire. There are to be a committee in London, and assistant committees 
in Italy. Politics and religion are excluded. An appeal is made 
not to the self-interest but the zeal of Englishmen for the cause of Italy, 
which it is to be hoped will be benefited by the execution of the project. 








Adolphus Harrison a/ias Adolphus Harrison Feistal, the person who was 
imprisoned for two years for kidnapping the Belgian girl, Alice Leroy, 
brought several actions against noblemen—the Marquis of Bath, Lord 
Batemen, Lord Somerton. The first action was tried in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on Wednesday. Harrison sought to recover 78/. for wine supplied 
at the house of Madame Denis in 1853-’54 by the orders of the Marquis of 
Bath. Harrison was a witness. He said he had seen Lord Bath at Madame 
Denis’s several times ; that he had opened the door to him; that he had 
taken orders for wine; that he had carried letters from him to Paris ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle Adéle and Madame Gabriel Dubois; that he had 
carried a letter from him to Mademoiselle Lamoreux, of the ballet. Te had 
charged for these services. He had seen the Duke of Cambridge at Madame 
Denis’s. [The Duke was on the bench.] Asked whether that was the 
Duke he saw at Madame Denis’s he said—‘* I won’t be positive. Lord 
Bateman called him ‘ Cambridge.’ A gentleman represented himself as the 
Duke of Cambridge who was exceedingly like him; but, at the same time, 
I won’t swear he was the Duke of Cambridge.’’ After leaving prison, Har- 
rison called on Lord Bath, made his claim, and received 4/. ** When I 
came out of prison, I found the visiting-book in a carpet-bag, among some 
letters. All these noblemen promised to get me a Government situation if 
I would not betray them; aud when I came out of prison they laughed at 
me.”’ Lord Campbell—* In what department of the Government?’ Wit- 
ness—‘* They promised to send me to one of the islands.’’ Lord Campbell— 
“To Norfolk Island?’ Witness—‘ Not Norfolk Island, but some place 
near Monte Video.” 

The Marquis of Bath was a witness. He admitted having visited at the 
house of Madame Denis in 1853, but not in 1854. He had ordered wine, 
and paid for it, but not in Harrison’s presence. Harrison had never carried 
letters for him to Paris. ‘* I occasionally made Madame Denis presents. 
She used to ask me to order up wines. She also suggested that there should 
be some supper, as the women looked for it. When she asked me to order 
wine, Harrison was not present. He was not the man I would have allowed 
to be in the drawingroom when I was talking to her there. I don’t recol- 
lect his presence on any occasion except when he opened the door, and wher 
he acted in the capacity of servant.’”” When Harrison called on him, he 
gave him 5/. for some of his letters addressed to Madame Denis, not on 
account of a bill for wine. It was proposed to call Lord Somerton and the 
Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Edwin James saying they were prepared to show 
that the statements respecting them were wholly false: but Lord Campbell 
said they could not be called. The Jury found a verdict for the defendant. 

Lord Campbell said—*‘ That being your verdict, gentlemen, I must say it 
appears to me that this isa most unfounded and infamous demand, and I 
think the Marquis of Bath has done well in resisting it.’’ Here there was 
an unsuppressed burst of applause. When it subsided, the Lord Chief 
Justice further said, that the plaintiff had not only been contradicted by 
the Marquis of Bath, but he had been contradicted by his own evidence and 
his own conduct—thus showing him to be a most dangerous member of 
society. 

It was afterwards stated in Court that the other actions had been with- 
drawn, 

The Court of Queen’s Bench gave a decision last week with respect to one 
branch of the Royal British Bank litigation—the liability of ‘* new share- 
holders” to creditors. The decision is that of a// the Judges, the whole 
bench having been conferred with. Lord Campbell pronounced the decision. 
Mr. Henderson, a creditor, having obtained a judgment against the bank, 
which was not satistied, he applied for leave to issue execution against an 
individual shareholder, Dr. Goddard ; Dr. Goddard resisted, on the ground 
that he, a “‘ new shareholder,” had been induced to take shares by the frau- 
dulent representations of the directors. The Judges decided, that as Dr. 
Goddard remained a shareholder and took dividends till the bank stopped, 
he was liable as a shareholder to the creditors of the bank. As to Dr. 
Goddard’s position with respect to other shareholders who might have been 
privy to the fraud, that was a matter not at present before the Court. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, Henry Edwards pleaded 
guilty to forging a power of attorney, with intent to sell Consols belonging to 
Mrs. Midmer, his cousin, who lives at Bath. Edwards had a proper power of 
attorney for receiving dividends for Mrs. Midmer; he was in pecuniary 
difficulties ; he deposited a power of attorney at the Bank, purporting to the 
signed by Mrs. Midmer, authorizing him to transfer 350/. of Consols. The 
fraud was prevented by a very simple precaution recently adopted by the 
Bank—an inquiry is addressed to the person whose name is attached to a 
power of attorney, to know if the transaction is correct. In this case the 
ome was at once detected when Mrs. Midmer received the letter from the 
Bank. Sentence, four years’ penal servitude. 

On Thursday, John Paul, lately clerk to the City of London Union, was 
convicted of stealing a check for 3787. The sentence was transportation for 
fourteen years. 

Joseph Burroughs, assistant to a druggist at Brompton, was tried for the 
manslaughter of Mr. Mareooley, a master tailor. The deceased sent for 
some castor-oil ; by accident or neglect, Burroughs put prussic acid into the 
phial with the oil—at the time he was engaged in preparing a lotion which 
was to contain prussic acid. The question for the Jury was, did this lament- 
able affair occur through negligence, or was it a simple accident? The Jury 
inclined to the latter view, and acquitted the prisoner; but they expressed 
their strong reprobation of the careless manner in which poisons are gene~ 
rally dispensed. 

Mr. Baron Martin has directed that the Turkish Bonds found in the pos- 
session of Pierce shall be delivered to Mr. Rees, the solicitor to the South- 
Eastern Railway, in trust for the benefit of Fanny Kay and her child. 


A great deal of the Magistrates’ time was occupied on Monday by crowds 
of labourers seeking their aid to get relief from the workhouses. Applica- 
tions were made at the Bow Street, Marylebone, Thames, and Lambeth 
Courts. The Thames Police Magistrate ordered 5/. to be distributed among 
the most distressed of the men ; though he complained that on a former oc~ 
easion the very men relieved during a frost, when they got work soon 
figured before him among the “ drunk and disorderly.’ _ In many cases 
stated on Monday, it was explained that the applicants resisted the rules of 
the workhouse—some refused to become inmates of the house: crowds be- 
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sieged the doors and demanded relief without inquiry. A number of men 
were produced at the Thames Office who had marched about in a body, with 
shovels in their hands, asking arms—the timid would call it extorting 
money. Mr. Yardley, warned them, that any repetition of such conduct 
would be visited with imprisonment. 

On subsequent days fresh crowds besieged the Police Courts; many com- 

laints were made that relief was not given without the applicants working 
at stone-breaking,—an employment quite unsuitable for some of the men, 
whose hands were blistered, rendering them unable to work at their usual 
trade if they should get a job. The Magistrates explained that they could 
not control the rules of the Poor-law Board, 

Sixteen ablebodied paupers, eleven considerably under forty years of age, 
were brought before the Southwark Magistrate for refusing to labour in 
Christchurch Workhouse. The accused said they could not work on the 
food allowed them. The Clerk of the Guardians explained, that formerly 
the inmates of the workhouse had meat three times a week ; but latterly, as 
that fare was better than many of the poorer ratepayers could get, an appli- 
cation had been made to the Poor-law Board to alter the dietary, and now 
meat is given only twice a week. The paupers said they would go to prison 
rather than work on such scanty allowance. The Magistrate sent them to 
prison for fourteen days. It seems that they had expected better food in the 
prison ; and they were rather surprised when they were told they would get 
only bread and gruel during their imprisonment. 

Bacon and his wife were reéxamined by the Lambeth Magistrate on Wed- 
nesday. The evidence of Inspector Young and Sergeant Broad as to the 
eonduct of Bacon—his prevarication and lying, and his general behaviour— 
after the discovery of the murder, and that of some other witnesses, all 
tended to increase the strength of the belief that the husband rather than 
the wife was the murderer of the two children. Both the accused were 
again remanded. 

Anderson and Saward were finally examined before the Lord Mayor on 
Thursday ; they will be brought up again for the reading of the depositions, 
and will then be committed. 





Mr. William King Norman, secretary to the Reform Club, has lost his life 
by an over-dose of laudanum taken to allay pain. 





Provinrial, 


The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of York 
met on Wednesday; but met only to be dismissed. Canon Trevor 
handed in a paper—the contents of which are not described. 


On Monday, Mr. Edward Riley Langworthy, proposed by Mr. J. A. 
Turner, and seconded by Alderman Higgins, was duly elected Member 
for Salford, in the room of the late Mr. Brotherton. As had been antici- 
pated, there was no opposition. 


The Birmingham Association for the Removal of Obstacles to Educa- 
tion called a meeting last week to consider the case of vagrant children, 
and the best means for insuring them some kind of industrial and school 
training. The meeting was held at Dee’s Hotel; Lord Calthorpe pre- 
sided; Mr. Alfred Hill and Sir Stafford Northcote attended to explain 
the measures they propose; and Mr. Adderley, Mr. Muntz, the Reverend 
Grantham Yorke, and the Reverend Mr. Miller, formed part of an in- 
fluential audience. It appears from a report of the proceedings, that 
the subject has previously occupied the attention of the Association ; 
and that, at a former meeting, Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh had called at- 
tention to “Dunlop’s Act” as applicable to the case. Mr. Dunlop's 
act has been tried, and found to work pretty well in Scotland. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote has drawn the heads of a bill, and, under the direction of 
the Criminal Law Committee of the Law Amendment Socicty, a bill has 
also been drawn by Mr. Alfred Hill and Mr. Montague Ainslie. These 
were now submitted for consideration. Mr. Hill explained that Mr. 
Ainslie, Sir Stafford, and himself, concurred in their views; and those 
views were embodied in a bill. 

“The provisions of the bill are shortly these. Industrial Schools and 
District Union Schools might, after inspection by the School Inspector, be 
certified by the Secretary of State as schools to which children might be 
sent under the act. Any child found begging, committing acts of vagrancy, 
wandering about without a home, or allowed habitually to frequent the 
streets, uncared for, &c., might be arrested by the Police, and brought 
before a Magistrate, who might authorize the child’s detention in the Work- 
house or other place not a prison, while inquiries were made; and (due 
notice having been given to the parents and the Guardians of the Union in 
which the child was found) any two Magistrates, or one Stipendiary, might 
order security, not less than 1/. or more than 4/. if offered by the parent, or 
not more than 1/. if offered by the Guardians, and if no sufficient security 
were offered, or if it were offered by the Guardians, and the Magistrates 
were of opinion that the child’s up-bringing would not be likely to be attained 
if the security were accepted, they might order him to be sent to a certified 
school for such period as they thought necessary for his proper training ; 
provided he should not be detained against his will after fifteen years old, 
and that he might be discharged on security being found, or upon a proper 
eccupation and livelihood being provided for him. For the maintenance of 
the child, the Magistrates were to be empowered to order a weekly pay- 
ment to be made from the common fund of the union in which he was found, 
these children being a sort of casual poor, who are now chargeable in the 
first instance, to this fund; the burden, however, to be shifted to the parish 
of the child’s settlement, if found. The Magistrates were also empowered 
to order the child’s parents, if able, to reimburse the union or parish. To 
meet the religious difficulty, parents were to be empowered, under necessary 
restrictions, to select the particular Industrial School to which their children 
should be sent. Children absconding from school were to be punished by 
imprisonment, or being sent to a Reformatory School. Persons encouraging 
children to abscond, or harbouring them, were to be liable to penalties. 
These are substantially the provisions of the Scotch Acts. Some minor pro- 
visions have been introduced, suggested partly by the experience of the 
working of the law in Scotland, viz. that very depraved children may be 
sent to Reformatories instead of to Industrial Schools, to be, however, main- 
tained from the same sources as if they had been sent to Industrial Schools ; 
that Boards of Guardians may voluntarily contract with Industrial Schools for 
the maintenance of poor children; that the managers of Industrial Schools 
may permit children, if they think it expedient, to sleep at their parents’ 
abode, or at that of any other proper person; and that, at the instance of 
their parents, unmanageable children who are likely to fall into evil courses 
may be sent to school and detained there, provided the parents pay at least 
2s. per week ; and that the Lords of the Treasury may pay to theschools 50s, 
a year per child.” 

A sub-committee was appointed, with instructions to combine the 
views of the Sectional Committee of the Association, Sir Stafford North- 
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cote, and the Law Amendment Society, and to render assistance in pre- 
moting a bill thus formed, by deputation to the Premier, conferring with 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, and by generally circulating 
information on the subject. 





At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on 
Monday, Mr. Bouch, for Mr. Booker, long a resident in Demerara, 
stated to the Chamber the views of that gentleman on the growth of cot- 
ton. Upwards of 400 cotton estates have been abandoned in the colony, 
not because cotton-cultivation does not pay, but because there is no la- 
bour to cultivate the crop. If in work, those estates would produce 
150,000 bales per annum; and there is besides in Demerara virgin land 
sufficient to supply our entire demand. On the motion of Mr. Bouch, it 
was resolved, that the Chamber is prepared to support any measure which 
shall appear calculated to remove the obstacles to the introduction of free 
labour in our colonies, and which shall protect the free labourers who 
may be introduced, 





The Tyne shipowners have resolved to reduce the wages of their 
anes at the end of one month, owing to the depressed state of the coal- 
trade. 





The Board of Trade ordered an inquiry to be held before two Magistrates 
at Southampton into the cause of the wreck of the Tyne. Their report 
throws the blame on Mr. Valler, the master of the vessel. ‘“ After a most 
careful and anxious investigation, we cannot arrive at any other opinion 
than that the ship was lost by the wrongful act and default of Captain Val- 
ler, in consequence of the lead not being constantly hove on approaching 
the land, ond in accordance with the Company’s instructions, oa the cap- 
tain not making due allowance for the wind and strong ebb-tide that was 
running from the time he passed Portland, and the total absence of those 
precautions necessary to insure the safety of a large ship within so short a 
distance of the land.’’ In consequence of this report, the Board of Trade 
have ordered that Mr, Valler’s certificate shall be suspended for twelve 
months. 

Peter Campbell, second mate of the American ship James L. Bogart, has 
been committed by the Liverpool Magistrates for shooting at a Coloured 
seaman ou board his ship. There have been desperate struggles between 
the officers and crew of this vessel. 

The other evening, about four miles from Bath, four ruffians stopped the 
chaise of Mr. Dymock, a surgeon, beat Mr. and Mrs. Dymock with blud- 
geons most cruelly, and got clear off with money and valuables to the 
amount of 100/. The lives of the sufferers have been endangered, and it is 
supposed that the ruffians intended to kill them, had not the sound of an 
approaching carriage scared them away. 

Plymouth and the vicinity are a prey to burglars, who carry on their 
operations without any effectual check from the police. 

Two farm-labourers near Chatham have been suffocated by the use of 
Joyce’s portable stove and fuel to warm the room in which they slept—the 
place was filled with carbonic acid gas. 

The parish-church of Wallasey, near Birkenhead, was burnt down very 
early on Sunday morning ; apparently from fires lighted on Saturday night to 
warm the building for the Sunday morning service. The tower was built in 
1530; the body of the church was much more modern, 


SCOTLAND. 


Dr. Begg, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, and other supporters of the new 
franchise-extension movement in Scotland, waited on the Lord-Advocate 
on Saturday, at his chambers in Edinburgh, to bring their scheme offi- 
cially under his ken. In reply to their statements, Mr. Moncreiff said, 
he would frankly state his own views—“ nobody’s views but his own.” 
He seemed to be in favour of the registration of county voters; but 
with regard to the other points, he was not sure that the forty-shilling 
franchise would not work into the hands of the large proprietors. More- 
over, approving of an extension of the suffrage, he does not wish to see 
the working classes of the towns buying county franchises. 

‘*] have as great a desire to see the working classes raise themselves in 
the scale of society as any man can have ; but I wish a county constituency 
to be a county constituency, and a town constituency to be a town constitu- 
ency. Moreover, it seems to me that there is a want of consistency, in ab- 
stract principle at least, in the purchase of land for the express purpose of 
acquiring the franchise. That is what I always objected to in the case of 
the Conservatives, who were in the habit of clubbing together and buying 
estates, and dividing and parcelling them out into 10/. qualifications. Even 
when this is honestly done, I think it is not the spirit of representative go- 
vernment at all, because the franchise is taken as the test of the intelligence 
of the particular voter and his interest in the locality in which he has a vote. 
Now, without saying that I would adhere very stringently and strictly to that 
doctrine in the adjustment of the franchise j must plainly say that it is not 
an object that weighs much with me, that the working classes of Edinburgh, 
or the professional classes of Edinburgh—its journeymen, or doctors, or law- 
yers, or any other body of men—should be buying land in the samy | for 
the purpose of having a vote. Quite the reverse. Where villages have 
grown up within a county—villages of a manufacturing or mining character 
—it is quite right that such a constituency should vote in the county. But, 
on the other hand, it seems to me that the persons who ought to vote for a 
county or burgh are the persons who live in the county or burgh, and have 
their interest there... . . I think it would be out of the question to give 
votes in counties to persons residing in burghs. I know no principle on 
which that can possibly be maintained,” 











Foreign aud Colonial. 
SFranct.—The Moniteur has published a kind of manifesto of Imperial 
opinion on the future of the Danubian Principalities. The Government 
of the Emperor, desirous to secure the independence of the Ottoman 
empire, and to improve the condition of the Christian populations de- 
pendent on the suzerainty of the Sultan, is of opinion that the union of 
Moldavia and Wallachia is “the combination best suited to assure to 
Moldavia and Wallachia the strength and consistency necessary to make 
them on that side a useful bulwark for the independence of the Ottoman 
territory. The Government of the Emperor had then, from the very 
first, clearly expressed its view of this important question, It has not 
ceased to profess it; and the exchange of communications which took 
place recently between it and the Cabinets which entertain a different 
opinion as regards the measures to be taken at Constantinople for the 
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convocation of the Divans has only strengthened its convictions.” And 
the French Government does not despair of seeing those convictions pre- 
yail in the councils of the Powers. 

It is stated that the Neapolitan Government is anxious to resume 
friendly relations with England and France; and that the representa- 
tives of a great Power at Paris and London have been employed to place 
the King’s proposition regarding the exile of the political prisoners be- 
fore the Cabinets of St. James’s and the Tuileries. 

The French army is reduced by 46,000 men; which, with previous 
reductions since the peace, gives a total reduction of 141,000, 

The Duke of Malakoff is to have a pension of 4000/7. a year, with re- 
version to his eldest son—should he have one. 

A number of gentlemen, amounting to a hundred, formerly students 
at the Collége de Henri IV, now the Lycée Napoléon, dined together 
last week, at Lemardelay’s, in the Rue Richelieu. M. Emile Augier, 
the poet and candidate for the honours of the French Academy, was in 
the chair. The first toast proposed was ‘‘ The Absent”; which was re- 
ceived with much applause. The political sense attached to the words, 
and understood by all present, referred to the Princes of the Orleans 
family, who were educated at the College. After dinner a collection was 
made for those who had fallen into poverty. It was announced that the 
Princes of Orleans had sent their subscriptions to the President to fur- 
ther the objects of the meeting. 

Belginm.—Vhe Jowrnal of Brussels, in its Paris correspondence, pub- 
lished a statement to the effect that Verger had been instigated to murder 
the Archbishop of Paris by a secret society in Belgium. In the Chamber 
of Representatives, on the 30th, M. Verhacgen called the attention of the 
Prime Minister to this statement, and asked that it should be formally 
investigated by the Minister of Justice. Count Vilain XIIII readily 
consented to the proposal, and took the opportunity of making some re- 
marks on the conduct of the refugees. 

‘*T ought here to declare, for the information of foreigners, that the poli- 
tical refugees who are at present residing in Brussels have no secret socie- 
ties. With scarcely an exception, they have conducted themselves in an 
honourable manner, and have shown themselves worthy of the hospitality 
which is freely granted to them. 
sympathy, and the communications which I have had with some of them 
were of a most agreeable character. Upon my entrance into my present 
office, I made known to all the proscribed that they would never be disturbed 
by the Belgian Government for their anterior acts during their residence in 
this country; but I have at the same time told them that the laws would be 
applied against them with the utmost firmness if they committed any act 
which tended to compromise our relations with foreign powers. I can con- 
fidently declare, that there has not been any occasion for harsh proceedings 
on the part of the Government towards those refugees. We have had very 
few measures to take upon the subject of expulsion.” 

Staly.—Further accounts have come to hand respecting the bearing 
of the Austrian ammesty on Italians in exile. They are at liberty to 
apply for permission to return home ; and if the application be made in 
“a proper manner,” it will be granted—‘ even to Manin.” Some 
strong accusations are made against the Emperor. He is said to have 
told Count Litta, that if there were a reyolution the nobles should not be 
protected from the mob. 

‘The spontaneous illumination was thus brought about. The police 
organized a body of about 500 of the greatest villains in Milan, men who 
were either liberated from prison or who ought to have been in prison. 
They gave them drink and money ; when they proceeded through the streets 
ealling ‘ Light up! | Long life to ourselves and death to the gentry!’ This 
was the spontaneous illumination. These blackguards kept the whole town 
in alarm, broke into houses, wounded several gentlemen, and broke an im- 
mense number of windows; and the Emperor’s words to Count Litta were 
fulfilled—‘ he would not protect the nobles, but leave them to the fury of 
the mob,’”’ 

On the other hand, accounts by other pens still represent the mani- 
festations as spontaneous. 

The King of Naples has found out a new method of disposing of his 
political enemies. He has contracted with the Argentine Republic to 
take them. They are to form a kind of military colony. Naples pays 
their passage out, and the Argentine Republic finds them in land, Only 
those will be sent who are willing to go. 

Hrumark.—An outline of the arrangement for the scttlement of the 
question of the Sound Dues has been made public. The King of Den- 


I have for this proscribed class a sincere | 


, formed by him. 


mark undertakes to keep up lights, beacons, and buoys free of cost, and | 


to reduce the land transit duty ; and the contracting states, parties to the 
treaty, agree to pay in return for the dues formerly levied 30,570,698 
rixdollars, according to quotas already agreed upon. The quotas are to 
be paid within twenty years, in half-yearly instalments. 


@urkey.—There appears to be some signs of activity among the 
*¢ Commissions ’’ whose business it is to settle many matters in Turkey. 
The Boundary Commissioners have gone to Moldavia to join Staff- 
Lieutenant Besson, who was already there tracing the new frontier. The 
Sultan received the Commissioners for the Principalities on the 25th 
January. It is stated that the Porte is preparing an amnesty for the 
exiled Moldo-Wallachians. 

Prrsia —The Gazette of Teheran has published a “document” de- 
scribed as laying great stress on the injustice of England in declaring war 
pending the negotiations that had been opened at Constantinople. This 
manifesto concludes by announcing the despatch of an army to oppose 
the progress of the English expedition. The Affghan, Haidar Khan, at 
the head of a cavalry brigade, is said to have taken [it should be re- 
taken] Furrah, and advanced towards Herat to attack the Persian Mu- 
rad Khan. A French journal, however, gives a different version of the 
rumour. According to the Pays, the Candahar Sirdars, far from attack- 
ing the Persians, had paid their chief a friendly visit a¢ Furrah,—a sign, 
if authentic, of disaffection to Dost Mohamed. 

It is further stated, that “an English division, under Sir John Law- 
rence, is marching towards Candahar; and that new taxes for defraying 
the war expenses are imposed in Persia.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Berlin says that ‘the assertions of the 
English papers, relative to the pretended acceptance of the British ulti- 
matum by Persia, are incorrect. A Russian note protests against the 

retensions of England; admitting, at the same time, the evacuation of 
Herat by Persia,” 

A telegraphic despatch from Alexandria, dated January 24, states that 

“the English are about to occupy Mohammradd and Bender Ali, two 


towns on the Persian Gulf. Bender-Abbaz, an important post on the 
coast of the kingdom of Persia, being occupied by the Imaum of Muscat, 
an ally of the English, will, it is supposed, be respected by the latter.” | 


@uited Staters.—The Asia arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
advices from New York to the 21st January. : 

Some curious intelligence has been brought by this mail. The Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvannia has elected a Republican, Mr. Cameron, to the 
United States Senate, over Mr. Forney, the candidate of the Democratic 
party, and for whom all Mr. Buchanan’s personal and political influence 
was exerted. Mr. Forney has been a most active partisan for many 
years, and the right hand of the new President in his political operations, 
| It is now stated that the Committee on Territories will report a bill can- 
| celling the Slave laws of Kansas; that there will be a new clection; 
| and that every challenged voter will have to take an oath that he is 
a bona fide settler. A ‘‘ Northern Revolutionary Convention” was sit- 
ting at Worcester, Massachusetts. Its object is avowed to be disunion 
at once. Mr. Peabody, the banker, has been lecturing the “ drab-co- 
loured” gentlemen of Philadelphia on repudiation, and admonishing 
them to pay their debts. Mr. Peabody holds, it is understood, 400,000 
dollars worth of these bonds; but “he wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he was not pleading for his own purse, for he pledged his 
word that every penny of back interest he might receive should be 
handed as a free gift to some Pennsylvanian institution,” provided the 
= paid the said arrears. ‘The monition was received in expressive 
silence.” 

The inhabitants of Carson Valley, in the Territory of Utah, have 
prayed Congress to relieve them from Mormon oppression and annex 
them to California. The Committee on Territories have reported against 
the prayer. But it appears to “the Committee, that some measure of 
wider scope is necessary to effect a radical cure of the moral and political 
pestilence which makes Utah the scandal of the American people. Such 
a measure is now on the calendar—the bill for ‘the prevention and 
punishment of polygamy ’; and there is no legislation more earnestly de- 
manded.” 

Central Amerira.—Walker’s fortunes are still in the decline. By 
seizing the stock of the Aecessory Transit Company, he raised up a 
powerful enemy in Mr. Vanderbilt, the steam-ship owner; and one of 
Vanderbilt's agents, aided by the Costa Ricans, have cleverly contrived 
to seize every steamer on the San Juan and Lake of Nicaragua, 
except the Virgin, on which Walker hoists his flag. Thus his communi- 
cation with New York is cut off. A number of recruits arrived a 
short time after the exploit had been performed. Finding they could 
not get up the river, they seized Punta Arenas. 
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Phiscellancans. 


The arrangements connected with the organization of the War Office 
are now completed, and the offices of Clerk of the Ordnance, Deputy- 
Secretary-at-War, and Director-General of Army Clothing have been 
abolished; by which a saving of 5000/7. a year is effected. Colonel 
Mundy has been appointed Governor of Jersey, and Sir Benjamin Hawes, 
the late Deputy-Seeretary-at-War, becomes the permanent Under-Se- 
cretary of State; Mr. Godley, the late Director-General of Stores, is 
appointed Assistant-Under-Secretary of State; Sir Henry Storks, K.C.B., 
is appointed Secretary for Military Correspondence; Captain Caffin, at 
present Naval Director-General of Artillery, is appvinted Director of 
Stores and Clothing, and the salary attached to the former office is saved 
to the public. Mr. Ramsay, who has hitherto been Assistant-Director- 
General of Clothing, will be Assistant-Director of Stores and Clothing, 
and will, in consequence of the amalgamation, undertake other duties 
connected with Army stores generally, in addition to those hitherto per- 
Sir Thomas Troubridge is appointed Deputy-Adintant- 
General; and will, under the directions of his Royal Highness tae Ge- 
neral Commanding-in-chief, perform the multifarious duties connected 
with the arrangement for the patterns of clothing, accoutrements, and 
necessaries supplied to the troops, and those purely military duties for- 
merly undertaken by the Board of General Officers. 

Rear-Admiral Peter Richards, for a long time a Naval Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, has been appointed Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital. He 
was First Lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte at Algiers, 

The Honorary Canonry of St. Paul’s, vacated by the death of the Re- 
verend Thomas Bowdler, has been bestowed upon the Reverend John 
Hampden Gurney, Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 


A correspondent reports the death of Mr. Worcell, a gentleman who 
was highly esteemed by the Polish emigrants of the Republican party. 
Stanislaus Worcell was born in 1798, of a noble family of Poland; he 
had the title of Count, and large estates in Volhynia. “When the revo- 
lution broke out in 1831, he armed the inhabitants of his district and 
joined the revolutionary army; and afterwards represented his province 
in the National Diet at Warsaw. On the defeat of the patriots, “‘ Mr.” 
Worcell, as he preferred to be called, became an exile; and he belonged 
at different periods to the Polish Committees in Paris, Brussels, and 
Londen. For many years he had acted with Mazzini and Ledru Rollin. 
His cultivated understanding and amiable disposition made him esteemed 
even by those who did not sympathize in his Republican enthusiasm. 





A number of “political entertainments” took place on Monday. The 
Premier’s guests were Sir John Ramsden and Sir Andrew Agnew, the mover 
and seconder of the Address, and a party of Members of the House of 
Commons. The Lord President received the Duke of Cambridge, the Earl 
of Cork, (the mover of the Address in the Lords,) the Lord Chancellor, and 
twenty-eight other Peers : and the Countess Granville, later in the evening, 
held an assembly. The Earl of Derby gave a sonegent to Peers of his party ; 
while Mr. Disraeli feasted a large number of Members of the Lower House. 

The American Minister entertained at dinner Lord Napier, the new 
Minister to the United States, and a number of the Corps Diplomatique, on 
Saturday. 

The Bishop of Oxford gave a dinner to a party of Bishops, at Cuddesdon 
Palace, on Monday. 

The officers of the Royal Engineers dined together, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Monday: Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Pasley oceupied the 
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The Earl of Yarborough has been appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Lincoln- 
shire, in the place of Lord Granby, now Duke of Rutland; and the new 
Duke of Rutland Lord-Lieutenant of Leicestershire, in succession to his fa- 
ther, who had held that high office more than half a century. 


The accounts of the illness of the Earl of Harewood from the recent ac- 
cident have been chequered during the week ; but the last bulletin was rather 
favourable. 

The Prince of Wales has joined the huntsmen in the vicinity of Windsor : 
he was out thrice last week, and his fearless leaps delighted the sporting 
gentlemen and farmers who rode with him. 


General Count d’Audigne, formerly a Peer of France, died at Fontaine- 
bleau, a few days since, at the age of ninety-one. 

Dame Masters has departed this life, in the Aylesbury Union, in her hun- 
dred-and-fourth year. She retained the use of her "hacultics till a short 
time before her death. A daughter and granddaughter recently visited her 
—the daughter is in her seventy-first year, the grandchild in her fifty-first. 


Mr. Charles Mathews has ‘published the following contradiction of a re- 
port that he had taken unto himself a second wife. ‘‘ A few days ago, you 
kindly congratulated me on my recovery from my late accident, and com- 
plimented me on the fortitude with which I endured four dangerous opera- 
tions; but you were probably not aware, nor indeed was I myself, that I 
had undergone a fifth, and that, sometimes, of a much more fatal tendency 
than the others—I have been married! A paragraph has ‘ gone the rounds,’ 
as it is called, copied, I believe, from a Gloucester paper, headed ‘ Marriage 
of Mr. Charles Mathews,’ stating that I had ‘taken unto myself a second 
wife in the person of pretty Miss Oliver.’ Allow me, in justice to that 
amiable young lady, to announce publicly, that such is not the case, in 
order that her numerous admirers may be assured that, as far as I know, 
she is still open te ee. 
all events, for the good taste of my selection, though I must express my 
wonder at so improbable a story having obtained belief. 
I cannot conceive that any one could have the heart to give her away ; and 
in the next, having only my left arm at liberty at present, which I am sure 
would not be sufficient to encompass half her charms, and my right hand 
being nearly disabled altogether, I could but at best offer her a left-handed 
marriage, and far be it from me to insult her with such a proposition. No, 
Sir,—may she speedily obtain a husband of half my age and double my 
worth; and I shall be most happy, with the appropriate tears of affection in 
my eyes, to give my consent and bless her union.” 


The cause of the suspension of the Rerue de Paris was incorrectly stated 
—it was for an attack on the King of Prussia, in the shape of a review of a 
book containing his speeches. A very amusing story attaches to the book. 
It was published at Leipsic, ia 1855; the author is a Prussian residing in 
England ; the book consisted of the speeches of the King—before and after 
dinner; it was dedicated to his Majesty, and had his portrait prefixed ; a 
copy was sent to the King; probably he looked merely at the portrait and 
dedication, and he was so pleased with these that he ordered a number of 
ce cE It was subsequently discovered that the object of the book was"to 
ridicule him, by showing what nonsense he had uttered, and how he had 
contradicted himself on different occasions! the King’s ‘‘ enemy” had pub- 
lished the book, but the King himself supplied the materials. 

A woman at Bury St. Edmunds, of excellent character and much reli- 
gious feeling, has been afflicted with a delusion—she thought she was com- 
manded by Heaven to eat and drink no more till she received fresh direc- 
tions. For ten days she took nothing; but having been removed to the 
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We are pleased to hear that the claims advanced for the representatives 
of Henry Cort, to compensation for the loss inflicted on him by his un- 
just treatment in the name of the State, are receiving an extended recog- 
nition, which can scarcely fail to secure justice at last. Meanwhile, an 
important testimony to the value of his inventions appears in the article 
on “Iron” in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
paper is contributed by Mr. William Fairbairn, one of the very highest 
authorities in all matters relating to iron manufactures. He says— 

“Tt would be a difficult task to enumerate all the services rendered by 
Mr. Cort to the iron industry of this country, or sufficiently to express our 
sympathies with the descendants and relatives of a man to whose mechanical 
inventions we owe so much of our national greatness. It is perhaps not 
generally known, that Mr. Henry Cort expended a fortune of upwards of 
20,000/. in perfecting his inventions for puddling iron and rolling it into 
bars or plates ; that he was robbed of the fruit of his discoveries by the vil- 
lany of officials in a high department of the Government ; and that he was 
ultimately left to starve by the apathy and selfishness of an ungrateful coun- 
try. When these facts are known, and it has been ascertained that Mr. 
Henry Cort’s inventions have conferred an amount of wealth upon the coun- 
try equivalent to six hundred millions sterling, and have given maintenance 
and employment to siz hundred thousand of the working population of our 
land for the last three or four generations, we are surely justified in re- 
ferring to services of such vast importance, and in advocating the principle 
that substantial proofs of the nation’s gratitude should be afforded to rescue 
from penury and want the descendants of such a benefactor.” 








Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 


| for the week ending on Saturday last, 












Ten Weeks Week 

of 1847-"56. of 1857 
Zymotic Diseases. ......cccccccscccsssccccccccceccscsvescssvcesces » i 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat , 65 
Tubercular Diseases ........ coevcccecsccesoceceessesoeessoecoocs 1M 
eases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses, 156 
sof the Heart and Blood-vessels .. 46 
of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration . . . 288 
of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... os 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &.. 2.0... 06.6 ccc c cee eeeeeeeeeeeenneees it 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &¢.... 6.0.66. cceeeeeeeee 7 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, && aq 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, && on 4 
BEaWPermmatlens ..cccccccccccccccccesescccvcccsevesesevevceccecece 2 
PuSeINsse MATER cc cccccccccccccccccccccsssovesteccsconcss 21 
AGPOPHY .....-ceccccrccccerccccerceereeeecueseueeeeeeoeeseserees ay 
Age . 61 
Sudden 8 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance. ..........6..00e008 a4 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...........sseeeeeeee 1167.3 1209 


insured their lives, it seems 
policy has been paid died at 
ninety-seven; the Pelican, ninety-seven; Royal Exchange, ninety-six ; 
Equitable, ninety-five; Albion, ninety-five; Rock, ninety-four; Imperial, 
ninety-four; Union, ninety-four; Atlas, ninety-two; Law, ninety-two ; 
Sun, ninety-two; London, ninety. 

The Times correspondent at Constantinople estimates the expenditure of 
Turkey at 6,500,000/. yearly. The revenue, on paper, is amply sufficient to 


With regard to the ages of persons who have 


| meet this, and more; but then the taxes are not properly and promptly col- 


lected, finances are not well managed, and the Sultan is reckless in his ex- 


| penditure and in giving pensions : so the upshot is money-borrowing at large 


workhouse nourishment was forcibly administered by means of the stomach- | 


pump. A clergyman prayed with her, and induced her to repeat the Lord’s 
-rayer ; he then reminded her that as she had asked for her “daily bread ”’ 
it must be with an intent to eat it—this put the poor woman’s delusion to 
flight. 

A few weeks since, the Greek troops on the frontiers of Thessaly wounded 
and captured a young robber of remarkably effeminate appearance. On 
being taken to the hospital, the robber proved to be a Christian girl, who 
two years before had been carried off from her family by the Turks. She 
was armed with pistols, gun, and yataghan; and had during the two years 
of her captivity been obliged to share in all the professional enterprises of 
the robbers. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges the receipt of the sum of 
707. in Bank-of-England notes from persons who, having a doubt to whom 
it belongs, have decided on paying it mto the public exchequer. 

Two branches of the Royal British Bank were sold on Tuesday: the 
Strand branch brought 6100/., and the lease of the Holborn branch 210/. 


The brig James, of Leith, arrived at Belfast on the 22d ultimo, with a 
cargo of timber, called ‘* green heart,’’ for Messrs. M‘Laine and Son. It 
is a fact worthy of note that she was navigated across the Atlantic by a 
mere boy of fifteen, assisted only by Coloured seamen ; her captain and crew 
having all died of yellow fever at Demerara, with the exception of the boy, 
cook, and mate; the latter fell from the yard on the Ist, and was killed, 
while doing seaman’s duty. She never called at any port, and was brought 
in safety to her destination by this youth, who we think for this feat is 
worthy of great commendation ; and we hope his meritorious conduct may 
receive its due reward.—Saunders’s Newsletter. 

Messrs. Miles and Kington, of Bristol and Melbourne, have resolved on 
establishing a line of auxiliary screw-steamers between Bristol and Aus- 
tralia. 

The West Ham Distillery Company intend to inaugurate the commence- 
ment of business by a dinner to sixty gentlemen given in a vat. 

There is a great dearth of native seamen in America—perhaps free 
Yankees don’t like to be brutally knocked about by ship-officers ; and though 
by law two-thirds of each crew should be American-born, it is stated that 
not one in fifty of the sailors in American ships really are so. 





As usual, before the frost had been of sufficient duration to make the ice 
in the Parks quite safe, a vast number of persons rushed upon it on Sunday 
and Monday; and there were many immersions: one man has been found 
dead in the Serpentine. 

The United States are suffering from a very severe winter : the cold is in- 
tense, and so much snow has fallen in the North that railway traffic is al- 
most entirely suspended. 

A correspondent of the Zimes mentions that at mid-day on Saturday last 
immense flights of larks passed over the Regent’s Park, 








interest, and the Continental disease—deficit. 

The Governments of Victoria and New South Wales have given a modified 
approval to a scheme of a railway between Melbourne and Sydney— a tram- 
way is to be constructed. 

According to American statistics just issued, the grand total value “ of 
real and personal wealth,” of the whole of the United States of America, in 
1856, amounted to the sum of 11,317,611,972 dollars, or nearly 3,000,000,000/. 
The population at the same time numbered 26,964,312 souls. The wealth- 
iest States are New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, Ohio, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 11th January, at Buenos Ayres, Lisbon, the Wife of Captain Robb, R.N. 
H.M.’s ship Cesar, of a son, 

On the 28th, at the Grange, Bedale, the Hon, Mrs, T. J. Monson, of twin sons, 
one stillborn. 

On the 30th, at Cole Orton Hall, Leicestershire, the Wife of Sir George Beaumont, 
Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Darey Lever Hall, Bolton-le-Moors, the Wife of the Rev. E. J. 
Bolling, of a daughter. 

On the 3ist, in Gloucester Square, Hyde 
daughter. 

On the Ist February, at Shenley Lodge, Herts, the Wife of Sir Arthur Halkett of 
Pitfirrane, Bart., of a son and heir. 

On the Ist, at Methven Castle, Mrs. Smythe, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th January, at Genoa, the Marquis Henri del Carretto di Balestrino, 
late Chargé d’ Affaires de Sardaigne A Naples, to Gertrude, relict of the late Captain 
F. Voulardent, and daughter of Sir George Anderson, K.C.B. 

On the 31st, at Bideford, Edwin Risdon Davy, Esq., of Palton, to Matilda, 

youngest daughter of the late Captain Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, Bart., R.N, 
" On the 3d February, at St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. Hugh Bacon, Rector 
of Baxterley, Warwickshire, eldest son of James Bacon, Esq., Q.C., to Annie Char- 
lotte, second daughter of the late Rev. Peter Ewart, Rector of Kirklington, York- 
On the 3d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir Lionel M, Swinnerton Pilkington 
Rart., of Chevet, Yorkshire, to Isabella Elizabeth Georgiana, only child of the late 
Rev. Charles Kenleside, Rector of Polling, Sussex. 

On the 4th, at St. James's, Paddington, the Hon. and Rev. William Byron, 
youngest son of Lord Byron, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Richard T. Kindersley. 

On the 5th, at St. John the Baptist, in the Savoy, Samuel Browning Power, Esq., 
youngest son of the late John Power, Esq., of Belle Vue, Youghal, county Cork, to 
Rebecca, fourth daughter of Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq., of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Lancaster Place. 


Park, the Lady Elizabeth Arthur, of a 


DEATHS, 

On the 2lst December, at Mercara, India, Major H. F. Gustard, Superintendent 
of Coorg; in his 47th year. 

On the 24th January, at 

is q year. 
a ty ty at Hoole House, Cheshire, Eliza, widow of the late Ge neral Sir John 
Delves Broughton, Bart., of Broughton Hall, Staffordshire. 

On the 28th, at Earl’s Gift, county of Tyrone, the Hon. and Rev. Charles Dou- 
glas, brother to the Earl of Morton; in his 66th year. 

On the 28th, in Portfield Place, Mr, Child; in his 90th year. 

On the 28th, at West Brompton, Mrs. Anu Lawson ; in her 93d year. 

On the 29th, at Coral Cottage, Chelmsford, Mrs. Mary Reynolds, eldest and last 
surviving sister of the late William Lucas, Esq., formerly of Broomfield Place, Essex ; 
or 96 year. : 
ae te the Rev. Francis William Lodington, B.D., Rector of the united 
parishes of Brington cum Bythorn with Oldweston, in Huntingdon ; in his 66th year. 

On the 30th, at Woodside House, Southsea, General George Jones, many years 
Commandant of the Portsmouth Division of Royal Marines; in his 77th year. 


Ball's Pond, Mr. William Harber, late of Croydon ; in 














On the 3lst, at Eynsham, Oxon, Mrs. Martha Jenkins, widow of Edward Jcn\ins, 
Keq., of Brighton, Sussex ; in her 92d year. 
On the Ist February, at Betchworth House, Surrey, the Hon. Jane, widow of the 


Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, and sister of Lord Rokeby. 
On the 3d, at Belton House, East Lothian, Rear-Admiral James Hay ; in his 7lst 








ar, 
rately, at Woolwich Common, Jane Theodosia, Lady Webb, widow of Sir John 
Webb, C.B., K.C.H., late Director-General of the Ordnance Medical Department ; 


POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY 


In the House of Commons last night, the Cuancriior of the Excur- 
auER moved for the appointment of a Select Committee ‘to inquire into 
the operation of the Bank Act of 1844, and of the Bank Acts for Ireland 
and Seotland of 1845; and also to inquire into the law relating to Joint- 
Stock Banks.” In order to understand the operation of the Act of 1844, Sir 
George Lewis thought it necessary to go back to the time of Bank Restric- 
tion, and Peel’s Act of 1819. He reviewed the history of the various mea- 
sures from that time to the present; taking up all the points of it which 
have been rendered so familiar lately by Lord Overstone’s book and the 
discussions of the press—down to the question “what is a pound?” or, 
as Sir George Lewis expressed it, “‘ what is the meaning of a one-pound 
note?” The interest of his speech lay in the practical part, when he 
came to consider the question of the precise limit which should be fixed 
as to the issue of notes. 

“ The limit was originally fixed at 14,000,000/. ; but since that time an 
order of Council had been made, under a clause in the Act, by which the 
Government is empowered to authorize the Bank to issue in addition to the 
14,000,000/. upon securities two-thirds of the amount abandoned by the coun- 
try banks. The additional sum which the Bank can issue in consequence of 
that order of December 1855, is 475,000/. ; therefore it is at present empower- 
ed to issue notes to the amount of 14,475,000/. It has been suggested that this 
limit is too narrow, and that it might be increased or enlarged, Now, Sir, 
with regard to the point at which numerical limits are fixed, it is very 
difficult to give an answer which shall be conclusively in favour of any 

recise amount. When it is once admitted that a limit is to be adopted, it 
is necessary to fix upon some sum at which the line shall be drawn ; but 
it would be very difficult to give a reason why it should not be a little more 
or a little less. In the case of a duty of 1s., it would generally be difficult to 
show why it should be that precise amount and not either 11d. or 13¢. In the 
resent instance the amount of 14,000,000/. was taken as representing the 

west amount to which it was thought the currency might descend ; and I 
believe it has, in the operation of the act, been found not an inconvenient 
amount. Those persons who desire to raise this limit to about 16,000,0002. 
have it, I apprehend, in view, that such an alteration would enlarge the 
issue of the Bank and the paper currency of the country by the amount 
of about 1,500,000/._ My belief is that an extension of the limit to that 
extent would would have no such effect, but would simply enable the 
Bank to keep a million anda half less gold. The issues would not be 
imereased, because they are already sufficient to meet the wants of the trade 
of the country. In any measure which I now have in contemplation, it is 
not my intention to propose any alteration of the limit which is now fixed 
by law, and which may, in round numbers, be taken at 14,500,000/. 
At the same time, I quite admit that it is a subject fairly within the con- 
sideration of the Committee; and I need not say that if I am appointed 
2a member of that Committee, I shall be fully prepared to go into the in- 
guiry with the view of seeing whether any public benefit would arise 

rom the enlargement of the limit. There is another point which is referred 

to in the report of the Committee of 1848, and which is generally mentioned 
in connexion with the policy of this act. I mean the question whether, as 
a legislative limit is tobe imposed upon the discretion of the Bank with re- 
spect to the issue of paper, power should not by law be vested in the Govern- 
ment to dispense with the restriction, and to enable the Bank in extraordi- 
wary circumstances to depart from the provisions of the act. I confess that I 
am entirely hostile to any such provision. It appears to me that not only is 
the Government empowered, but it is required, by the maxim ‘ Salus populi 
suprema lex ’—by the duty incumbent upon all Governments to interfere 
at critical moments—to depart from the provisions of the law, and after- 
wards to come to Parliament for an indemnity ; the course which was taken 
in the year 1847. In support of that opinion, I will take the liberty of re- 
ferring the House to a remarkable precedent in the year 1797 on the ocea- 
sion of the Bank-restriction. In consequence of the demands which were 
made upon the Bank for foreign loans and for the military service of the 
year, the bullion in the Bank was at the commencement of the year 1797 
reduced to a very low ebb. The demands upon the Bank increased; the 
reserve of bullion diminished during the month of February, until at the 
end of a certain week in that month it was found that matters had become 
urgent. Parliament was sitting at the time; but Mr. Pitt thought the affair 
80 pressing, that, after communicating with the Bank authorities on the Sa- 
turday, he convened a Council on the Sunday. On a certain Sunday in the 
month of February 1797, an order in Council was agreed to, restraining the 
Bank from paying in specie ; and on the following day, Monday, Mr. Pitt 
brought down a message from the Crown informing Parliament of the step 
which had been taken, and explained it to the House, I think that prece- 
dent, the legality of which has never been questioned, although the policy 
of the Bank-restriction has been much disputed—an example set by Mr. 
Pitt, who was very careful of constitutional precedents—must convince the 
House that there does inhere in the Executive Government a power of meet- 
img emergencies of this kind, which they are called upon to exercise upon 
their responsibility, however painful that responsibility may be ; and it ap- 
pears to me that it will be better to leave the matter in that state, than, by 
attempting to allow a discretion by the act itself, to confer upon the Exe- 
ecutive Government a dangerous power of at any time interfering with its 
operation. Therefore, although I fully admit that the subject is one which 
may very properly be inquired into and considered by this Committee, it is 
not a provision which I should advise them to recommend. The course 
which i am prepared to adopt is this, subject to any amendments of the law 
which the Committee should suggest for consideration, within the limits 
which I have sketched—I shall, at the proper season, be prepared to intro- 
duce a bill renewing the privileges of the Bank of England for another pe- 
riod of ten years. 

‘*There are also questions as to the Bank of Ireland, and the operation of 
the Act of 1845 in that country and in Scotland. The Bank of Ireland pos- 
sesses no peculiar privileges; all that it seeks is a renewal of its corporate 
character, together with the removal of a restriction imposed upon it by an 
act passed in the reign of George the Third, which seems to me quite un- 
necessary—namely, a prohibition against the lending of money upon mort- 
gage. The Bank of England is empowered by law to advance money upon 
real securities, which power it exercises up to a certain limit. It is well 
known that loans upon real securities are not in general prudent invest- 
ments for a bank. The Bank of Ireland does not wish to exercise this 
power to any large amount. They seek relief from a restriction to which 
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they are now subject ; and the demand seems to me to be a reasonable one 
rovided that the amount which they should lend in such a manner should 
limited by the act. With regard to the Scotch Banks, I have commu- 
nicated with the directors of the six principal joint-stock banks in Scotland 
with the view of ascertaining whether they can suggest any alterations in 
the law. I have not received from them any material suggestions, and do 
not find that the a of the act has been complained of. 

**T have now called the attention of the House to what seem to me the 
most important questions involved in the Act of 1844, and which will re- 
quire consideration from the Committee. It is of the utmost moment to the 
country that its currency should rest upon a sound basis. On the sound- 
ness of its currency, the trade, the industry, and the credit of the nation 
depend ; and no effort should be spared to maintain in their integrity such 
provisions of the law as secure so valuable a blessing, and so great a source 
of wealth and prosperity. But there are other questions connected with 
this subject, which, although subordinate in their importance, yet deserve, 
and I hope will receive, the attentive consideration of the Committee. [ 
allude to the arrangements subsisting between the Bank of England, in 
its relation of a banker, and the Government—that is to say, with regard 
to the deposit of the public money in the eustody of the Bank of England, 
and also with regard to the management of the National Debt. The pecu- 
niary relations subsisting between the Bank and the Government do not, 
like the subject of the currency, affect the interests and fortunes of trade 
and production. Nevertheless, within their limited sphere they are of un- 
doubted importance. Under the late act the Bank of England now pays 
about 188,000/. annually to the Government for the privilege of issuing 
notes. I think 120,000/. is the sum fixed by the act; in addition to 
which the Bank pays 60,0007. a year for stamp-duty, and another trifling 
item of 8000/., making the total amount which it pays to the Govern- 
ment in connexion with the paper currency 188,000/. The profit derived 
by the Bank of England from the currency is caleulated upon different 
pr and it is perhaps not very easy to decide its precise amount; 

ut the highest estimate that I have heard places it at about 170,000/., 
and the lowest at about 80,0007. The Government, therefore, receives 
from the Bank a larger sum than that made by the Bank in the shape of 
profits. In addition to the contribution in respect of the issue of notes, 
the Bank also receives a payment for the management of the National Debt. 
The scale of that payment is prescribed by act of Parliament. They are paid at 
the rate of 450/. per 1,000,000/. for every part of the National Debt not ex- 
ceeding 400,000,000/. ; 3407. per 1,000,000/. for every portion between 
400,000,0007. and 600,000,000/.; and 3007. per 1,000,000/. for all above 
600,000,000/. This is the scale fixed by act of Parliament ; but it will be 
= to the Committee, in connexion with the general question of renewi 
the charter, to revise the terms upon which the privileges of the Bank shal 
be continued, I may also state, that I am now in communication with the 
Governor of the Bank of England on the subject of the pecuniary arrange- 
ments subsisting between the Government and that corporation. Upon the 
result of that communication it may depend whether or not the Govern- 
ment will deem it advisable to propose any modification in the terms of the 
present arrangement. If such a modification should be thought expedient, 
and it is likely to receive the assent of the Bank, the Government will of 
course bring the matter under the consideration either of the House or of 
the,Committee.”” 

With regard to Joint-Stock Banks, he said, that as some of these esta- 
blishments have failed disastrously, and as the procedure by which they are 
wound up is anything but satisfactory, it appeared to him that the subject 
is worthy of investigation by a Committee ; and as it would be difficult to 
form two Committees, he proposed both subjects should be submitted to one. 

A discursive debate ensued, in which no fewer than twenty Members 
took part. Mr. Disraexi began it by objecting to the reference of two 
subjects, not necessarily connected, to the same Committee. He was, 
he said, at a loss to understand what the duties of the Committee were to 
be, since the Government seemed to have made up its mind on all points 
except one of no great moment—whether the Bank of Ireland shall have 
permission to lend money on mortgage. The Government, no doubt, 
have a policy they are prepared to support: then, why not boldly sub- 
mit it to the verdict of the Louse ? The propriety of referring the Bank 
Act to a Committee is questionable, and he would much prefer the 
matured views of the Government in the shape ofa bill. Mr. Trre spoke 
against the Bank Act of 1844. Mr. Griyn expressed an opinion in 
favour of two Committees. In his remarks on the Bank Act, 
his main argument was directed against the limitation on the issue of 
notes. Mr, Hentry and Mr. Hrapiam mainly advocated the adoption 
of the suggestion that there should be two Committees. Mr. Maris 
put forward his views on the relation between the Bank Act and the 
fluctuations in the rate of discount, and contended that what the country 
wants is “‘ not gold but bank-notes.”” Mr. Larne combated the views of 
Mr. Malins; and from his point of view, ‘the whole question resolved 
itself into one of banking reserve,” to maintain which the Act of 1844 
had not made a sufficient provision. Mr, Newpreate and Mr. Spooner 
briefly championed their peculiar opinions. Sir Cuartes Woop replied 
to Mr. Malins and Mr. Newdegate; defended the Bank Act of 1844; 
and, admitting the force of Mr. Disraeli’s objection to one Committee, 
intimated that the point would be conceded. Mr. Muntz described the 
appointment of the Committee as “one of the greatest shams ever pro- 
posed to Parliament.” Mr. Hizpyarp and Mr. Cay ey pressed on the 
Government the necessity of appointing a really fair Committee. 

That part of the motion relating to Joint-Stock Banks being struck out, 
the motion was agreed to as amended, 


Before the Cuancettor of the Excueaver moved for his Bank Com- 
mittee, he stated, in reply to Mr. Mitner Ginson, the course he will 
take as regards the Estimates. The Navy Estimates will be presented 
on Tuesday, the Army Estimates in the course of next week; and on 
Monday; or Tuesday Sir George will state the day either tor the consi- 
deration of the Estimates or for making the financial statement. 

Shortly after, Mr. Wriu1aMs expressed a hope that Mr. Disraeli would 
persevere in his motion, should the Chancellor of the Exchequer not make 
his statement before attempting to carry votes of supply. 

Mr. Disrarxt explained his position and intentions more explicitly 
than in the debate on the Address. 

**T can assure the honourable gentleman, that it is my intention to pro- 
ceed with my motion, whatever may be the course pursued by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. | at I think that the object of that motion has 
been misunderstood, and that it will be seen to be quite independent of the 
course which her Majesty’s Government may think proper to take, I ob- 
served that great agitation prevailed throughout the country in the autumn, 
in consequence of a grievance which was sustained under an act of Parlia- 
ment. I examined into the circumstances of those allegations, and it ap- 
peared to me that it was a grievance justly complained of. All that I shall 
propose to do is to repeal the act of Parliament that entails this grievance. 
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In the agitation of this question, however, as in all agitations of this kind, 
very many dangerous opinions have been circulated with respect to the prin- 
ciples of taxation with regard to this particular law; and I thought it more 
judicious, not only to remove the grievance, but to assert those sound and just 
principles on which I thought the tax ought to rest as long as it is permitted to 
remain in existence. I thought thatifI attempted to remove the grievance 
without arresting attention to the principles of the tax, I should pursue a 
course which would be injurious to the public good, and should only half per- 
form my duty. I shall endeavour, in the motion I shall make, to accomplish 
both these purposes. I am not about to bring forward any financial scheme 
myself, nor do I want to stand in the way of the financial scheme of her 
Majesty's Ministers. I think that the House of Commons is acting in the 
discharge of its first and highest duty in redressing a great grievance which 
has been complained of, and in asserting and strengthening those principles 
of legislation which I think it of advantage should be maintained. What- 
ever estimates, therefore, may be brought forward in this House, and what- 
ever may be their nature and amount, ways and means will, I doubt not, 
o—— - found in order to sustain the public service of the country.” 
(Cheers. 

Mr. Carpwe tt said he hoped that the speech just delivered would con- 
firm the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the good resolution he had an- 
nounced, although more faintly than could have been wished. At the 
same time, he did not see how it was possible to go into one part of the 
great financial case without hearing the whole. If the House repealed 
the Income-tax, imposed for war purposes, without providing for all ne- 
cessary expenditure, the House would be compelled either to sanction a 
loan or to levy taxes on articles of consumption. He submitted, that the 
proper course was to follow the precedents set by Sir Robert Peel in 1845 
and Lord John Russell in 1848, and state the whole views of the Go- 
vernment before proceeding with the Estimates, 

Mr. Matis thought there was some misconception of Mr. Disraeli’s 
intentions. He was not going to ask the House to take the raising of 
ways and means into consideration. The people of England complain, 
that by the accidental wording of an act of Parliament, a war income- 
tax seemed about to be levied for two years instead of one— 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer could satisfy the House that the next 
7 could not be got through without the additional ninepence income-tax, 

ne did not pledge himself to vote either for or against it: but the Govern- 

ment were certainly bound to forego the advantage they had gained by the 
accidental wording of the act, and to throw themselves upon the generosity 
of Parliament and of the nation. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Bariure, the Cuancetior of the 
Excueqver said that Government will propose that the House should 
grant payment of one-half of the extraordinary expenses of the Persian 
war out of the national exchequer, and the remaining half of the expense 
is to be borne by the East India Company. This arrangement has re- 
ceived the approbation of the Court of Directors. 


Mr. Lows brought in a bill for abolishing passing tolls at Dover, Whit- 
by, Ramsgate, and Bridlington ; and explained how it is proposed to pro- 
vide for the debts on the harbours, Government will pay the debts of 
Whitby and Bridlington, and the Admiralty will take on itself the debts 
and liabilities of Dover. The case of Ramsgate, being more complicated, 
is provided for differently ; the burdens are to be shared between Rams- 
gate and the Government. The bill was read a first time. 

Both Houses of Convocation sat yesterday, and in both there were 
spirited debates. In the House of Bishops, the subject was missionary 
exertion at home and abroad, and the desirableness of devising means for 
raising funds which were formerly raised by means of the Queen's letter. 
At the suggestion of the Bishop of Exeter, the House resolved to appoint 
a Committee on the subject, and to request the Lower House to appoint 
a Committee also. 

In the Lower House, the debate on the admission of the laity into 
Ecclesiastical Synods was resumed, and carried forward for a long time. 
Canon Woodgate moved, and Archdeacon Denison seconded, a motion to 
the effect that the question should not be entertained until “ effectual 
means are taken to determine what constitutes a bona fide member of the 
Church of England.” Chancellor Martin then moved the “ previous 

uestion” ; and after still further debate, it was carried by 29 to 11. 
hortly afterwards, the Archbishop of Canterbury formally adjourned 
both Houses until the 26th June. 


The Gazette of last night contains several items of intelligence. 

The Queen has directed letters-patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
appointing Charles William Fitzgerald, Esq., (commonly called Marquis of 
Kildare) ; Sir Thomas Nicholas Redington, K.C.B.; Bonamy Price, Esq., 
M.A. ; and James Gibson, Esq., Barrister-at-law, to be her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for the purpose of inquiring into the progress and condition of 
the institutions commonly called the Queen’s Colleges, at Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, respectively. 

The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have appointed the 
under-mentioned noblemen and gentlemen to be Trustees for the formation 
of a Gallery of the most eminent persons in British History—the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council for the time being ; the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. ; 
the Earl Stanhope; the Earl of Ellesmere, K.G.; Lord Elcho, M.P.; 
Lord Robert Cecil, M.P.; the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, M.P. ; 
the Right Honourable Thomas Babington Macaulay ; the Right Honourable 
B. Disraeli, M.P.; Sir Francis Palgrave ; Sir Charles Eastlake; William 
Smith, Esq.; W. H. Carpenter, Esq. 

The Queen has appointed the Right Hon. Wm. Francis Cowper to be 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education. 





The English and French Governments have issued instructions for the 
withdrawal of their troops from Athens, the object of the occupation 





being now attained by the compliance of the Greek Government with 
our demands. A Commission, to be composed of the resident Ministers 
of the three protecting Powers—Russia, France, and England—has been 
appointed to inquire into the state of the Greek finances.—Morning Post. 

A telegraphic message from Paris, dated yesterday, says that vessels 
have left Toulon to bring back the French troops. 

A telegraphic despatch from Bagdad, December 29, states that ‘“ the 
Shah of Persia is in no way disposed to make the concessions demanded 
from him by England. He will offer a vigorous resistance, and defend 
himself to the last extremity. He has appealed to his subjects, and pro- 
claimed a holy war.” 

A letter from St. Petersburg states that M. de Kakoschine, the Rus- | 
sian Minister at Naples, has received orders again to call the attention of | 


the King to the possible consequences of persisting in the political sys- 
tem which he now pursues, in opposition to public opinion, and con- 
trary to the formally expressed wishes of the Western Powers. 

The North America arrived at Liverpool yesterday, with advices from 
Boston to the 23d. The United States Senate had been discussing a bill 
granting aid to the Atlantic Telegraph Company. Mr. Pugh moved as 
a proviso, that no money should be paid under the authority of the act 
until a convention should have been concluded between the United States 
and Britain, whereby such portions of the British Possessions in North 
America as command the Western terminus of the telegraph should have 
been subjected to the principle of neutralization as adopted in the Cen- 
tral American treaty of 1850. He said he would not vote a cent until the 
safety and the lives of the people of the United States, perilled by the ex- 
clusive use of the line by the British Government in war-time, were se- 
cured. Mr. Benjamin pa be we Mr. Pugh, and asked, if the matter was of 
such importance to Great Britain, was it not extraordinary that she pro- 
posed to them a full and equal participation in the control and benefit of 
the line, and consented to allow their Government and citizens equal 
privileges with herself and citizens for the mere sum named? He said, 
if they rejected the offer, they would never have such an opportunity 
again ; and he advised the Senators not always to be thinking of war, 
but to use all means for preserving peace. Ultimately the bill was passed. 


The election of an honorary President of the Associated Societies of 
Edinburgh took place in the University of Edinburgh on Wednesday. 
The candidates were Sir John Macneill and Lord John Russell. The 
contest was remarkably keen ; and at the close of the poll Sir John Mac- 
neill was elected by a majority. 


A public meeting is to be held on Monday evening at Exeter Hall 
with a view to ameliorating the condition of Dressmakers and Milliners. 
The meeting is jointly promoted by the ‘ Society for the Aid and Benefit 
of Dressmakers and Milliners”’ and the “‘ Early Closing Association,” 

Major Calthorpe, the “ Staff-Officer,” has forwarded a letter to the 
journals in reply to Lord Cardigan’s charge against him in the House 
of Peers. Lord Cardigan said that the Major had admitted that 
two out of three allegations were “entirely devoid of truth.” Ma- 
jor Calthorpe denies that in the pitas, Rv between them there 
is any sentence that can be tortured into an admission that any state- 
ment of his is devoid of truth. And he quotes from a_ notice 
prefixed to the second edition of his Letters from Head-quarters, 
several passages which establish his willingness to admit that in 
some instances he may have been in error. But those panes ive 
to the facts a complexion very different from that to which they -~ 
in the descriptions by Lord Cardigan himself. They contain admissions 
of error in statements of that kind called damaging to the challenger 
of the error. For one passage Major Calthorpe expresses ote 
version of the medical report on Lord Cardigan’s health ; and he subjoins 
a copy of the report itself— 

“* Lord Cardigan is much reduced in strength; and the Board, considerin 
the serious character of his complaints, recommend that he may be allow 
to proceed to England for the recovery of his health.” 





Among the twelve Peers who voted on Tuesday evening with Lord 
Grey, and against the Government, was Lord Aberdeen. 

The Irish journals report the death of Dr. Slatterly, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel. He died at Thurles on Thursday, at the advanced 
age of eighty. 

NOTICES OF BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Monday, February 9. Sir Grorcr Grey—Bill to amend the Act 16 and 17 Vic. 
c. 99, intituled * An Act to substitute in certain cases other Punishments in lieu of 
Transportation.” 

Bill to facilitate the establishment of Reformatory Schools in England. 

Admiral BerkeLey—Bill to amend the Act for limiting the time of Service in the 
Royal Marine Forces. 

Bill for enabling the Commissioners of the Admiralty to purchase certain lands in 
the parish of Chatham, &e. 

Tuesday, February 10. Major Reep to move, ‘ That whereas the Act of Parlia- 
ment [18 Vic. c. 20] contains a proviso of an unprecedented and unconstitutional 
character, which, by its technical construction, would inflict in a time of peace a 
second year of full War Income-tax upon the loyal but heavily-burdened subjects of 
her Majesty, this House is of opinion that the provisions of the said Act sh 
cease and determine from the 6th day of April next.” 

Sir Srarroxp Norrucorr—Bill to make better provision for the Care and Educa- 
tion of vagrant, destitute, and disorderly Children, and for the Extension of Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Viscount PaLMErsron—“ Select Committee to consider so much of the Second 
Report of the Statute Law Commissioners as relates to the proposition therein made 
for the adoption of means to improve the Manner and Language of current Legisla- 
tion, and to report their opinion thereupon to the House.” 

Thursday, February 12. Mr. Pe.uarr to move, “in Committee of the whole 
House, That, as the Income and Property Acts of the 17th Vic. c. 10, 17th Vie. c. 24, 
and the 18th Vic. c. 20, were passed expressly to defray the expenses of the war 
with Russia, this House is of opinion, that the war having happily terminated, the 
said Acts be repealed, or so much of them as will reduce the income derivable theres 
from from one shilling and fourpence in the pound to fivepence; such reduction to 
take place on the 5th day of April 1857.” 

Mr. Narixr—** That an humble Address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to take into consideration, as an urgent measure 
of Administrative Reform, the formation of a separate and responsible Department 
for the affairs of Public Justice.” 

Sir Witt1am Ciay—Bill for the Abolition of Church-rates ; the Bill to be limited 
to total abolition of such rates, and a provision saving existing legal obligations. 

Monday, February 16. Arrorney-Gryerat for Inetanp “to move resolutions 
for the expulsion of Mr. James Sadleir from the House.” 

Tuesday, February 17. Mr. Roenvex—“ Select Committee to inquire into the 
existing system of Secondary Punishments, with a view to ascertain whether it may 
be for the public security to reintroduce the Transportation of Convicts.” 

Captain Sconr.i—Select Committee “ to inquire into the Naval Administration, 
relating to the lists of Officers, the Patronage, the Promotions, and the Retirements, 
and the efficiency of the Service in all its grades.” 

Mr. Munrz— Resolutions for Equalizing the Property-tax. 

Sir Joux Paxrncron—Bill for the promotion of Elementary Education in Cities 
and Corporate Towns. 

Mr. Oxiverra—Select Committee to inquire into the practicability of reducing the 
Duty on Wines. 

Mr. Locke Kixc—Bill to make the County Franchise the same as in Boroughs, 

Mr. Disxakti—To propose resolutions on the Property and Income Tax. 

Thursday, February 19. Mr. Srooxrn—** That this House do resolve itself into 
a Committee for the purposelof considering the Acts for the Endowment of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, with a view to the withdrawal of any endowment out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, due regard being had to vested rights or interests,” 
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MARKET. 
Srock ExcuHaner, Frrmpay AFTERNOON. 
Large amounts of gold continue to be drawn from the Bank of England 
for exportation. The demand for money at the Bank and in the discount- 
market, though somewhat less active, has been considerably brisk during 
the week, and a scarcity has been felt on the Stock Exchange. The market 
for English Securities opened steadily on Monday : Consols were first quoted 
at 93} 2 for the 5th of March, but some heavy speculative sales took place 
during the day, and prices generally declined. The tendency has been 
downwards ever since : seal were today 93}, buyers only; the market 


MONEY 


closes 4 firmer—93§ to }. Other Stocks have Seen ‘dull : Reduced, 93} $; 
New Three per Cents, 933 4. Bank Stock has been negotiated at 216} and 
2174. The monthly settlement in Consols was arranged quictly yesterday. 


The rate for advances on Government Securities has ranged between 6 and 
64 per cent. 


Foreign Stocks have been dealt in more actively, although the business 
has not been of great importance, Turkish Six per Cents, 93} 4; the New 


Four per Cent Guaranteed, 1003 4. Mexican Stock has improved } per 
cent, and is firm at the closing quotation—21j 2. Venezuela Bonds are 
also quoted } per cent higher—37 38. A meeting of the Bondholders is 
called for Monday next, to consider the terms lately submitted for the ar- 
rangement of the debt. Russian Five per Cents, steady at 108 10; Ditto 
Four per Cents, 96 7. 

Railway Shares have been fluctuating 5s. and 10s. during the week. Bu- 
siness has been limited, but the tendency is towards improvement in nearly 
all Shares. Prices do not present any material alteration. Great West- 
erns have been heavy, but have recovered the closing quotation of last 
Saturday, 653 6; London and North-Western, 1063 §; Midland, 82} }; 
Caledonian, a Great Northern, 23§ }; Eastern Counties, 9}; Brigh- 
ton, 107 108 ex dividend. 

The French Market has been dull nd inactive; the principal business 
has been in Paris and Lyons and Northern of France, but there is not any 
change in prices to notice. Luxembourgs have been 5%, buyers; but they 
close today at 5% 4%. Oude and Central Oude still at par and 4 premium. 
Punjaub, 3-16 5-16 premium. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLocg. 

An increase of 23,6947. is shown in the Bank return of the stock of bul- 
lion. There is a general heaviness prevailing all round this morning. 
Consols opened 4 lower than the closing price of yesterday afternoon— 
934 fi little business of importance has as yet been transacted. Foreign 
Stocks and Railway Shares are dull at a shade lower valuations. Great 
Westerns have been done at 66}; London and North-Western, 106g ; Lon- 
don and South-Western, 106; Midland, 822; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, 33}. 

Sarurpay, One o’CLock. 

The English Market closes flat; Consols 92} 3. The transactions of the 
day have been unimportant. Railway and Foreign Stocks dull, with little 
change in prices. Joint Stock Banks have been dealt in freely today. The 
following are the latest bargains—Chester and Holyhead, 35}; East Lan- 
cashire, 95; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 34}; Great Northern A Stock, 
79} ; Great Western, 66; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 107}; Lon- 
don and seth pee jhe E London and South-Western, 1063; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 34}; Midland, 82}: North British, 
40; North-Eastern—Berwick, 843; Ditto York, 614; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 15/., 6 per cent, 1114; Paris and Lyons, 544. Joint 
Stock Banks—Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 43; Colonial, 
243; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 18}; London Chartered 
Bank of Australia, 182; Ditto New, 18; London Joint Stock, 32; Otto- 
man Bank, 144; Provincial of Ireland, 60; Union of London, 267; Western 
Bank of London, 41, Miscellaneous—Canada Government 6 per Cent Janu- 
ary and July, 1103. 








3 per Cent Consols.........+ . Dutch 2} per Cents.......... 64 6 
Ditto for Account ...,....... Ditto 4 per Cents............ 97 9 

3 per Cent Reduced .,. Mexican 3 per Cents. . 214 2 
New 3 per Cents .... o- Peruvian 4) per Cents << 
Long Annuities ............. Ditto 3 per Cent ............ 54 6 
EE cncnnvanaeeduene 2 Portuguese 3 pers Cents 1853, 43 5 
Exchequer Bills..,......... Russian 5 per Cents ......... 108 10 
nemo d-vinuay nT q Ditto 44 per Cents........... 95 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 393 40} 
Brazilian 5 per Cents Ditto Deferred .........c0008 233 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents Sardinian 5 per Cents........ 89 91 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 85 8 
Danish 5 per Cents,..... onne ee Turkish 6 per Cents ......... 934 3 
Ditto 3 per Cents .,.,....... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed, 100§ 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The dividend of the Great Western Railway will be at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum, with a balance carried forward of 17,000/, . 

The dividend of the North Staffordshire Railway for the past half-year is 
at the rate of 3} per cent per annum. 

The Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway is in an improving 
state. For the past half-year the Directors are enabled to pay the whole of 
the interest on the Six per Cent Preference Stock and carry over a small 

ce. 

The Great Southern and Western of Ireland will pay 3 per cent for the 
half-year, and carry forward no less a surplus than 18,0007. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway will pay a dividend at the rate of 
no less than 10 per cent per annum for the last half-year. The revenue of 
this line arises mainly from the conveyance of coals. 


The annual meeting of the London and County Bank was held on Thurs- 
day. A dividend of 6 per cent for the half-year was declared, making a dis- 
tribution of 11 per cent for the year. It is proposed to increase the paid-up 
capital from 500,0007. to 600,000/., by issuing new shares, and the reserve- 
fund is to be augmented. The alarm caused by the failure of the Royal 
British Bank caused many persons to withdraw deposits from the London 
and County ; on the 3lst December the deposit and drawing accounts 
were reduced by about 600,000/., but since that time there has been a re- 
covery of some 250,000/.: the amount due by the bank is now 3,543,824. 
The Sadleir securities have so far realized more favourably than was at first 


The dividend of the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
for the last six months, will be at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, with 
4015/. to be carried to the reserve-fund. 

According to the monthly Gazette return, the amount of current and de- 

it accounts in the Western Bank of London on the 31st January was 

80,843/.: the business seems to be gradually increasing in amount. 

On the 31st of January the amount due by the Unity Bank to customers 
was 175,974. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, propose shortly to 
commence business, 


| 





ena 

An Auctioneers and Land Agents Exchange has been formed in London : 
one object is, by means of rules and regulations controlled by a Committee 
to raise the status of the trade, as that of stockbrokers and jobbers has 
been elevated by the surveillance of the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

The tallow-market still exhibits rising prices—on Monday there was 
farther advance of 1s. per hundredweight. ; 

Business is very active at Nottingham, both in hosiery and lace; many 
new factories are in progress, and there is a scarcity of hands. : 

A meeting is about to be held of persons interested in engineering science 
in connexion with a proposal to establish a company for carrying out a 
patent of Messrs. Wethered Brothers, of Baltimore, for reducing the con- 
sumption of fuel in steam-engines by mixing common steam with super- 
heated, either before or when it reaches the cylinder. The saving is alleged 
to be more than 30 per cent ; anda report made to the Admiralty has been 
published, in which that result appears to have been attained in a trial 
made some months back on board her Majesty’s steamer Dee. 

The narrow-gauge rails are now completed to Basingstoke, and an wnin- 
terrupted communication is thus effected between Birkenhead and South- 
ampton. The Government Inspector has passed over the line, and certified 
to its being in working order. Already several trains have passed on to the 
South-Western line, and there is every possibility of an enormous through 
traffic in minerals. Last week the South-Western tested the utility of the 
junction by removing in their own trucks the whole cargo of a ship at 
Birkenhead, which was conveyed to Southampton.—Cheltenham Examiner. 

An “ International Bank ”’ is in course of organization at Madrid ; the 
business to be conducted on the principles of the English joint-stock banks. 

It has been estimated that there were 2705 commercial failures in the 
United States last year: liabilities 11,000,000/., with assets amounting to 
only 25 per cent on that amount. More than a fourth of the fuilures oc- 
curred in New York. 





CrystaL Pavace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
February 6th, including season-ticket-holders, 5858. 


Ube Cheatres. 


There is no special reason why we should follow the somewhat compli- 
eated details of a three-act piece produced at Drury Lane on Monday, 
with the title The Black Book, The old notion of a mysterious guardian, 
who watches perpetually over persecuted innocence, and is wrongly sus- 
pected to possess supernatural power, is here repeated anew; and the 
supposed demon is represented by Mr. Charles Mathews. Interest is 
created by the entanglements of the plot ; surprise is awakened by their 
solution ; and the success is just of the sort that is gained by a neatly- 
constructed story of adventures, which keeps alive the curiosity, without 
enlisting strong sympathy for any of the personages presented. Les 
Mémoires du Diable is the name of the French piece whence The Black 
Book is derived. 











Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams reappeared at the Adelphi on Monday 
in two of their favourite pieces. 





Parisian. THEATRICALS, 

A new comic opera, on the old story of Cupid and Psyche, has been 
composed by M. Ambroise Thomas, to words by MM. Jules Barbier and 
Michel Carré, and is now performed at the Opéra Comique. 

A strange tale of villany, chiefly manifested in a disregard of the laws 
of property has been brought out at the Ambigu-Comique, with the title 
La Route de Brest. Of the two principal characters one is a scoundrel of 
the second magnitude, who having run through his fortune is about to 
blow out his brains, but is unfortunately preserted by the other principal 
character, a scoundrel of the first magnitude, who makes him his partnex 
in the ancient craft of thievery. These worthy men go on robbing in 
good society and receiving rebuffs, through ten acts; and then the better 
of the bad two, having been stabbed by the worse, dies a penitent—to 
the great edification of the audience? No! unluckily the blacker vil- 
lain, who is withal a humorist, is more popular than his less hardened 
friend; and so great was the delight he created among the occupants of 
the upper tiers on the first night of representation, that the piece was 
withdrawn by order of the Minister, as dangerous to morality. Ona 
certain class of vices the French censorship sits lightly, but a facetious 
view of brigandage is not to be tolerated. The authors of the work are 
MM. Brisebarre and E. Nus; who have shown a proper regard for au- 
thority by cutting out the more objectionable passages, and La Rout: 
de Brest is again on the boards. M. Brisebarre, associated with M. 
Nyon, has also written a new piece, now played at the Odéon, and re- 
presenting, in a series of tableaux, not very closely knit together, the 
ordinary life of a dramatic author. The title of the work is Les Gens de 
Theatre. 

However, the important event of the day is the production of La Question 
d’ Argent, a new comedy by M. Alexandre Dumas fils, at the Gymnase. 
That prevailing epidemic, the love of lucre, is here once more satirized ; 
and the representative of cupidity is a parvenu, who haying made money 
by fortunate speculations, entertains the additional wish of an introduc- 
tion to aristocratic circles. So little is he esteemed, that on one occasion 
when he is missing, he is supposed to have escaped to America, with a 
sum of money that has been intrusted to him. However, he has not 
escaped, and he gives back to everybody his own. “ Pourquoi m’a-t-on 
soupgonné?”’ says he, with apparently justifiable surprise. ‘ C'est 
qu’au lieu de vouloir obtenir la consideration par l’argent, il fallait 
obtenir l’argent par la consideration,” replies one of characters,—and this 
reply is deemed the point of the piece. 


An action brought by M. Victor Hugo against M. Calzado, the director 
of the Italian Operahouse, on account of the performance of Rigoletto— 
which, it will be remembered, is an adaptation of Le Roi s’ Amuse, has 
resulted in the defeat of the plaintiff. No principle is established by the 
decision, inasmuch as it is only based on what we in England should call 
the “statute of limitations.” 

The little Théatre Beaumarchais, on the Boulevard of that name, was 
reopened on Saturday last, after remaining closed for two years. An 
allegorical prologue and a new drama of dramatic interest signalize an 
event so important to the inhabitants of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE SESSION, 

No impeachment of the Minister was threatened on the first night 
of the session; Lord Palmerston’s replies sounded almost as 
pointed as any that he ever made ; he succeeded in foiling some of 
the most direct blows; yet his friends look grave, and the hopes 
of his enemies are rising. He parried, for the time, Mr. Disracli’s 
assertion that he had been a party to a secret compact between 
France and Austria guaranteeing to the two-beaked eagle its 
hold on Italy. With his colloquial wit he tore up Mr. Disraeli’s 
“romance ” of debate; and he gaily accepied the accusation that 
he created difficulties in order to extricate the country from them, 
for it warranted the retort that some men can create the difficulties 
without the extrication. Yet Lord Palmerston’s gayety left be- 
hind it a sense of melancholy. He might be able to explain each 
point; but a Minister in the full swing of success, returning tri- 
umphantly from a two-years war to domestic business, does not 
ex i 1e announces. 

he Premier had to run the gauntlet of inquiries about all that 
has been done from the close of the Russian war—if the Russian 
war is closed. Even on that point Government leaves the germ 
of a doubt. Lord Palmerston promises to give us ‘‘ the final proto- 
col” recording the arrangement and the change made in the 
treaty with regard to the delta of the Danube, but he declines to 
give us “‘ the various documents of which that protocol was the 
result.” Why? 

‘‘ Why are we at war with Persia? why are we at war with 
China?” were questions also urged in both Houses. Lord Pal- 
merston may say that it is as yet too soon to give a complete 
answer to these questions. He told, indeed, no more than the 
journals had already explained, even when he held out a hope 
that the arrival of Ferukh Khan in Paris would lead to a peaceful 
conclusion. But Ministers are unable to maintain the ground 
which they had assumed. If the Address passed without amend- 
ment in the House of Lords, it did not so pass in the House 
of Commons: moderate Sir John Pakington was more successful 
than Lord Grey, and, without division, Lord Palmerston con- 
sented to modify the allusion to China, in order that Sir John, 
in passing the Address, should not have a chance of appearing to 
concur in approval. No account ean be given of results from the 
intervention in Italy—that ‘ great hoax,” as Mr. Disraeli calls it. 
Mr. Gladstone showed how the intervention had resulted only in | 
aggravating evils ; how it had begun in a conference technically 
disqualified for the discussion, because Naples was not repre- 
sented, although the affairs of that country might very justly 
have been brought before a properly constituted European Con- 
ference. Lord John Russell deseribed alternative courses, by 
which, through friendly representations, Naples might have been 
induced to assume a milder government, or might have been 
compelled. He indicated a rule of conduct in Italy closely re- 
sembling that programme which Count Cavour laid before the 
Paris Conference on the 8th of April, closely according with the 
language of Lord Clarendon, and proportionately differing from the 
actual course taken by the colleague of Lord Clarendon, his chief, 
Lord Palmerston. Lord John contrasted the misery of Southern | 
and Central Italy with the happy effect of good government in 
Northern Italy, which has profited so little by the support of Eng- 
land. The whole survey exposed a series of hazardous interven- 
tions without adequate results; and Lord Palmerston’s explana- 
tions did no more than seek to exculpate him from having done 
positive mischief, broken positive law, or violated pledges. In- 
deed there are no accusations against his Government so serious as 
that which he has, half-involuntarily, half-unconsciously, brought 
forward himself. Mr, Disraeli had accused him of interfering to 
prevent the Swiss acceptance of the French proposals, until Swit- , 
zerland asked what England would do for her em ; the Eng- 
lish Government haying in fact no support to give her. But what 
did Lord Palmerston add to this charge, which he tamely denied ? 
he avowed the result of the whole intervention to be, that the 
Swiss have been induced to release the prisoners, and “‘ take their 
chance” ; the King of Prussia being under no engagement to ac- 
quiesce in the proposals of France and England. 

It may be a romantic love of system-making which leads Mr. 
Disraeli to describe Lord Palmerston’s policy as ‘‘a perpetually- 
recurring system of difficulties.” There may be no recognized 
motive to guide the Premier in following up a Russian war with 
a Neapolitan “ discontinuance of diplomatic relations,” a Swiss 
“ difficulty,” a Persian invasion, or a Canton bombardment; he 
may not intend, as Mr. Disraeli insinuates, to evade the expecta- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, or to claim the credit of Adminis- 
trative Reform, while depriving himself of the opportunity and 
resources for the work ; he may not intend to create pretexts for 
keeping up what Lord John Russell denounces as the “new- | 
fangled system of increased estimates during a time of peace.” 
These coincidences may happen without any predetermined pur- 
pose on the part of the Premier; but ifso, his good faith is saved | 
at the expense of his foresight. The facts have happened, and 
the Oppositions in both Houses make the best use of them. 

The prospective Estimates came before the House of Commons | 
in a curious fashion: Mr. Gladstone has picked up the materials 
in part from Lord Panmure’s announcement to his friends at 
Arbroath ; and he calculates that the naval and military expenses | 
of the first year of peace will amount to not less than twenty-four 
or twenty-five millions. If so, he says—and he was met by 





| finance. 


| purposes, 


| official history of this country. 


nothing but a very general denial—it is time for Parliament to 
interfere for the reform at once of our military system and our 
Here again Mr. Gladstone had been anticipated by Mr. 
Disraeli, and he is followed by Lord John Russell. The force of 
circumstances seems to bring these several Oppositions together, 
and it is a matter of course that the Manchester party should act 
with them, at least in going for reduced estimates. Mr. Disraeli 
took his stand upon the Income-tax settlement of 1853, the scttle- 
ment arranged between Mr, Gladstone and the House of Com- 
mons, which would now reduce our Income-tax to fivepence in 
the pound, The three Oppositions, therefore, are de facto at the 
head of the movement against the Income-tax out of doors, 

In the debates of the first night,—the same subjects being 
handled in the House of Lords, though grasped with less firmness, 
—Lord Palmerston’s heretofore successful Ministry appeared in 
the position of having lost the initiative—of being reduced to ex- 
planations ; its announcement of “ practical improvements ” fall- 
ing flat upon the ear. The power of command appeared to have 
passed from it. The relative positions of men have changed, al- 
though the men are the same. There has been apparently no 
material change in the circumstances or conviction of this 
country. We are not aware that Mr. Disraeli has done anything 
of an unusual character, except to pay rather a peculiar visit to 
Paris; while his appearance as “‘ Member for the Tuileries” cer- 
tainly cannot have strengthened him with the British public. 
Mr. Gladstone has never had a party at his back, and he would 
not take advantage of an agitation out of doors for merely factious 
There has been no diseussion of any Reform Bill, pre- 
sumptively ascribed to Lord John Russell. Nothing has passed 
on the subject of Naples to attract for him or Mr, Gladstone any 
special attention on the part of the public. 

If there is any change, it has been in the Government; and 
perhaps even in it there has been less change than we might sup- 
pose from the altered cireumstances. At present the Government 
appears to have left the political initiative for any public men or 
parties who please to take it up; the Government contenting it- 
self with the humbler duty of carrying on the administration. 
Perhaps this is inherent in the character or position of Lord Pal- 
merston, He assumed the direction for the purpose of carrying 
on awar. He has never been an original mover in any of the po- 
litical agitations of this country. He has been a member of Re- 
form Governments ; but his functions were special, almost profes- 
sional; the policy of the Cabinet being shaped by others, 

A non-political Cabinet, however, is an entire novelty in the 
There have been occasions when 
a statesman, like the Duke of Wellington or Lord Aberdeen, has 
accepted the Premiership without any special political ‘ mis- 


| sion,” simply in order “that her Majesty’s Government might be 


carried on” ; but that has been at times of peculiar embarrassment, 
on some occasion which is popularly called ‘‘an emergency.” We 
suppose that Lord Palmerston would hardly excuse his position on 
the plea that he holds the office of Premier during a chronic 
‘‘emergency.” Hitherto, with those exceptions, the Government 
for the time being has been the natural head of some political 
party carrying on a political movement: at present any political 
movement which may exist is represented by other parties ; the 
Government itself representing no political or popular party what- 
soever. ‘This explains how it contents itself with administrative 
duties, the political duties of a Government being in abeyance. 
It explains how the Government waits to be guided by pressure 
from without. It remains to be seen, however, how a Cabinet de- 
void of political relations can continue ‘to carry on her Majesty’s 
Government” in the political arena of Parliament. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON SELECT COMMITTEES. 
OnE subject upon which Mr, Gladstone touched in Tuesday’s 
debate he ought not to leave with a passing remark. In alluding 
to the Ministerial announcement of a Select Committee on the 
Bank Charter Act, he adverted to Select Committees generally. 

**T cannot too gravely submit to the House, that unfortunate changes 
have for many years been taking place in the credit, dignity, and efficiency 
of the proceedings of its Select Committees on questions of public interest 
and importance, There are happy exceptions; there are cases in which 
Select Committees have thoroughly investigated the matters referred to 
them, and presented most valuable reports, which have become, or may be- 
come, the basis of useful legislation; but I think the publie feel that too 
much of a slovenly character on the whole marks the investigations of our 
Committees: and'I think there are few members who have not found that 
the labours of the Select Committees of the other House have been contrasted 
with our Select Committees to the credit of the Upper and to the disad- 
vantage of this House.” 

Every word in this passage is just; but if it is so, how can 
Members like Mr. Gladstone consent to leave it so? It would be 
something if the Select Committees of the Commons could be 
brought up to the level of the Lords; but even that would not 
be enough, since more could be done. The Select Committee acts 
as the deputy of the Grand Inquest of the Nation, and in that 
capacity its duty is twofold—it should collect information, and it 
should supply to Parliament and the public that information in 
an available and useful form. There spould be method even in 
the preliminary work of collection; but how often there is anar- 
chy! The Select Committee too often degenerates into a scene of 


| idle debating or partisan contest; and the former inquiries into 


the operation of the Bank Acts have exhibited striking instances 
of idle cross-questioning, not to elicit fact, but to “ badger” a 
witness. That which is loss of time in the Committee becomes 
waste of space in the blue-book. 
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It follows, however, from the very nature of the inquiry, that 
the evidence should be only the crude material of the information 
desired by the public and the Parliament : the secondary and the 
more important duty of the Committee is to reduce that crude 
bulk to its condensed and essential substance. Yet a practice has 
grown up, and continues to grow, of evading that duty. Sometimes 
the Committee contents itself with ‘reporting the evidence ”; 
sometimes it consents to let its individual members string together 
a series of ‘ resolutions,” only in part borne out by the evidence, 
and dogmatically representing, not the information collected, but 
the foregone conclusions of the persons. The plea for this evasion 
of duty usually is want of time; and, considering the way in 
which Members are worked, the plea has force. Another plea is 
seldom advanced, but it would be equally just and strong: it is 
want of capacity in the Chairman or the leading Members for the 
particular work of compilation and condensation. The work is 
worth doing well, but it cannot be well done except by capable 
workmen. These considerations suggested to us the appointment of 
an officer, rendered responsible by payment, for assisting the busi- 
ness of the inquiry under the Committee, and for the condensation 
of the evidence into a draught report. Certainly Mr. Gladstone, 
who so clearly sees the evil, ought not to leave it unamended.* 

* See Spectator, October 11, 1856—** Parliamentary Inquiries.” 





RENEWAL OF TRANSPORTATION. 

THE whole subject of secondary punishments is to be brought be- 
fore Parliament ; and although the initiative is taken by those 
who may be suspected of favouring the renewal of transportation, 
the discussion seems likely to be so open as to secure a fair hear- 
ing for all sides. On Monday next Sir George Grey is to intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Act of the 16th and 17th Victoria, 
chapter 93, intituled ‘“‘ An Act to substitute in certain cases other 
= in lieu of transportation.” Sir George also intro- 

ces a bill to facilitate the establishment of Reformatory Schools 
in England ; a measure collaterally bearing even on transporta- 
tion. Mr. Labouchere has obtained a Select Committee to consi- 
der the state of the British Possessions in North America which 
are under the administration of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany i a part of the world recommended by many for a = 
settlement. The territories under the Company comprise Van- 
couver’s Island, which has been mentioned, with the Falkland 
Islands, as suitable for a penal establishment. Ministers bring 
forward another ominous bill, “to alter the Ecclesiastical Go- 
vernment of Norfolk Island”; but, unless it bears upon the 
transportation of clerical offenders, we cast it out of the account— 
though probably a great contemporary will not. And various 
gentlemen connected with Western Australia have put in the 
claim of that colony to be continued as a penal settlement. * 

On the present showing, this last claim is the strongest. The 
colony, say its advocates, has already incurred the expense of 
prisons and dépots; the free settlers are willing to employ the 
convicts; the convict establishment has created a market for 
food, which is well supplied by the settlers; the climate is good ; 
the territory is unconnected with the rest of Australia except by 
sea; and Rottenest Island is well adapted as a place of discipline 
for refractory convicts. It is not long since Mr. Elliot, Assist- 
ant Under-Secretary for the Colonies stated before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons objections which the set- 
tlers in Western Australia were beginning to entertain to the 
reception of convicts, because the numbers were growing exces- 
sive, and the men had been less orderly than usual. Yet un- 
questionably there has been a feeling in Western Australia 
strongly favourable to convict emigration. One reason is, that 
the settlement was from the first languishing, and it has craved 
some extraneous support. Another, that it is always inclined to 
depend upon Government assistance. A third, that there has 
been a jealousy which would make Western Australia prefer to 
differ from the other Australian Colonies. But the reasons laid 
down by the colonists in this country are to a great extent sound, 
and most especially in the practical separation of the colony from 
the rest of the continent by land-communication. All the routes 
hitherto known pass over tracts so desolate as to present greater 
— to the transit of runaways than any other colony in the 
world. 

We do not, indeed, know what the settlers would say to the 
proposal of the Zimes, that “the worst criminals shall be re- 
moved, at once and for ever, from our shores.’”’ The journalist 
contemplates a convict establishment at Norfolk Island; pro- 
mising that since we have overcome the difficulties of “rare and 
tedious communication,” that too well-known place shall not be- 
come a leprous lazar house. The “best possible public in- 
structor ” declines to enter into niceties— 

“* What we want is this: we require some practical measure for trans- 
pave from the shores of England altogether such persons as may be judged 
aes le of reformation.” ‘They or we must go; we cannot together 
inhabit the land.’’ ‘We do not desire to see comparisons instituted 
between this sort of prison and that sort of prison: we want to see those 

* A very useful mass of information and evidence on the subject has been 
collected by Mr. Patrick Joseph Murray, and put into a shilling pamphlet 
of 170 pages. It is entitled ‘‘ The Transportation, Ticket-of-Leave, and 
Penal Servitude Questions, plainly stated and argued on Facts and Figures ; 
with Some Observations on the Principles of Prevention : in a Letter ad- 
dressed to Mathew Davenport Hill, Esq., Q.C., Recorder of Birmingham.” 
The pamphlet is published in London by Mr. Cash, in Dublin by Mr. Kelly. 

Those who are interested in the subject may also like to peruse a shilling 
pamphlet, by Mr. William Ellis, on the Reformatory process—‘* Where 
must we look for the Further Prevention of Crime ?’’ Published by Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, 





persons whose presence is dangerous to society in this country extruded 
from the limits of the country, and compelled to pass their days elsewhere 
—not necessarily in bondage, nor in misery, but at any rate at a distance 
from the British shores.”” [If a burglar enters a man’s house, the house- 
holder does not go to the library to refresh himself with a page of Becearia, 
but takes the poker, and goes straight at Bill Sykes.] ‘* Now, the presence 
of a regular criminal population in England is to the country what the noc- 
turnal foray of that one burglar is to the individual householder. They 
and he must be got rid of out of the country and out of the house.” 

The appearance of the unemployed in some trades reminds us 
that we should not dispose of our colonial opportunities in favour 
of convicts, until we ascertain whether we want them for free 
men, Without denying the willingness of Western Australia to 
take a certain proportion of convicts, we are quite sure that we 
cannot augment the number of the men, or select a class of greater 
turpitude, without provoking a resistance in the colony. 

n order to transport great numbers, we must look out for a 
larger territory. The two places mentioned have been the extreme 
North of British America and the North of Australia. Now in 
North America, as we have already remarked, the men will want 
a guard; and without a very numerous army to restrain them, 
they would necessarily wander Southward. Before we take prac- 
tical steps for any such settlement in North America, it would be 
worth while to inquire in Canada, what would be the political 
effects of such proceeding? The Northern States of the adjacent 
Republic object to the demoralizing effects of slavery in_the 
Southern States; and we can just imagine that the British Pro- 
vinces might equally object to the more demoralizing neighbour- 
hood of a convict population, At all events, it is worth inquiry 
before wasting time and money in experiments. 

With respect to Northern Australia there are two considerations. 
We doubt whether any tract of country which has been mentioned 
as the site of settlement stands so completely separated by impass- 
able deserts as Western Australia is. But an expedition has been 
sent out to explore that part of the continent; that expedition 
will report upon the capabilities of the region ; it is quite possible 
it may offer itself as the site of a free colony, and if it were avail- 
able for such a purpose, it would possess very great extrinsic 
value in reference to the rising commerce of the archipelago. It 
would be worth while, before planning any arrangements for a 
penal settlement at Northern Australia, to await the report of the 
exploring expedition. 





REAL CHURCH-EXTENSION AND RETAIL 

PROSELYTISM. 
Tue great Law Courts have not yet done with Alicia Race. That 
little girl is as important to their concurrent jurisdiction as the 
Royal British Bank ; for as the bank is at once in Chancery and 
in Bankruptey, so the child is in Common Law and in Chancery. 
The Lord Chief Justice has declared that she shall be given up to 
her mother ; but Vice-Chancellor Kindersley has been called in to 
ascertain which church the little girl would like to go to. His 
Honour felt perplexed, and we do not wonder at it. He asked, 
‘would it not be better that an undertaking were given, that 
the child’s religious opinions should not be disturbed in the mean 
time, by going to church or otherwise” ; for his Honour found it 
difficult to see her between Saturday last week and Thursday in 
this week. However, the Vice-Chancellor managed to see the 
little girl, ascertained that she did not wish to go to a Roman Ca- 
tholic church, and made an injunction accordingly. Poor Mrs. 
Race, who is said to be a very respectable woman, was, says Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley, ‘‘ suffering from considerable anxiety and 
distress of mind lest her child should be taken from her, and the 
child itself expresses its wish that it should not be taken from the 
mother.” 

This last fact is worth noting. Not many days have passed 
since the little girl was wishing to remain with her Protestant 
governess, and was anxious not to be taken to her mother; now 
she has regained her filial feeling, but still has theological differ- 
ences with her parent; and it has been judged proper to call one 
of the Vice-Chancellors into the nursery for the purpose of regu- 
lating the churchgoing of the establishment. It is to be hoped 
that proselytizing persons will not have authority to introduce 
theological differences into other homes ; for it is painful to think 
of the mass of business which will be entailed upon the Vice- 
Chancellors if they have to visit the abodes of many more widows, 
to consult with many little girls, and to regulate the church- 
going of many poor families. Besides the mass of business, we 
can foresee an immense amount of inconvenience, if not of danger 
to the very essence of Protestantism ; for it is repugnant to every 
English notion that the religious doctrines of little girls should be 
regulated by Vice-Chancellors, 

The Bishop of London has cut that gordian knot of our religious 
dissensions in a much more trenchant style. Most of us in this 
country would desire to see larger numbers of children rescued 
from the spiritual domination of Rome, and drawn into one or 
other of our Protestant communions; and it is most consistent 
with the national policy that the larger number of children should 
be drawn within the pale of the National Church. Indeed, there 
must be something very wrong either in the state of the popula- 
tion or in the administration of the Church, if, in the absence of 
special and peculiar circumstances, the children of the humbler 
eons do not as naturally walk into the parish-church as into 
the street or their homes, Many circumstances have contributed 
to prevent them. One is, the immense social severance between 
rich and poor, and most especially the contrast of costume of rich 
and poor. In the parish of St. Peter’s Stepney, the local clergy- 
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man, Mr. Rowsell, has opened a ‘ church-school ” for the educa- 
tion, social intercourse, and worship of such among his parishion- 
ers as are not yet prepared to attend Divine service in church ; 
and among those who personally assist Mr. Rowsell is the Bishop 
of London, That is the true mode of proselytizing. Assist the 
rin elevating their temporal condition while elevating their 
thoughts Heavenwards; make them feel that the national esta- 
blishment is for the service of the people—that it helps in their 
elevation—that if they want guidance, support, counsel, the pas- 
tor is their ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” backed by the re- 
sources of the Church establishment with the Bishop at its head, 
Many more children would be brought to the Church by this 
large, practical, and friendly policy, than by the process of indi- 
vidual teasing, with a Vice-Chancellur meddling within the 
sacred precincts of home between widows and their little girls, 


THE FINAL ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 

Tut another expedition will be sent to search for the remains of 
Sir John Franklin and his party, we have never doubted; the 
only question is, whether it shall be sent at the exclusive charge 
of Lady Franklin and her friends, and whether this country shall 
repudiate its responsibility towards its lost sons. If Lady Frank- 
lin could address herself to the British people face to face, they 
would be ashamed to hnag back. If they do refuse, they must 
refuse through the Government, in fact through Lord Palmerston ; 
and that he can maintain his refusal after the letter addressed to 
him by Lady Franklin more than a month ago, and now published 
as a pamphlet,* we do not believe. 

The state of the question is indeed critical. In the summer of 
1856, a host of scientific gentlemen besought the Government to 
send out an expedition. This movement produced no sub- 
stantial result at that time. The Admiralty, indeed, considered 
the question, and inquired, but arrived at the conclusion that it 
was ‘‘too late” to think of equipping a ship for that season. 
Subsequently, as we collect from Lady Franklin’s Letter, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley told Lord Wrottesley that he took a favour- 
able view of a proposition made by Lady Franklin, that if Go- 
vernment sent no expedition, she should be assisted in fitting out 
her own. But nothing was done. On the 2d of December last, 
Lady Franklin made the new and direct appeal to Lord Palmers- 
ton; urging him, by a variety of arguments, either to send out 
an expedition or to give her the promised aid. 

The Government seems tacitly to presume that the question is 
closed: but the question is not closed; and that is one reason 
why Lady Franklin has solemnly protested against any prema- 
ture adjudication of the reward claimed by Dr. Rae. The thing 
wanted now is, not ‘‘one more” search, but a final search. The 
abiding reasons for such a search are manifold. Government has 
used only a dilatory plea, disgraceful if intended to cover a 
point-blank refusal, but really constituting a promise that an ex- 
pedition should be sent out this season. The sympathy shown by 
the Americans proves that their opinion, in concurrence with 
that of our scientific men, is fayourable to a new expedition. In 
the Resolute, which they have so magnificently sent back to Eng- 
land in a state of perfect equipment, there is a vessel ready for 
the purpose : other Arctic ships are lying useless in her Majesty’s 
dockyards; there, too, lie accumulated Arctic stores, brought back 
by the late expedition ; and there are supplies in the cachets and 
dépots already existing on the Arctic shores. Thus a large part 
of the expenditure is already met. The route to the spot where a 
search would be requisite, is already known. In the words of a 
letter from Dr. Kane to Mr. Grinnell the munificent American 
who has already contributed so largely, the space to be searched is 
narrow, and it is accessible equally from the East and the West. 
Within that narrow and circumscribed area must be the missing 
vessels or their remains. It is absolutely surrounded by the 
tracks of the searchers. To that point Dr. Rae never penetrated ; 
to that point a new expedition would proceed at once. ‘ By 
dogs, the great blessing of the Arctic traveller,” says Dr. 
Kane, “this whole area could be scoured.” There are 135 
men unaccounted for. If none of them survive, there are their 
bones to collect, the records of their labours, the proofs that they 
have nobly perished. Even this point is of importance. The 
proof of death is requisite to the completeness of some social 
rights, as in the succession to property: the case has actually 
occurred in the Scotch courts of law, where, in default of proof, 
the right of succession to a particular property is held in suspense. 
It is, however, necessary to repeat Lady Franklin’s observation, 
that she has no interest in any such question. On the contrary, 
she is now prepared to lay down the abe available remainder of 
her fortune, if the country, to its shame, should let her. The 
nature of the sacrifice, therefore, is definite; a large part of the 
expenditure is incurred, and if it be not thus used, wasted. Let 
those who think only of the risk to human life reflect, that expe- 
ditions are already contemplated for the interior of Africa, and 
other parts, which, as we know from past experience, “are far 
less favourable to life than the icy regions of the North.” 

‘* This final and exhausting search,” says Lady Franklin with 
touching importunity, “is all I seek in behalf of the first and 

* “A Letter to Viscount Palmerston, K.G., from Lady Franklin. With 
an Appendix.’’ Published by Mr. Ridgway. 

In a note, Lady Franklin says—‘ The following letter, not originally in- 
tended for circulation, is now published at a critical moment, (after refer- 
ence to Lord Palmerston,) in the hope of engaging such a degree of sym- 
sem in the subject of it as may come in aid of favourable dispositions in 
1er Majesty's Government.” 





only martyrs to Arctic discovery in modern times ; and it is all I 
ever intend to ask.” Candidates are not wanting to lead and aid 
the expedition personally. Among those candidates, Lady 
Franklin mentions, in the order of their seniority, the illustrious 
names of Collinson, Richards, M‘Clintock, Maguire, and Osborn. 
There appears, therefore, to be no excuse. The plain, business- 
like, eloquent, and affecting appeal of Lady Franklin, can scarcely 
be made in vain, to a gentleman like Lord Palmerston, command- 
ing as he does the vast resources of this country, acting as he 
does on behalf of a generous sovereign and people. 





INDIAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tue President of the Board of Control declared in the House of 
Commons, on Wednesday last, that ‘“‘ he was anxious to see 
capital embarked in the p He ote of the resources of India, 
and he should be glad to see companies formed for that purpose”; 
at the same time promising his Pest to promote railways. The 
promise was quite consistent with Mr, Vernon Smith’s known de- 
sire to promote the Soan Canal and other works of the kind, His 
allusion to the judicial and police systems is not so clear: they 
are, he says, ‘* under investigation by the Government ; and that, 
he thinks, is a better mode of inquiry than by a commission, 
which might excite vague hopes, aa embarrass the Government.” 
‘‘Embarrassment ” for himself, and ‘ vague hopes ” for the Na- 
tive and British residents of India, are the things that he desires 
to eschew. 

Now we share Mr. Vernon Smith’s desire to see railways, 
canals, and investments, extended in India; we believe that the 
companies that he wishes to see established there will ultimately 
manage even the railways and canals ; certainly they would con- 
quer any difficulty in the planting and improvement of cotton: 
but no such progress can be possible, can be even attempted, 
until peace be secured, until protection be accorded for life and 

roperty, by a better police and an improved administration of 
Justice. Natives have shown that ons | are not likely to carry on 
improvements so rapidly as they could under British pioneers ; 
but it is impossible that the British should trust their persons or 
property where both are exr sed to outrage and destruction. We 
are not speaking of any fanciful contingencies. There is a police, 
no doubt, but it is badly manned and badly managed, and the 
administration of justice is inefficient and distrusted, The na- 
tural consequences are, that the lawless know their mm gy 
actual disorder is common, often violent; and settlement in t 
Mofussil is not tranquil or even safe. We will take a case as an 
example of what we mean, 

The farmer of a large tract of country in the Zillah Behar, 
which annually yields a lac of rupees, was recently visiting his 
estate, and was lodged in a tantedioers the only person with him 
being an assistant. In the middle of the night, the building was. 
surrounded by a mob of two or three hundred men, led by seven 
or eight men on horseback. The murderous character of their 
attack was evident from the first. The farmer of the estate, Mr. 
Solano, was unarmed, and he vainly endeavoured to conceal him- 
self; he was discovered, attacked with sword and spear, and left 
for dead in ‘a pool of blood ”"—his right arm broken, the left dis- 
located, with many wounds on his head, body, and limbs. How 
he survived is a wonder. 

The attack, however, is less remarkable in its class than the 
motives which led to it, and the facilities which permitted it. 
The person who led the rioters had been a collector for Mr. Solano ; 
and o had been a defaulter, dismissed under circumstances of 
aggravated misconduct—for there is no charge against the estate- 
owner of being harsh or inconsiderate. So great a number of 
men could not have been brought together in that part of the 
country without much talk and long preparation; in fact, the 
movements of the discharged collector had been notorious for three 
weeks or more. The outrage was committed in the night, but 
within two or three hundred yards of the police-station. Yet 
if Mr. Solano’s assistant had not managed to escape and to give 
information, the murderers would have completed their work 
without interruption and without subsequent retribution. 

The case is perhaps worse than the average, but it is not alone. 
It happened in the midst of a tract of land from which the Go- 
vernment derives large supplies of opium, and in which there is 
a large native growth of cotton: the district is exactly of the 
kind in which improvements should be carried out: but is it possi- 
ble to expect investment by Europeans, or their a super- 
intendence, where they are Pieces: y outrages of this kind, where 
they receive from the police this kind of protection, and where the 
administration of justice is, save in rare and exceptional in- 
stances, dormant? One of the very first steps to material im- 
provement in India must necessarily be improvement of police, in 
its organization, discipline, and efficiency. 





THE BACK OF THE AUSTRIAN AMNESTY. 
Wuewn the Emperor of Austria proclaimed an amnesty, Milan 
illuminated; and it was supposed from that glaring fact that 
there was something more in this amnesty than is usual with 
such productions in Austria. Still we doubted; we remarked 
last week that you never can trust an Austrian amnesty until 
you have seen the back of it—seen the conditions indorsed upon 
it. This one, indeed, fair as it looked, scarcely needs to be 
turned hind-side before; it is a mockery of a real aet of grace. 
The political exiles, a most important party of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, are treated with mere silence—they are 
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omitted. Thus the gentlemen residing in Piedmont are excluded. 
What the amnesty amounts to is, the discharge of certain persons 
who have been in prison under political accusations, and the ar- 
rest of prosecution against others. The Republican party there- 
fore need be under no fear of Austria as a rival to themselves in 
— favour. 

e Emperor promises to do all the ‘ good” he can to his sub- 
jects; and he has given with his own mouth more than one hint 
that Ais beneficence will depend upon their conduct. He is not 
actually flogging them, but he keeps the rod suspended, to see 
how they will behave. He is at present trimming between cle- 
mency and tyranny. He might take a further hint as to the 
policy of this ingenious course by two examples which the very 
news of the week presents to him. 

If he will look on his right hand to Belgium, he will see its 
condition described by a Belgian in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. 

* The knife, the dagger, and the pistol,’ says M. Dumortier, ‘are, and 
ever will be, proscribed in Belgium. The King and his august family can 
walk through our streets at all times, in the midst of the most compact 
crowds, without any fear of the attempts of the assassin. The respect of 
the people surround them and protect them everywhere they go. I am 
convinced that no proof of such guilt can ever be brought against Belgium, 
where the principles of the assassin can never take root.”’ 

And if the Austrian Emperor will turn to his left hand, to 
Naples, he will see the exact opposite. The King dares not walk 
about the streets of his own capital, for at every step he dreads 
an explosion under his feet. His very soldiers attempt to bayonet 
him, and he is obliged to place spies upon his army. Itisa 
miserable King ruling by fear over a miserable people, with their 
dread retaliated upon himself. The Emperor Francis Joseph may 
see in these two examples the practical effect of the policy of 
terrorism and the policy of constitutional government. 








THE CRIMEAN CONTROVERSY. 
Tuts Crimean controversy seems to have become an annual. 
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a Government, and streamed off far into the summer. It broke | 


forth again in 1856, when the reports of the Crimean Commission- 
ers were so hastily made public, and raged for many a dreary 
week at Chelsea, And now, in this its third year, the publication 
of Sir John M‘Neill’s letter, which has been so closely followed by 
Colonel Tulloch’s pamphlet,* has not only revived the original 
issues, but several others of present practical importance. Nay, 
fresh interest is given to the original issues themselves by Colonel 


in the pub 
prevai an, among the troops serving in the Crimea.” 

Three distinct questions are raised by the revived discussion. 
1, How has the Government dealt with its own Commissioners ? 
2. How were those Commissioners dealt with by the Chelsea 
Board? 3, What were the causes that led to the perishing of 
39 per cent of the infantry regiments in the Crimea in seven 
months—that is, the death, mainly from disease, of upwards of 
ten thousand men ? 

Of the mode in which the Government has dealt with Sir John 
M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, very little needs be said—it speaks 
for itself. The Commissioners undertook a laborious duty on the 
understanding that it was to be seriously and resolutely per- 
formed. They went tothe Crimea, took a large mass of evidence, 


them to their employers. Those reports were printed and pub- 
lished within a few days after the last had been handed in. 


Ministers acquired a certain amount of credit for their prompti- | 


tude, and a still larger amount they derived from the contents of 
the reports; because it was felt, after their perusal, that the 
military authorities in the East were to an extent greater than 
the Government responsible for the sufferings endured by the 
army. But while certain military men were honoured and pro- 
moted on their return home, the merits of the Commissioners 
were not only unacknowledged by those who derived benefit from 
their labours, but the Commissioners were actually placed on 
their trial; their judgment, their good faith, their motives even, 
were questioned, before a Board composed of officers none of whom 
had ever been on the theatre of disaster, by the very men 
whose omissions, mistakes, and neglects, their report of the facts 
had exposed. The Commissioners were abandoned almost to the 
caprice of one of the most singular courts ever constituted by a 
government. One Commissioner declined to plead before oh a 
tribunal; the other, unfortunately, engaged in the unequal 
struggle. Only two of the Ministers, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, faintly acknowledged the merit of the Commissioners, 
and it was left for a provincial town to present them with the 
first and only document containing an acknowledgment that they 
had rendered any services whatever. r 
Treated thus by the Government, how were they treated by the 
Board of Officers at Chelsea? Colonel Tulloch has disposed of this 
uestion in his able examination of their proceedings. He has 
shown how, in many instances, they accepted the ipse dixit of the 
-inculpated officers, sometimes apparently without looking to other 
evidence, sometimes in the teeth of documents before them, some- 
times after the faintest examination of a contested point; how 
they quoted, as if from evidence, passages that did not exist in 
the evidence, and then charged the Commissioners with suppress- 
ing them ; how they made inaccurate references; and how they 
Pau ‘= by Crimean Commission and the Chelsea Board.” Published by Harrison, 
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permitted the Earl of Lucan to charge the Commissioners with 
‘‘ malice,” ‘‘ malignity,” and ‘ falsehood.” 

Take a few instances in illustration. The Earl of Lucan said, 
‘that no loss of horses could be charged on himself or the cavalry 
officers generally”; that ‘not an hour was lost” in building 
stables; and that he was prepared to prove it “‘ by his orders,” 
Well, Colonel Tulloch places side by side with this an extract 
from a divisional order issued by Lord Lucan on the 20th Janua 
1855, directed against the officers of the Light Brigade. ‘No 
exertion whatever,” he wrote, ‘‘not even an attempt has been 
made to put any of the horses under cover—a fact not creditable 
to the commanding officers.” Yet he brought up some of these 
very officers to prove that all had been done that could be done ; 
and the Board, although in possession of that very order, among 
others, believed what he and they said and acquitted the cavalry 
of blame. A mostextraordinary mode of conducting an investi- 
gation! Again: the Board state in their report, that Colonel 
Wetherall had informed the Commissioners, that ‘in the month 
of December alone, no less than 22,740 blankets were issued by 
the [Quartermaster-General’s] Department, though only 17,323 
were carried away” ; but that this evidence had been omitted. 
Yet Colonel Tulloch affirms that this passage is neither in the cor- 
rected evidence of Colonel Wetherall nor in the minute of his 
original evidence—it first appears in the statement of Sir Richard 
Airey before the Board at Chelsea. Again: the Board, referring 
to a tabular statement of an issue of greatcoats “ ‘up to the 20th 
January,’ adds ‘ it is stated by Colonel Wetherall in his evidence, 
that every man had at that time been supplied with a sheepskin 
coat.’” But ‘no statement of the kind is to be found in Colonel 
Wetherall’s evidence” ; and what is more, ‘returns furnished 
by his own department, and which were before the Board of Ge- 
neral Officers, showed that, up to that date, the issue of sheepskin 
coats amounted to no more than 6464.” Those who need fur- 
ther instances of the slovenly character of the Chelsea inquiry, 
will find them easily enough in Colonel Tulloch’s pamphlet, to 





It burst forth like a torrent in the beginning of 1855, swept away | Which Sir John M‘Neill has given the sanction of his name. 


So much for the ungenerous conduct of the Government, and of 
the Board it appointed to try its too-zealous servants. A few 
words on the causes of the sufferings of the army may not be out 
of place even at this late hour. In considering this question we 
must never forget the situation in which Lord Raglan found him- 
self on the 7th November 1854. The original plan of the expedi- 
tion had miscarried. The failure of the French attacks on the 


| 17th October, and their refusal to assault the place on the 6th 





Tulloch’s — of a compendious statement, not included | November, had given a new character to the warfare. 


| them even, by happy exertions. 


From a 


shed report, “ relative to the sickness, mortality, and | rapid operation supported by limited establishments, it had be- 


come a fixed operation that might be prolonged for months. But 
little provision had been made for this, Such an issue had not 
been foreseen. There were neither suflicient troops for the work 
to be accomplished, nor clothes, nor shelter, nor provisions, even 
for the handful of heroes whose lot it was to give the world an 
example of fortitude unexampled in ourday. When Lord Raglan 
Sonvaly determined to hold his ground, he knew that it would 
involve great suffering, great loss. That the hospitals would be 
full, that the graveyards would be full also, was a matter of cal- 
culation. It did not need the destructive hurricane of the 14th 
November to make the situation appalling. The question was, 
how soon could the establishments required to clothe, shelter, and 
victual the army, be created; how soon could reinforcements be 


reduced that evidence into two valuable reports, and presented | obtained to relieve the overworked troops. But did this resolution 
- | to stand necessarily involve a loss of 39 per cent? is it credible ? 


Finding that they had to effect a great object with scanty means, 
it behoved the officers of the army to make every exertion to use 
those scanty means to the utmost—to neglect nothing—to augment 
Far be it from us to say that 
the Staff made no exertions. We believe that Sir Richard Airey 
and his assistants laboured with zeal and diligence, and endea- 
youred, with such capacity as they had, to use the means at hand, 
and to supply deficiencies by exertion. It is clear that they did. 
We believe the Earl of Lucan meant to save the cavalry, as Mr. 
Filder meant to save the army. But we also believe, that neither 
Sir Richard Airey, nor Colonel Gordon, nor Colonel Wetherall, 
nor the Earl of Lucan, nor Mr. Filder, did in point of fact 
make the most of such means as lay ir their reach. With men 
overworked as our soldiers were, loss was inevitable. Had they 
been well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed when off duty, no one 
who fairly considers what they had to endure in the swampy 
trenches and muddy fields can arrive at any other conclusion than 
that great loss was unavoidable. But 39 per cent in seven months 
—that is an amount of loss which an unbiassed mind cannot be- 
lieve to have come within the category of necessary loss. The 
deaths from sickness for a year in the Peninsula did not average 
more than 12 percent, nor at Walcheren for six months more than 
10} per cent. While well-filled squad-bags were left to mildew at 
Scutari; while horse-transports that might have been used to im- 
port cattle were lying idle in the harbour of Balaklava ; while rugs, 
lankets, aillasses, greatcoats, coatees, were undistributed ; while 
such small but necessary things as nose-bags, and medicines for the 
horses, were allowed to cumber the stowage-room of steamers from 
July to January ; while rations were diminished and fuel not sup- 
plied; while baggage-cattle were kept at Constantinople ; while 
horses were unsheltered even in pits ; while neglect of this mag- 
nitude existed for over two months—neglect so fatal to the health 
and life of the soldiers—we cannot believe that the amount of 
loss necessarily involved in holding an exposed position of great 
peril with limited means was anything like 39 per cent of the In- 
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fantry engaged, of 10 per cent in the Cavalry, and 18 per cent in 
the Artillery. 
then it was much better cared for—lost only 4 per cent, and the 
loss of officers was only 6 per cent. These facts alone show that 
there was ‘‘something ” wrong ; and what there was wrong, any 
one will perceive who reads the original reports of the Crimean 
Commissioners and Colonel Tulloch’s pamphlet. 

For practical purposes—we do not now-a-days shoot admirals 
or cashier general ofticers—it is too late to inquire who was in the 
wrong, did not the inquiry throw light upon an equally serious 
ap eeete far can Governments in future be trusted to con- 

uct investigations bearing on the state of an army in distress, 
and the conduct of those who may be alleged to have been instru- 
mental in bringing it about. This is a matter that demands the 


attention of the thoughtful, and some explanation from those | 


Ministers whose proceedings have given rise to such serious sus- 
picions, 





ROYAL THEATRICALS AND POOR ACTORS. 


WHEN any service is requited handsomely and munificently, we | 


pularly say that the payment is “royal”; but the phrase seems 
ikely to go out of use. The first household in the land has for 
some time been gradually acquiring, we scarcely know with what 
truth, a repute for thrift, some give it a harsher expression. In 
these respects the household in question is contrasted with the 
good old times—and is advantageously so contrasted, for the ac- 
counts under the present system, as a matter of business. It is 
not often that illustrative instances come before the public; they 
creep out by degrees, and may very likely be much misrepresented 
in passing through narrow and devious channels, It has been said 
that artists do not give that preference to royal patronage which 
has been usual, since they find a larger remuneration from private 
patronage; so that a very busy man may positively lose by a 
royal order. i " 
other calls, have found in modern times a remarkable change of 
custom in one particular, Formerly a party, even so small as to 
comprise only one or two persons, on visiting the palace in the 
earlier part of the day, would be invited to take a luncheon in a 
separate room, and would find there a repast equal to that which 
would be laid on the table of a private nobleman or gentleman. 


Under the new régime an improved system appears to be intro- | 


duced in the matter of luncheons, A table is laid out for some 
hours in the day as at a table @’héte or an American boarding- 
hotel; and we have been told that by this system—the substitu- 


tion of a collective for an individual luncheon—some thousands | 
Saved to whom? The | 


sterling are saved within the year. 
grants by Parliament are no smaller. We do not learn whether 
the saving goes into the pockets of contractors, or whether it goes 
to Jericho, or Germany. At a former period of Queen Victoria’s 


life this particular economy in the houschold was not noticed, and | 


no change had been made in the luncheon arrangements from the 
time of the last George, 


It is not only in one profession that the modern spirit is ob- | 


served, but in more than one branch of “ practical science and 
art’ there is the same tone of grumbling—whether reasonable or 
unreasonable we can scarcely tell. 


We copy the paragraph as we find it in the Lambeth Police report. 

“Mr. James Rogers, the well-known comedian at the Olympic Theatre, 
waited on Mr, Elliott, and handed to his worship the sum of 13s, 4d., with 
the following note. 

***Sir—Allow me to present to the poor-box the enclosed 13s. 4d., being the 
amount I received for performing at Windsor Castle on Wednesday evening last. 

° am, Sir, your obedient servant, James Rocenrs. 

«**— Elliott, Esq.’ 

** Mr. Rogers requested his Worship would, with his usual kindness, ac- 
knowledge his small donation in the usual way: upon which Mr. Elliott 
said he would give a receipt for it; but Mr. Rogers replied that that was 
not necessary.” 

That Mr. Rogers is not in affluent circumstances, is made ob- 
vious to the public this week by the appearance of his name in a 
list essentially composed of the names of persons in difficulties ; 
but at all events he was of sufficient status in his profession to 
have been invited to take part in the Royal theatricals. 
before heard complaints that the entertainment at the Castle is 
not in a lavish style of hospitality; there are few chances of in- 
fringing temperance ; and the loyalty that would indulge in flow- 
ing libations to the health of gracious personages does not find 
the purple stream on which to embark. 
How far these peculiarities may be traceable to middle-men, we 
do not know ; but the fact is indisputable, that the very appear- 


ance of the Royal Household in the Police Court, almost in con- | 


trast with the liberality of a poor comedian who gives his 13s. 4d. 
to the poor-box, is a descent from the old English character. 


“CONSOLIDATION” OF THE STATUTE LAW.—No. III. 
Ir being conceded, for this occasion, that Codification, Digestion, 
Revision, Expurgation of obsolete matter of the whole of our law, 
as systematic operations, are to be abandoned, or at least post- 
poned, in order that we may secure at once such benefits as are 
promised to us by the operation described as the ‘‘ Consolidation 
of the Statute Law,” it becomes necessary to examine the nature 
of these promised benefits, according to the plain sense of the 
undertaking, which will constitute the popular justification for 
accepting the diminished offers of the Lord Chancellor and of his 
Commission ; and when we have done this, to ascertain the extent 
to which the eight Bills, proffered to us as part performance of 
the undertaking, really involve the execution of the promise, or 


Why, at the same time, the Naval Brigade—but | 


Casual visitors, led by business, compliment, or | 


\ There may be explanations; | 
and certainly one little incident this week calls for explanation. | 


We have | 


So at least it is said. | 


any other public benefit whatever. It is urgently nec that 
this should be done at once, seeing that the Queen’s Speech an- 
nounces at the head of the measures of Government to which at- 
| tention is called, “ Bills for the consolidation of important por- 
| tions of the law” ; and the Lord Chancellor assures us that “ the 

Commission has succeeded in consolidating the whole of the Cri- 
minal Law, and that bills similar to those laid on the table in the 
last session will be introduced for the purpose of effecting that 
consolidation.” It is not to be feared that bills which fall far 
short of their announced purposes will now pass more easily than 
similar bills have heretofore passed ; but the evil of loss of time 
| and opportunity in dealing with abortive measures is so great, 

and the discouragement consequent on failure operates during so 
| long a subsequent period to prevent all other attempts, that an 
examination that may dispose of such bills on their first appear- 
ance, is, next to the actual production of better measures, the 
best service that can be rendered to the cause of legislative im- 
provement. 

When a body of law has, like the English Statute Law, been 
| growing for centuries, for the most part by occasional additions 
and modifications, passed and amended without system, and 
| generally with but little attention to the bulk of the old law into 
| which the new was to be incorporated—when the changed purposes 
| and policy of one age have been exhibited not by clearing away the 
antagonistical matter of a previous age, but by new additional 





enactments, purposely intended to be operative in counteraction of 
the old—and where so much legislation has resulted from merely 
temporary necessities, prejudices, policies, and passions, and s0 
much more still from the accidental failures of the successive 
framers of the law to achieve their intended purposes, and from 
their success in producing unintentional effects—it is inevitable 
that a large proportion of the whole matter accumulated in this 
way simply requires to be extruded from the mass, and the re- 
mainder would, in the sense of being a more condensed and con- 
sistent body of law, become so far a ‘ Consolidation ”: and whe- 
ther the excision of useless and conflicting matter take place as a 
preliminary to other operations intended to improve the connexion 
and effect of the remainder, or whether it is to result as a conse- 
quence of them, there can be no question. that the abro- 
gation and repeal of unnecessary and obsolete matter is a neces- 
sary and one of the most beneficial parts of any work that 
can in any sense of the word be called a consolidation, Grant- 
| ing to the Commissioners, who have rejected the course of 
| clearing their ground of encumbrances at the commencement 
| of their work, that it will be possible to make the necessary 
clearance in a more complete and effective manner after the wor 
| of recasting the operative law has been performed, it still must be 
understood that this clearance must be effected at the one stage or 
| the other, either as a preliminary or as a consequential operation, 
| ‘Consolidation ” cannot, by any stretch of language, mean tha 
| retention on the statute-book of all the old law superseded in 
| effect by the new; and these bills, which follow in this respect 
| the most mischievous precedents which have produced the exist- 
ing incongruous aggregate of statutes, intended to add eight acts, 
containing 508 sections, printed in 203 folio pages, to the present 
mass, and repeat, with more or less of agreement and more or less 
of difference, matter dispersed in above one hundred and fifty acts 
| of Parliament, without a single repeal of any of them, must be in 
this respect considered to have an effect the reverse of “ consolida- 
| tion.” Still it is probable, although the bills are presented as a 
| complete series and no intention to add to it is indicated, that it is 
| intended to follow them up at some stage by a series of repeals ; 
| which, if the bills be in > more essential respects really conso- 
lidations, would have the intended effect of diminishing the bulk 
of the statute law: at present they have only the effect of rather 
| more than doubling the present bulk of the body of law which 
| they profess to consolidate. 
| The clearing away of effete and useless matter necessary as an 
antecedent or as a consequent to Consolidation, is clearly not 
understood by the Commissioners to be in itself the work of 
| “Consolidation,” or even a part of it; and without a doubt, that 
work is something greatly more positive and structural, In ap- 
plication to a mass of matter so dispersed and incoherent as our 
| statute law, there is no difficulty in understanding what is really 
| meant by the process of Consolidation. This can be nothing less 
than the approximation of the separate parts to each other accord- 
ing to their most characteristic analogies, so that each individual 
wrovision shall to the greatest possible extent agree in all its most 
important characters with those with which it 1s in nearest prox- 
imity; that all analogous particulars shall be connected together 
| by their similarity, and bound into groups by virtue of their spe- 
| cifie resemblances to each other, and these groups again connected 
| by considerations applying generally to the whole of them. Such 





a combination of particular provisions makes each individual by its 
| position to speak for itself, and to a great extent also to tell the na- 
ture of its nearest neighbours coming before and after it in the 
series, as these in their turn reciprocally diffuse the same light : it 
| involves in itself the discovering and the exhibition of all the pro- 
| perties which individuals have in common, and so makes one ex~ 
| pression, one heading, made once for all, sufficient for every subject 
| that will come under it: it necessarily excludes repetitions of this 

common matter, at the same time that it presents im one view the 
| individual provisions that afford the matter for the largest pos- 
| sible logical inductions, and for the most accurate possible ex- 
pression of specific differences—avoids all the redundancy that 
| results from the attempt to express in every individual case all 
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that it is necessary to include and to exclude. This connexion 
by identity or analogy of the most important characters—this in- 
duction and consequent distinction of particulars, this common 
expression and heading for a multitude of related particulars, by 
means of which the intelligence of the reader is more infallibly 
led to see the connexion and distinction of the matter than can 
ever be possible by the most elaborate combinations of mere 
words, and all the resulting closeness, coherence, and conciseness 
of expression—this simplicity, ‘ucidity, and brevity—this com- 
pactness and solidation of matters previously dispersed, incohe- 
rent, redundant, and dissolidated, is surely what is meant by the 
proposal to ‘‘ consolidate” the law. 

m the other hand, it is not possible to understand as a con- 
solidation a mere collection of extracts from the mass of the law, 
put together in any accidental order, as in an alphabetical or 
aheedsiegioal order, or what is nearly as useless, put together in 





to some variable and arbitrary contingency, which may | 


re 
attach to each object, but does not necessarily extend to any one 
of them—which constitutes no part of its nature or of its defini- 
tion—which dissevers things the most nearly allied, brings to- 
gether those most different in their nature, renders all specific 
and general expressions, and all the resulting clearness, mu- 
tual illustration, and conciseness, impossible. Such extracts, so 
strung together, are to be found in even the worst compilations of 
private book-makers, who have no authority to give a better 
shape to the matter they have to deal with: such a mode of 
bringing together a multitude of particulars is done to our hands 
whenever the private demand is sufficient to repay a bookseller 
for the labour, and is exhibited in regard to the very matter of 
these ‘‘ Consolidation” Bills in many books, done as well as such a 
process admits of: but no such compilation, until it was effected 
in these bills, had assumed the name of a ‘ Consolidation of the 
Criminal Law,” although every one of them has by the inter- 
yaa of explanatory matter, and of portions of the Common 
wand of judicial decisions, given a connexion, continuity, 
and solidity to the matter, not attempted, as we shall proceed to 
show, in any of these bills. 


LTrtters to the Editar. 
THE NEW EASTERN WAR. 
London, 3d February 1857. 
Srr—After discussing various lines of policy connected with ‘*The New 
Eastern War,’”’ your paper of 24th January concluded with observing— 





* The chapter of accidents, those contingencies that lie in the unforeseen, | 


may compel us, in order to preserve our dominion in India, to adopt some 
quite new and more daring plan.” 

Your remark has received a most striking confirmation in the revolt of Can- 
dahar, the report of which has this day reached us. This event, by shorter- 
ing the distance between our antagonists and ourselves, will in all proba- 
bility not only determine our immediate plan of action, but (if the Govern- 
ment is daring enough to meet the occasion) will render that action more 
easy. Two battles, if only conducted on a scale of sufficient magnitude, and 
in a way to deserve success by making it certain, will now lay both Aff- 
ghanistan and Persia at our feet. 

But another contingency requires also to be provided for. 

Russian aid, given to Persia in the conflict of Persia with England will be 
a declaration of war against England by Russia. In such event, what mea- 
sures ought England to adopt? With much diffidence, I venture to suggest 
two, as likely to be most effective, and therefore in the end least costly. 

Ist. Vot to bombard Cronstadt, but to swamp St. Petersburg, by sink- 
ing a breakwater across the mouth of the Neva. 

2d. To take Georgia, keep it, and so open up the Caspian. or is this 
most powerful means of self-defence rendered unavailable to us 
by an ae ?) operation of the recent treaty of Paris ?] 

The natural and proper place, in which (to use the words of your corre- 
spondent J. J. M.) ‘‘ we must at some future time see the Russian frontier 
conterminous with ours” in Central Asia, is assuredly the central division of 
the watershed,—i. e. on the great spinal plateau, extending from the Black 
Sea to Kamtchatka, separating the rivers which fall into the Northern Ocean 
from those that flow towards the Southern, and enclosing in the cavities of 
its vertebra the Caspian, Aral, Balkask, Baikal, and other great central 
lakes. Your obedient servant, H*, 





HOW STATUTES SHOULD BE CONSTRUED, 

Srr—At the commencement of a new session of Parliament, destined 
doubtless to produce the usual quantity of verbose and incoherent acts, it 
may not be immaterial to point out, that a part of the difficulty of legisla- 
tion arises from the habit of Judges to construe acts strictly. 

That penal acts should be so construed has become a legal axiom; to 

which, however, I do not assent: but I further complain that the same 
habit of mind is carried into the construction of all statutes, partly from an 
honest fear of usurping undue power and making laws instead of interpret- 
ing them, and partly from the minuteness of an acute intellect, intent more 
on splitting straws than on grasping the broad meaning of the law in ques- 
tion. 
It is from this habit of the Judges more than from ignorance or pedantry 
that those employed in framing acts of Parliament or other legal documents 
are guilty of the verbosity and frequent repetitions of which they are ac- 
cused. And this again confirms the habit complained of in the Judges, who 
argue, with some plausibility, that where so much is expressed nothing can 
be intended to be implied, and that any omission must be taken to be in- 
tentional. 

Allow me to illustrate my meaning by the old story, true or false, of the 
man who was acquitted of horse-stealing because he had stolen a mare. 
What wonder if the framer of the next act on this subject inserted every 
synonym for a horse he could think of? and what wonder if on the next 
subsequent trial for horse-stealing it were successfully argued, that, as the 
animal stolen was a ‘ filly,’’ and that word did not occur in a statute care- 
fully enumerating “ horse,’’ ‘* mare,” * gelding,”’ ‘‘ foal,’ &c., it must 
be presumed that the case in question was not intended to fall under the 
act? 

The remedy would seem to be, an act declaring that every act, penal or 
not, is to be construed, not literally, but according to the apparent inten- 
tion of the Legislature, and in favour of the public for whose benefit it was 

. It would then be possible to frame statutes in few words, since 
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each would form a mere nucleus, enlarged by enlightened and liberal de- 
cisions into a corpus juris on the subject. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, StTy.ires, 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 6. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Feb. 6.—Caralry—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Cornet and 
Sub-Lisut. H. W. Lee-Jortin has been permitted to retire from the service by the 
sale of his commission. 

lst Drag. Guards—Capt. J. R. 8. Sayer to be Major, by purchase, vice Briggs, 
who retires ; Lieut. T. J. Mitchell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sayer. 

llth Light Drags.—Cornet H. J. Wilkin to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brooke, 
who retires ; A. P. Garnett, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Wilkin. 

13th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Dearden to be Capt. by purchase, vice Clayton, who 
retires; Capt. F. D. Maclean, from half-pay 13th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice 
Dearden, placed upon half-pay; Surg. R.C, Anderson, M.D. from the 90th Foot, to 
be Surg. vice Home, who exchanges. 

lith Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Dudgeon has been permitted to retire from the ser- 
vice by the sale of his commission. 

Infantry—2d Foot—Ensign H. Grattan, from the 80th Foot, to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Hiffernan, who retires. 

3d Foot—Lieut. R. E. Sleeman has been permitted to resign his commission. 

17th Foot—The Christian names of Lieut. Presgrave are William Frederick Au- 
gustus Edward. 

18th Foot—Lieut. R. P. Bishopp to be Instructor of Musketry. 

2lst Foot—Ensign R. Cook to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Shaw, who retires. 

22d Foot—Capt. W. B. Persse, from the 90th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hammond, 
who exchanges. 

34th Foot—The Christian names of Lieut.-Col. Kelly are Richard Denis. 

43d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G, Talbot to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Col. Brown, dec.; Brevet-Major D. C. Greene to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Talbot; Lieut. H. Robinson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Greene ; 
Sergt.-Major G, Garland to be Ensign, without purchase; Ensign G. Garland to 
be Adjt. vice Pakenham, promoted. 

48th Foot—Paymaster A, W. M‘Kenzie, from the Antrim Rifles Militia, to be 
Paymaster, vice M‘Mullin, appointed to a Dépot Battalion. 

5lst Foot—Lieut. E. O'Callaghan to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Capt. Agg, 
posted as Instructor of Musketry to a Dépot Battalion. 

56th Foot—Lieut. W. A. Godley to be Capt. vice Austin, who retires. 

72d Foot—Lieut. E. Henry has been permitted to resign his commission. 

Tith Foot—Lieut. H. M. L. Colquhoun to be Instructor of Musketry. 

82d Foot—Lieut.-Col. E. B. Hale, from half-pay 82d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. with- 
out purchase; Assist.-Surg. R. W. Carter, from the 20th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 

89th Foot—Ensign H. B. Dunn has been permitted to resign his commission, 

90th Foot—Lieut.-Col. W. P. Purnell, from half-pay of the 90th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase ; Major R. Barnston, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice 
Grove, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank under the Royal 
warrant of the 6th October 1854; Capt. P. A. L. Phipps, from half-pay of the 90th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Barnston, whose brevet rank has been converted into sub- 
stantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854; Capt. L. N. D. 
Hammond, from the 22d Foot, to be Capt. vice Persse, who exchanges; Surg. A. 
D. Home, from the 13th Light Drags. to be Surg. vice Anderson, who exchanges ; 
Assist.-Surg. C. R. Nelson, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

95th Foot—Ensign J. Nicholas to be Lieut. by purchase, vice the Hon. C. M. H. 
Forbes, who retires. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lieut.-Col. R. N. Tinley, from half-pay of the 39th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. C. H. Somerset, who exchanges; Ensign R, 
Rorke to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mackenzie, who resigns. 

St. Helena Regiment—Lieut J. M‘Namee, from the 72d Foot, to be Lieut. vice J. 
S. Helps, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-Martial. 

Dépot Battalions—To be Paymasters—Paymaster E. M‘Mullin, from 48th Foot; 
Paymaster J. B. Travers, from 31st Foot. 

Unattached—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. R. Grove, 90th Foot, to have his 
brevet rank converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 
1854; Capt. and Brevet-Major R. Barnston, 90th Foot, to have his brevet rank 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 

Hospital Staff/—The second Christian name of Mr. Mellish, appointed Purveyor to 
the Forces on the Ist Nov. 1856, is Whittaker, and not William, as previously stated. 

Brevet—The undermentioned proraotions to take place consequent upon the de- 
cease of the following general officers—Lieut.-Gen. F. Milman, died 9th Dec. 1856; 
Major-Gen. W. Cox, died 13th Jan. 1857; Lieut.-Gen. N. Thorn, C.B. died 28th 
Jan. 1857—Brevet-Col. W. H. Elliott, half-pay 69th Foot, to be Major-Gen. Lieut.- 
Col. T. M. Biddulph, Unatt. to be Col. Brevet-Col. R. A. Yule, 9th Light Drags. to 
be Lieut.-Col. Capt. J. F. Haliburton, 78th Foot, to be Major. 

The undermentioned officer having completed three years’ actual service on the 
19th Jan. 1857, in the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, to be premoted to be Colonel in 
the Army, under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854—Lieut.-Col. D. Rainier, 
98th Foot; J. Roberts, Gent. Acting Staff Officer of Pensioners in Canada, to have 
the local rank of Ensign in North America, while so employed. To be Lieutenant- 
Colonels in the Army—Major G. King, 13th Foot; Brevet-Major C. L. D'Aguilar, 
C.B. Royal Artillery; Brevet-Major J. E. Lewis, 68th Foot; Brevet-Major K. F. 
W. Sibthorp, 97th Foot. To be Majors in the Army—Capt. W. Spring, 44th Foot; 
Capt. J.J. Wood, 82d Foot. 

The Christian names of Capt. Hinde, of the 65th Regt. of Bengal Native Infantry, 
promoted to be Major in the Army, with date of the 24th Nov. 1856, in the Gazette 
of the 27th ult, are Charles Thomas Edward. 


Crave. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 3. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Schofield and Brothers, Bagslate, Lancashire, mill- 
wrights; as far as regards W. Schofield and J, Taylor—Wigfall and Co, and Unwin 
and Co. Sheffield, flour-dealers—Turner and Son, Ashprington and Cornworthy, De- 
vonshire, paper-manufacturers—Darwin and Co, Sheffield, iron-founders—Bourne 
and Elliott, Berry Pomeroy, land-agents, and Harberton, Devonshire, lime-burners 
—Culverhouse and Nicholson, Finchley, contractors—Seldon and Johnson, Leaden- 
hall Street, ship-brokers—Greg and Co, Caton and Lancaster, cotton-manufacturers 
—Gundry and Smith, Devizes, grocers—Cadman and Sons, Sheffield, steel-manu- 
facturers—Whinfield and Wingate, Gloucester, chemists— Banister and M‘Murdie, 
Lytham, Lancashire, ship-builders—Smith and Doughty, Birmingham, rifle-barrel- 
makers—W oodyard and Co. Norwich, curriers—C, and T. H. Palmer, Gracechurch 
Street, booksellers—Godfrey and Godfrey, Henley-on-Thames, builders—Hanson 
and Polglasse, Borough Road, gun-makers—Coe and Son, Carpenters’ Buildings, 
London Wall, architects—Vickers and Clarkson, Liverpool, bricklayers—Thornton 
and Co. Liverpool, grocers—Baylis and Muir, Kidderminster, dyers—Cole and Catt, 
Newhaven, corn-merchants—Drew and Co. Bath, stay-manufacturers—Hilken and 
Wood, Kingston-upon-Hull, painters—T. and J, Jackson, Hale, Cheshire, corn- 
dealers—Summers and Stevens, Rhyl, Flintshire, inn-keepers—Geddes and Sons, 
Warrington, grocers; as far as regards T. M. Geddes—Wimpenny and Sons, Al- 
mondbury, woollen-cloth-manufacturers—Rogers and Clark, Newmarket St. Mary, 
Suffolk, printers—E. and V. Green, Worcester, wine-merchants—Kay and Sons, 
Woolfold, Bury, and Manchester, cotton-spinners—Dawson and Brown, South 
Hylton, Durham, railway-key-manufacturers—Armitstead and Co. Dundee, and 
Armitstead and Co. Old Broad Street, merchants ; as far as regards W. Henry. 

Bankrupts.—Joun Bryan, Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, electro-plater, to surrender 
Feb. 13, March 20: solicitor, “mith, Warwick Court, Holborn; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Samvet Baker, Birmingham, iron-founder, Feb. 13, March 6: solicitors, Caldicott 
and Canning, Dudley; Hodgson and Co. and Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham. ' 

Josern Curtis Wnarrton, Stourbridge, victualler, Feb. 16, March 9: solicitors, 
Collis, Stourbridge; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Wiiuam Ty.er, King’s Bromley, miller, Feb. 19, March 12: solicitors, Bowen, 
Stafford; Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Grorce Woova.t, Carlisle, grocer, Feb. 17, Mareh 19: solicitors, Donald 
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Carlisle; Maples and Co. London; Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Joun ALrrep Harrre.p, Bradford, Yorkshire, draper, Feb. 20, March 20: so- 
licitors, Rawson and Co, Bradford ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, 


Young, Leeds. 

Joux Hotmes, Bramham, Yorkshire, builder, Feb. 20, March 20: solicitors, 
Bickers, Tadcaster; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Joux Wiixs, Whitby, butcher, Feb. 20, March 20: solicitors, Buchanan and 
Gray, Whitby ; Bond and Barwic k, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Dividends. ~ Feb. ! 24, Gordon, Dean’s Place, South Lambeth, bookseller—Feb. 2 
Knight, Poole, victualier—Feb. 24, W hitmore and Co. Lombard Street, bankers— 
Feb. 25, J. and B. Dellagana, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, stereotype-founde re— 
Feb. 26, Taylor and Co. Tottington Lower End, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Feb. 
95, Davis, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, vic tualler—Feb. 26, Liebeschutz, Liver- 
pool, tailor—March 19, Bridgman, Tavistock, scrivener—Feb , Slocombe, Kentis- 
bury, Devonshire, farme r—Feb. 26, Gosling, Sidmouth, builder—Feb. 26, Gribble, 
Pilton, Devonshire, carpenter—Feb. 26, Kelland, Bampton, Devonshire, miller— 
March 2, Arliss, Plymouth, carrier— March 2, Parker, Plymouth, draper— Mare h 2, 
Jewitt and Micklewood, Plymouth, stationers—March 2, Davies, Plymouth, 
—— 3, Vayro, Ripon, linen-draper—March 4, Grayburn, Hull, 


official assignee, 









“Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown tothe contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 25, Barnes, City Road, floor-cloth-manufacturer—Feb. 25, Adams, 
Brighton, laceman—Feb. 25, Baker and Boswell, High Street, Poplar, colour- 
manufacturers—Feb. 24, Stockbridge, Oxford Street, draper—F eb. 25, Rowell, Man- 
chester, bill-broker—Feb, 26, Evans, Wednesbury, grocer. 

Declarations of Dividends. —Kenni ard, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road, and 
Northampton Place, New North Road, baker; first div. of 2s. 3d. any Thursday ; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Gathercole, Eltham, Kent, envelope-manufacturer ; 
first div. of 4s. 6d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Varty and Owen, 
Strand, publishers; second div. of 2s. 6d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Waghorn, Rochester, draper; second div. of 2d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street—Crotch, Oakehampton, farmer; further div. of 4s. 2d. any Tues- 
day or Friday; Hirtzell, Exeter—Ward, Birmingham, grease -manufacturer; first 
diy. of 1s. 8d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Shannon, Manchester, ma- 
nufacturer ; first div. of 2s. ljd. any Tuesday ; “Herns aman, Manchester—Ingham, 
Rochdale, cotton-manufacturer; first div. of lls. 6d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, 
Manchester—Tebbutt, Manchester, merchant ; first div. of 84d. any Tuesday; Her- 
—, Manchester—M ‘Lean ; first div, of 2s. 9}d. any Wednesday; Morgan, Li- 
verpool, 

‘Scotch Sequestrations.— Donaldson, Edinburgh, tailor, Feb. 9—Chalmers, Blair- 
gowrie, draper, Feb. 14—Ferguson, Logie, Stirlingshire, grocer, Feb. 11. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 6. 

Partnerships Dissolced.—Lett and Carpenter, High Street, Lambeth, potters— 
lemberton and Co. Leeds, cloth-finishers ; as far as regards J. Siddall—Taylor and 
Holman, Herne Bay, draper rs—White and Co. York and Lee ds, grease-manufac- 
turers—Tadman, Brothe rs, Hull, drapers—Ashby and Garton, Pudding Lane, : 
cheap, carriers—West and Garment, Crutchedfriars, carmen—Styche and Grey, 
Flask Walk, Hampstead, carpente rs—Mellor and Co. Stoke -upon-Trent and else- 
where, wharfingers ; as far as regards J. Boulton—E. A. and W. Philips, Birming- 
ham, jewellers—Read and Grimstead, Millbrook, Southampton, grocers—Chapman 
and Furniss, Sheffield, skate-manufacturers—G. and A. Fletcher, Nottingham, 
pawnbrokers— Morrison and Co, Cross Fell, Cumberland, lead-miners; as far as re- 
gards A. and E. Fenwick and J. Thompson—Smith and Knight, Goswell Road, 
wholesale confectioners—Oldale and Goodwin, Eckington, Derbyshire, tanners— 
Wood and Co. Watling Street, and Red L ion Court, warehousemen ; as far as re gards 
J. Wood— Wright and Co, Oldhs am, Waste-dealers ; as far as re gards W. Wright and 
J. Mayall—Barry and Co. Sunde rlaad, ship-brokers—Hollins junior and Co, Man- 
chester, merino-spinners—J. and R. R. Rump, Norwich, carpenters—Seymour and 
Son, Thame, grocers—Abbott and Latham, Dalton, Lane ashire, quarrymen— Morris 
and Co, Birmingham, philosophical-instrument-makers—Shewe M) and Smith, Ips- 
wich, woollen-drapers— Pilling and Co. Shaw Clough, Lancashire, woollen-manu- 
facturers— Addie and Co, Glasgow, and Langloan, iron-masters ; as far as regards 
R. Millar— Masson and Co, Glasgow, and elsewhere ; as far as regards J. W. A. R. 
Masson. 

Bankruptey Annulled.—Jous Francis Daay, Birmingham, scrivener. 

Bankrupts.—Cuar.es Asurietp, Home Terrace, Hammersmith, boot-maker, to 
surrender Feb. 20, March 20: solicitors, Smith and Son, Barnard’s Inn ; official 
assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Tuomas Epwarps, Eversholt Street, Oakley Square, St. Pancras, china-dealer, 
Feb. 17, March 18: solic itor, Boydell, Queen Square, Bloomsbury ; ; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Cavnerine Humpuery, Baker Street, Portman Square, bookseller, Feb.18, March 
17: solicitors, King and George, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street. 

ALEXANDER OLprreLp, Devonshire Street, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, book- 
binder, Feb. 18, March 17: solicitor, Shepherd, Moorgate Street ; official assigr 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

Francois Perrin, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, dealer in foreign woods, Feb. 
23, March 23: solicitors, Ashurst and Co. Old Jewry; official assignee, Pennell, 


Guildhall Chambers. 

Wim Pracn, Derby, coal-merchant, Feb. 17, March 17: solicitors, 
Derby; Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Josern DickENsoN, Harrogate, lodginghouse-keeper, Feb. 23, March 23: solicitors, 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; Neale, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Dividends.—Feb. 27, Living, Leadenhall Market, poultry-salesman—Feb. 27, 
Hasse, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, merchant—March 3, Krohn, Bread Street, 
Cheapside, merchant—Feb., 27, Pearce, Bayham Terrace, Camden Town, builder— 
Feb, 27, Campbell, Regent Street, army-agent—Feb. 27, Greig, Bartlett's ‘Buildings, 
Holborn, and Wheatsheaf Yard, Farringdon Street, cabinet-maker—Feb. 27, Willis, 
Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth, firewood-manufacturer—March 3, Munton, Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, surgeon—Feb. 27, Clayton and Wilson, Preston, bankers—March 3 
Beaumont, Manchester, warehouseman—March 5, Williams senior and Williams 
junior, Newport, Monmouthshire, bankers—Feb, 25, Grigg, West Bromwich, grocer 
—Feb. 27, Jardine, Liverpool, stone-mason, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 28, Jones, Broadway, Westminster, draper—Feb. 28, Clark, Strand, 
and Fieldgate Street, Whitechapel, newspaper-vendor—Feb. 28, Perry, High Street, 
Southwark, confectioner—Feb. 28, Calloway, Portsea, builder—March 3, Jones, 
Oxford Street, milliner—Feb. 27, Gwyer junior, Gracechurch Street, insurance- 
broker—Feb. 27, Feast, Finsbury ‘Pavement and Little Moorfie lds, oilman—Feb. 27, 
Coronel, Minories, cigar-manufacturer—March 10, Winchcombe, Swansea ship- 
broker—Mare h9, Baker, Monckton Combe, Somersetshire, dairyman—March 4 4 
Parker, Plymouth, draper—March 2, Mare and,Co. Plymouth, iron-founders—March 

2, Davies, Plymouth, auc tioneer—March 2, Gwilliam, Live rpool, wheelwright— 
March 2, Leyland, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, beerse ller— March 2, Collins, Tipton, 
boat-builder—March 3, Winn, * Battesford, Lincolnshire, builder—Feb. 28, Wheen 
and Malin, Sheffield, joiners. 

Declarations of Iividends. —Blyth and Goddard, Birmingham, merchants ; first 
div. of 3s. 10d. on Goddard’s estate, any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Carter 
junior, Leamington Priors, ironmonger; first div. of 5s. any Thursday; Christie, 
Birmingham— Willcox and Sons, Bristol, contractors; a div. of 1s. 44d. and a div, 
of 3s. 8d. on the separate estate of T. P. Wille ox, any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol 
—W akiushaw, Monkwearmouth, iron-manufacturer ; ; first div. of ls. 2d. any Satur- 
day; Baker, Newcastle -upon-Tyne. é 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Taysen, Leith, merchant, Feb. 10—Clark, Kingussie, 
Inverness-shire, tacksman, Feb. 10—Tassie, Glasgow, commission-agent, Feb. es 











Shaw, 

























Roxburgh and Co, Glasgow, milliners, Feb. 13—Hamilton, Glasgow, grocer, 
Feb, 12, 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs. | Fridey. 
Sper Cent Consols ...ccccccseeeseees| 93 934 934 934 - 93 
Ditto for Account . . 93 934 934 93 93) 93} 
3 per Cents Reduced ‘ 93% 93} 933 93) 934 954 
New 3 per Cents ...... . 93 93} 934 93; 93 93} 
Long Annuities .. é 2 -_ 23 2 2 23 
Annuities 1885 |— —_— 18 eS 18% a 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent -| 216 217} 2173 -—- 2173 2174 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ...... -| 2183 220 219 —- 220 —— 
Exchequer Bills, 2jd. perdiem . .| par par 3 pm 1 par | 3pm 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ......... -| 984 98} os§ 98} one 9S} 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ....... eel _ par 1pm —|— 











FUN 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week +. m Friday Evening.) 






FOREIGN 
Austrian ..... erecccovece 5 p.Ct. oe 
Belgian . 44 — 99 
Ditto . 23— —- 
Brazili 5 — 102} 
Buenos Ayres . &t— _— 
Chilian ...... t= 105} 
Danish . tt — 104} 
Rae Ne st — 844 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilder rs) .23—- 654 
Ditto t- 9s] 
French t= — 





French ...... eeccccsccces 4) p.Ct. 
Mexican , t= 

Peruvian .. 
Portuguese 
Russian ....... 
Sardinian . 
Spanish 
Ditto New Deferred ... 
Ditto Passive 













Venezuela ... 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
































Rattwars— 
Bristol and Exeter ............. 934 
Caledonian............. 638 
Chester and Holyhead . 36 
Eastern Counties....... Ly | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 5a 
Glasgow ‘and South- Weste i= 
. | 934 
p 12 
Great Western weosecccceseoees 66} 
Hull and Selby......... ose 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 969 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... -— 
London, Brighton ,& South C ast 1073 
London and Blackwall ........ 63 
London and North-Western 1064 
London and South-Western. 1063 
Manchester, Sheftield sine oln. Sifexa 
Midland .......6600eeeeeeeeees 82 
Midland Great W —_ 
North British.. | 40 
North-Eastern—Ber SS 
North-Eastern—York .......... 61k 


Oxford, Wor. & Wolv rhampton| 273 
Scottish Central 








Scottish Midland......... 71h 
South Eastern and Dover 733 
Eastern of France 32 

t India Guaranteed. 109 

long and Melbourne .. 21 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 204 
Great Western of Canada ... 25 
Paris and Lyons .......++++.- 5a} 

Minrs— 

Australian .....66.cececeweeee — 
Krazilian Impe rial . —_ 
Ditto St. John del Re Peccccces 17} 


Cobre Copper 
Rhymney Iron. 








Banxs— 


Australasian 
British North American 
City . 
Colonial 
Commercial of London . 

Engl. Scotsh. & Australian C hia] | 
London 
London and County 





London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia| 
32 


London Joint Stock 
London and Westminster 
National Bank 
National Provincial . 
New South Wales... 












Provincial of Ireland 
South Australia..... 
Union of Australia 
Union of London. 


Valley ..cccccscccecsece 

Western Bank of London....... 
Docxs— 

East and West India ........... 

London . 2... ceeeees 

St. Katherine 

Vieteria .cccccccccccscccccssces 
MIscELLANEOUsS— 

Australian Agricultural ..,..... | 







British American Land.. 
Canada 
Crystal Palace 
Electric Telegraph .... 
General Screw Steam. 
General Steam......... es 
Peel River Land and Mineral . 

Peninsular and Oriental St am.| 
Royal Mail Steam. ee 
South Australian 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vic toria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 3ist day of Jan. 1857. 


ISSUE DEPA 
Notes issued..... eevcccececces £23,937 ,300 


£25,937 ,300 


RTMENT. 
Government Debt..........++ 
Other Securities... . 

Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion..........6.000+ 


ex 


a. 











BANKING DEPARTMEYT. 


£14,553,000 

3,401 606 

5,415,624 

10,590,424 
6 


Rest 
Public De — 
Other Deposits ° 
Seven Days and other Bills. . 











£34,707 594 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 











BULLION Peroz. | 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | 
Mexican Dollars ........++.+0++ 056 oO! 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ ooo | 
GRAIN, —_ 
i. 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 3 to 08 | | 
Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign, R tke 
Ke ~ New. 50— 56 White F. 82 — 86 
Fine ...... 57 —60 | Rye .....++. 34 — 40 
w hite Old O— 0} Barley...... 35—38 
PIMC .ccee. o— 0} Malting .. 43-—47 
New ...... 52— 62 | Malt, Ord... 68—75 








Government Securities (inclu- 


ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11, our 306 
17 








METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £126 0 © .. 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 815 0... 
Lead, British Pig ... 2410 ©... 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0 .. 
Lane, Feb. 6. 

*. ’ 





00 
00 
0° 
°o°@ 


cece 





Fine...... 76 to 78 } Indian Corn 3 to Sr 
“as, 3 Oats, Feed... 22—24 
M: Fine . 4-26 

’ = Poland ... 25—27 
Blue ...... 40 — 46 Pine .... 28—30 
Beans, Ticks 36 — 38 Potato.... 30—32 
Harrow... 40—42 | Fine .... 32—33 





KS AVERAGE 

















SIX-W 
Per Qr ey ? of England and Wales. 
ld, Wheat .... . 38s — 
5 | ——. oe 3 . 41 
7 Oats .. 23.6 C«* 39 i 
FLOUR. PROV ISIONS. 
Town-made .......+-++ per sack ? to - Butter—Rest Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds ...cccccscccesccescsess Carlow, 5. 12s. to 5/. 18%. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 3 - to Bacon, Irish ........+++ per cwt. Gis. — 674. 
Norfolk and Stoc kte BE cevcccees — 43 Y 
American ....... per barrel 20 — 36 
Canadian .....6.eseeeerees — 36 


Bread, 7d. to 94d. the 4lb. loaf. 





—* 
Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. Od. to ie Od. 





BUTCH ERS’ MEAT. 


Meweass AND LEADENRALL.* 
d. 


CATTLE MARKET.” 
d. 











» sd 4. d. sd. s. s. d. CATTLE- MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to3 l0to4d 2 3 8to4 8to5 0 Monday. Friday, 
Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 4 4-5 4—5 8 3,391 ..... 89U 
Veal... 4 O—4 CG—5 4 46—5 0—5 6 Ss p..16,220 ..... 2,650 
Pork 40—48-—5 2 44-5 0—5 2 Caives.. 67 ..... 164 
Lamb 00-0 0-0 0 00-0 0—0 0 Pigs... ° vo 
. To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 63s. to 80s Town Tegs ......000+. per Ib. 5 “s to a. 
Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers........... 

Sussex ditto. P 60 — 75 Leicester Fleeces ie" _ 7 
Farnham ditto. enenes o— 0 Combing Skins ...........+0++ u- 


HAY AND STRAW 
SMITHFIELD. 


Hay, Good ....++000+. 65s. to 
Inferior soclUl— 
New.... o-— 

Clover......++ 70 «— 100 

Wheat Straw. a =— 4 





GROCERIES 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s, y to 2s. 6d 
Congou, fine 10-2 4 
Pekoe, flowery ... 2 
In bond— Duty ls ‘9d, per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od 
Good Ordinary 52s. Od. to 54s. Od 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 73s. Od. to 75s. 0d 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 24s. Od. to 28s. 0d 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 38s. 2}¢ 
West India Molasses .... 23s. 0d. to 26s. 0d 
POTATOES. 
Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.110s. to 130°. 
Shaws 909 —100 
York Regents eccces 7120 —130 
Scotch yy sevecscececeeeceeell® 130 




















(Per Load of 36 Sianaek: ) 
Wuirrc HAPEL 
65s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 45.10d. 









Brandy, Best Brands ..... 11 10 
Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 6 
Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 48 6 
Guano, Peruvi “a ton.280 0 
Tallow P = C...per ewt. = 6 
TOWN «2... eeeseens 0 

Rape Oil, English refined st 0 
WD. cceeeee 61 0 

Linseed Oil....... .-# 6 
Cocoa-nut Oil . 4 0 
Palm Oi]... ..66esseeeeees 0 
Linseed Oil » per ton aio 0 
Coals, Hetton........ eee 6 
__ pateanenneentl o 


perdseeraberaass 


B4s. to 900, 
65 — 76 
o— oO 
[100 — 108 
— 


Sone 
Soceeocoooooeas 


- 
eccooZztoboos 


Heap or Carrie at THE 


CUMBERLAND. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





zor THEATRE ROYAL— 


Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton. 

On Monday and during the week the highly successful 
and gorgeous Burlesque and Pantomime, CONRAD AND 
MEDORA; or Harlequin Corsair and the Little Fairy at the 
Bottom of the Sea, with its dazzling and hitherto un- 
equalled Transformation Climax. 3 rted by Mrs. C. 
Dillon, Miss Woolgar, Mr. J. L. Toole. Clowns, Messrs. T. 
Matthews and H. Marshall. Preceded on Monday and Tues- 
day by the 67th, 68th, and Last Performance of the KING'S 
MUSKETEERS. D’Artagnan, Mr. C. Dillon. On Wednes- 
day, OTHELLO. On Thursday, FABIAN. In each of which 
Mr. Dillon and the principal members of the Company will 
appear. On Saturday will be produced a new IP P 
Acts, by Westland Marston, Esq. entitled A LIF 
SOM, in which Mr. C. Dillon, Mrs. C. Dillon, and Mr. > 
will will perform. New Scenery by Mr. Fenton and 


Re AL OLYMPIC THEATRE 
Lessee—Mr. Atrasp Wiican. 

Monpay and Te espay the performances will commence 
with DELICAT ROUND. After which, an entirely new 
and original Fairy Extravaganza, called YOUNG AND 
HANDSOME. Supported by Miss Swanborough, Mrs. Mel 
fort, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Clara St. Casse, Mr. F. Robson, Mr. 
J. Rogers, Mr. Franks, &c. To conclude with the new Farce 
called CRINOLINE. Wednesday and during the week, 
DELICATE GROUND. A new and original Farce by Hayle 

rd, Esq. called A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 
conclude with the Extravaganza YOUNG AND HAND. 
SOME. 


+ NPL AY 
OYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON,— 
UNDER HER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRON- 
AGE.—STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Public that their 
Seltzer, Fachingen, Geilnau, and Pulina Water is now sold 
in bottles lettered on the shoulders “ Dr. Struve’s Mineral 
Yaters,”’ and that they have discontinued the use of their 
former half-pint bottles with “ Royal German 5S * on their 
sides. The repute which Dr. Struve’s Mineral Waters have 
obtained is due to the chemical accuracy and the peculiar 
process with which they are prepared, and which causes 
them to maintain their virtue much better than the im- 
rted waters. To guard against counterfeits advertised as 
righton Seltzer, Brighton Vichy, Brighton Kissengen, &c. 
Srrvve and Co. request the Public to observe carefully that 
the name of Struve is on the label, as well as on the sides of 
the red stamp over the Cork, which has the words “ Royal 
German Spa, Brighton,’’ beneath the Royal Arms 


INGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. Edinburgh: 120, Princes 
Street. Glasgow: 116, St. Vincent Street. 
(Established 1839.) 

Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Directors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William Jolin Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
Y James M‘Mahon, Esq. 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 
William H. Shippard, Esq. 




































Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

The business of this Office embraces every description of 
risk contingent upon life, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, 
at Home or Abroad. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities. 

Endowment Assurances, securing payment to the assured 
himself on his reaching a certain age, as 50 or 60, or to his 
representatives upon his death, should it happen sooner. 

A Liberal System of Loan in connexion with Life As- 
surance, on personal or — security 

. HILL W ILLIAMS, Actuary. 





EDICAL, I N VALID, "AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
amore _ Special As of Parliament, 
Vict. Cap. 3 
HEAD OFFIC E—London : _ Pall Mall 
BRANCH OFFICE 
Dublin: 22, Nassau Street. 
Glasgow : 73, St. Vincent Street. 
Calcutta: 1, Chowringhee Road. 
Madras: Bentinck’s Buildings. 
Directors, 
Benjamin a Esq. F.R.S. Chairman. 
E. Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S. T. Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A. 
Lt.-Col. H. Doveton, H. E. 1.C.8. | R. B. Todd, M.D. F.R. 
George Gun Hay, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
aa oe Esq. J. Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A, 
E.I 
, ol of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq. 
M.D. F.R.S. 















y the Annual Report of 1853, it appeared that the num- 
ber of Policies then in force was 3434, insuring 1,337,500/. 
and yielding an Income of 55,2071. 

At the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held on 27th Novem- 

r 1856, it was shown that on the 30th June last 

The Number of Policies in force was . 

The Amount Insured was ....... £2,7 s 

The Annual Income was ........ 118,557 16s. 

Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848 and 1853,) adding 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of 10002, issued in 1842 on a healthy 
life is now increased to 12600. 

Since the last Division of profits in 1853 the accumulated 
funds have increased by more than 105,000/. offering con- 
siderable advantages to present assurers. 

Profits divided every five years—next division in 1358. 

The Society has paid claims on 651 Policies, assuring 
254,0087. since its establishment in 1841. 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual 
results of European Life in that Colony, extending over the 
whole period of the East India Company's experience, and 
will be found generally lower than those of other com- 

nies, and especially favoruable for military men. 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding 
civil appointments, for the term of such appointments. 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the Assured re- 
turning to Europe permanently to reside. 

Policies may be made ble either in London or in 
oe at the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's 

upee. 








GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

No extra premium is required on Healthy Lives in the 
Army or Navy unless in actual service. 

The Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities 
to parties going to or residing in Foreign Climates than those 
of most other companies. 

Invalid Lives Assured on scientifically constructed tables 
based on extensive data, and a reduction in the premium is 
made when the causes for an increased rate of premium have 
ceased 

Policies issued free of stamp-duty and every other charge, 
except the premium 

Medical men are paid a guinea for each report, and receive 
the same advantages as Solicitors for any business they may 
introduce. 

Notices of assignment are registered and acknowledged 
without charge. 

Assurers incur no risk of Copartnership as in Mutual Offices, 
but are free from all liability 

A Capital of Halfa Million. sterling, fully subscribed, (in 
addition to a large income and accumulated assets,) affords a 
complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company's en- 
gagements. 

Agents wanted in vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be » aiamaee on application to any of the Society's 

Agente, or of 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, Pall Mall. 





| that effect was i 





_ _, NOTICE OF ae ND. 
ANK OF ,)EPOSTT, 
No, 3, PALL MALL E h 4 LONDON. 
Established A.D. 1844. 

The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST. 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to 3lst December, are ready for delivery, and payable daily, 

*ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and 
Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 


THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 





COMPANY. 
, Lombard Street, London. 
Trustees. 
R. Malins, Esq. Q.C. M.P | J. F. Madox, Esq. 
R. Spooner, LY . M.P W. Wilberforce, Esq. 








Lord Viscount TORRINGTON, Chairman. 

The Indisputable L ife Policy Company, established in 1848, 
introduced a valuable improvement into the practice of life 
assurance, by making life policies certain and absolute docu 
meuts of complete security. 

Instead af issuing merely doubtful instruments like ordi- 
nary policies, depending their validity upon numerous 
questions whic h are kept a n until the claims arise, then to 
this Company take upon themselves the duty 
‘all necessary inquiries as to the life proposed be 
fore granting the policy, which, when issued, becomes an 
indisputable document of debt 

To remove all doubt on this important subject, a clause to 
eorted in the Deed of Incorporation of the 
Company, and istered in terms of the Act 7 and 8 Vic. c. 
110, whereby indisputability is made binding on the Com 
pany, and is guaranteed to the insured. A reduction of 25 
per cent has been made on the premiums of all policies of 
tive years’ standing ALEX _KOBERTSON, Manager. 


GouTH - T. SOUTH 
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AFRICAN PORT 
AFRICAN SHERRY. Twenty Suircines per dozen. 
“Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like 
wine possessing richness without sweetness, dryness with 
out acidity, and body without brandy, by all means give them 
a trial.”"—Vide Bell's Weekly Messenger, Jan. 17, 1857 
Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned 
Delivered free to any of the railway termini in London. 
Terms cash. A sample rttle for twenty-four stamps.— 
Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be 
crossed “‘ Bank of London J.L. Dexman, Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 65, K enchurch Street, L ondon. 


I EAL AND SON'S EIDER-DOWN 

QUILTS ; also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6¢. 
to 24s. List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post. Heal 
and Sgn’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced 
List of Bedding also sent post free.—196, Tottenham Court 


Road, W. 
\SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDL A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with d lespatch, —4, Oxford Street, 
Manufac ‘tory % Broad | Stre et, Birm ham. Established 1807. 


DINNEFOR 
URE FLUID ‘MAGNESIA 
most 


has been for many years sanctioned by the 
eminent of the Medical Vrofession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnrronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Age nts for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street ; 
and by chemists and perfumers. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN 


























TEETH.— 


Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 352, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 





TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinzuished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Dec ayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52 cet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


AMPES 4 MODERATEUR, from 6s. to 
7l. 7s.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected from 
the different makers, here and in France, a variety that de 
fies competition. As many imported from France are in- 
ferior in the works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee cach lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts 
His Stock comprises also an extensive Assortment of 
SOLAR, CAMPHINE, PALMER'S, and all other LAMPS. 
Pure Colza Oil, 5s. per gallon. 
Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 94¢. per Ib. 
Tilustrated ge sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD STRE 1, la, 2, and 3, NEW- 
MAN STREET; and 4 and be PERRY’ 8S PLAC E, London. 


ablished 1820. 
a = 


LANCE 
ON DR. DE JONGH’'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 

The most speedy and effectual remedy for consumPrioN 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIADETES 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 

“Dr. De Jonen gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatiie 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric id, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially its filtra 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
a specimen of Dr. De Jonou's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil. 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
of bile.” 

Sold oxty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 9d 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dr Joxoa's 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 77, 
Strand, Lendon ; and by respectable Chemists & Druggists. 


poet OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Incredible Cure of Bad Legs of seventeen years’ stand- 
ing.—James Nash, Thursted Farm, three miles from Chat- 
ham, was afflicted for seventeen years with inveterate sore 
legs ; there were thirteen wounds in them. He was in St 
Thomas's and Guy's Hospitals nearly seven months ; all the 
surgeons concurring that amputation was the only thing 
likely to save him. This was too great a sacrifice; there- 
fore he commenced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
which healed all the wounds ina short time and restored him 
to perfect health. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world; at Professor Hottoway's Establishments, 24, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. 
Sramra, Constantinople; A. Gvipicy, Smyrna; and E 
Mri, Malta. 
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E SSENCE of MLiCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 —This is the finest woo“ ey of pure Lavender 
tilled in a manner known only to Briepensacn. It ji 
strongly recommended for use in 4.1 climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2°. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
w Bond Strect, facing Redmay ne’s. 


JOR LADIES.—Woollen Cloth Mantles 


and Jackets, richly trimmed, at half-a-guinea ea | : 
also a variety of Mantles and Jackets for Young Ladie 
Children, at equally moderate prices. The LADIES’ ( LOT i 
WAREHOUSE, 42 and 144, Regent Street, and 29, ; 
31, Warwick Street H. J. and D. NICOL L. NB. —( 
bargains are now selling in Silks, Fancy Drapery, & the 
Ware rooms be ing ne eded by the demand ‘for Ladies, © lothes. 
QERV ANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best at 
moderate prices, furnished for cash payments, by H. J. 
and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street; and 22 
Cornhill, London. 


| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 

—Extract of a letter from Mr. J. Cole, Chemist, 
Aberystwith.—‘I sell as much of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic 
Wafers as any druggist in Wales, and can bear testimony to 
their effieacy.’"—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAF ERS 
give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. To SINGERS and 










































PUBLIC SPEAKERS, ~—— are invaluable for clearing and 
stre “ng an the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. 





Pr rice Is. sand ls. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


BLai S$ GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


P1LLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and s on ty of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited te: stimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Peour and Hagsant, 229, Strand, London; and ail 

licine ve ndors,. Price Is. 1} and 2s. od per box 


{LOSE OF OF HOLIDAYS.—The re return of 


Youth to thei xective Boarding-Schools induces a 
solicitude from F and Guardians for their Personal 
Comfort and Att and ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OLL, for accelerating the growth and improving and bevati 
fying the hair, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for improving 
the skin and complexion and re ing cutaneous eruptions, 
and ROWLAND'’S ODONTO, or sarl Dentifrice, fo 
dering the teeth beautifully white and preserving the gu 
are considered indispensable accompaniments for the at 
ment of those Personal Advantages so universally sou 
and admired. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, 
Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION ar’ 

yr 
METS ALFE, BINGLEY, 

co."8 NEW PATTERN TOOTH BRU 2 8 

Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh 
Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; with every de 
scription of Brush, Comb, Fancy Soap, and Perfumery for 
the Toilet. Sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and 
Orris Root Soaps, in Tablets 6d, each ; and Metcalfe’s cele 
brated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box. M., B., and Co.'s 
Perfumed and Illustrated Almanack, for 1857, is now ready, 
and may be had of Booksellers, Perfumers, &c. Price 6 
by post direct, for 7 stamps. Only Establishment, 1308 ‘ana 
131, Oxford Street, two doors West from Holles Street 


s. Od., 
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: Just pub slished, t if. Nev Ww Edition, price 3s. 6a. 
HUMPHREYs’s AND WESTWOOD’'S 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES, and _ their 
Transformations, Arranged and Illustrated Jin a 
Series of Plates, by H. Humrureys, Esq. With 








| Characters and Descriptions, by J.O. Wesrwoop, § sq. 


F.L.S. Secretary of the Entomological Society. New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 


London: THomas SANDERSON, 77, Fleet Street, 

DR. CAREY’S LATIN VERSIFICATION, 

ATIN. VERSIFICATION SIMPLI- 

4 FIED, and rendered Easy to the Young Student, 
in a Graduated Series of Exercises, Calculated to Meet 
his Increasing Ability, in the Successive Stages of his 

ro By Joun Carey, LL.D. Fifth Edition, 
l2mo., 2s. cloth. Also, 

A KEY tothe same. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

* The Rev. T. K. Arnold recommends this work 
as fitted to precede his Introduction to Latin Verse 
Composition. 

London : Smpkrn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


R, BENTLEY’ S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sent post-free on — of Post-office Order, 


HE FIRST NAVAL CAMPAIGN in 
the BALTIC, From Documents and other Ma- 
als furnishe d by Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
To which is Appended an Account of the 
Russia. By G. B. Earr, 

















ter 
K.C.R, 
Admiral’s Recent Visit to 


Svo. 16s. 

‘Through evil report or good report you must act 
with firmness and according to your own judgme nt. 
The public will do you justice in the long run.”—Ad- 
miral Berkevey to Sir Cuarces Naprer. 


Ul. 
| Ragen of JAMES BOSW ELL, 
Author of “* The Life of Dr. Johnson.” vo, Lis. 
** It is rarely we come across a volume with so much 
to amuse us and make us laugh.”—Saturday Review. 


111. 

oo PERIODICAL VOLUMES. 
In Crown 8vo. Volumes, price 5s, each, to be ob- 

tained se parate ly. 


JESSE’S COURT of ENGLAND under the 
STUARTS, including the Protectorate. In 3 vols. 
with Portraits. 

THIERS’S HISTORY of the FIRST FRENCTI 


REVOLUTION. 


ful Engravings 


In 5 vols. with upwards of 40 beauti- 
To be followed by 


KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANIS- 
TAN. In3 vols. with Map. The First Volume now 
ready. 


Iv. 

HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE ot 
HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD. 
With nearly 200 Additional Letters. The whole now 
first Chronologically Arranged, and a copious Index 
added. Edited by Perer Cunntnenam, F.S.A. Vol. 1. 
To be completed in 8.) 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
“ This complete edition will be a boon to the whole 
of the reading wo:ld.”—Quarterly Review, January 


London: Rx HARD ‘Be xtiry, New Burlington Street 
*ublisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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A NEW SATIRICAL NOVEL. 
By the Author of ” > _ ne Classes. 


PRIEN NDS OF BOHEML A; 
sondon Life 
sean SMITH, Ei R, 





In two volumes. 
and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, post 8vo. 5s. cloth 
ISCELLANEOUS SPE BCHES. By 
Hexry Lord Brovenam, F.R.S. (Vol. 1. to be 


completed in 2 vols. 
Coxtents: Military Flo 
Libels on the Durham Clergy—Army Estimates—Holy 
Alliance—Law in Ireland—Imprisonment for Debt— 
Bed-Chamber Question— Wellington Speeches, &e. &¢ 
London and Glasgow : Ricnarp Grirrin and Co. 


gging—Queen Caroline— 





On Feb. 10 will be published, Second Edition, square 
8vo. cloth, 2ls.; moroeco, 31s. 6d. 


and ROUNDELAYES in 


PRAISE of a COUNTRY LIFE, by Poets of 
Many Lands. 
Adorned on almost every page with Pictures by 
Ansdell, Absolon, Duncan, Dodgson, Foster, Goodall, 
Hulme, F. Tayler, and Weir. 


Davip Bocvur, Fleet Street. 


BEATSON’S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. __ 
eon E EXERCISES on the 
COMPOSITION of GREEK IAMBIC VERSE : 


with a Treatise on the Dramatic, Tragic, Metrical 
Systems, the lambic Metre, and an Outline of Attic 
Prosody. By the Rev. B. W. Brarsox, M.A. Fellow 


of Pembroke College, 
l2mo. 3s. cloth. 
London: Stwpktn, MAnrsnautn, and Co,; and 
Wurrraker and Co, 


Cambridge. Seventh Edition, 


V ANOSTROC HT’s GIL BLAS. 
BREGE EK’ de l’ HISTOIR E de GIL BLAS 
de SANTILLANE de M. LESAGE. Avec la Sig- 
nification des Mots en Anglais au bas de chaque page, 
par NicnoLtas WaNosrrocut. Nouvelle Edition, revue 


et corrigée par J. C, Tarver, Eton l2me. 5s. roan, 
London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. 
and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co, : E. P. Williams ; 





or Phases of 





Houlston and Co.; C. H. Law; Dulau and Co.; Cowie | 
and Co. ; and Aylott and Co, 
BANK CHARTER ACT. 
In a few days will be published, Second Edition, 
evised and enlarged, 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL 


OPERATION of SIR ROBERT 
of 1844 EXPLAINED and 
Critical Examination of the Chapter on the Regula- 
tion of a Convertible Paper Curren y, in 
Mill’s “Principles of Political Econom y. 


TORRENS, Esq. F.RS. 
E PORQUET’S INTERESTING 


READING-BOOKS. 


PEEL'S ACT 
LEFENDED, With a 


By R. 





LETTRES de MADAME de PRASLIN. 3s. 6. 
SILVIO PELLICO (Italian St Ga. 
La FRANCE telle qu'elle est, 3s 


6d 
SIX WEEKS IN FRANCE, for "youth. With Map, 


Routes, &c. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON PREMIER. 3s. 6d. 
London: Stupkrs, Marsa, and Co. 
This day, in 3 vols. crown Svo. L/. L1s, 6d. 
T W O YE A RS A G O, 
By the Rev. Carters x wastey, F.S.A. F.L.S. 
&ec. Author of * : Wests u di &e 
Lately Published by the same Author 
THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY Ty LES. 7s. 6d. 
GLAUCUS; OR WONDERS OF THE SHORE, 
Third Edition. 3a. 6d. 
WESTWARD HO! 3 vols. Second Edit. 1/. 11s. 6d. 





ALEXANDEI A AND HER SCHOOLS. 5s. 
PHAETHON ; or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 
Second Edition. 2s. 
Cambridge: Macmin1an and Co, 


IBER STUDIOREM. By J. W. 
Turner, R.A.—Pavt and Doswinxic Cotyacut and 
Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to her Ma- 


jesty, beg to announce that on the Lith Frervary they 
will publish Part I. of LIBER STUDIOREM, by 
J.M. W. Turser, R.A. produced as Fae-similes of 


the celebrated Plat and 
Superintendence of the 
The Work to appea 


ing Five Subjects. 


under the 





Engraved by 
great Painter. 
in 14 Parts, each Part contain- 
Price © per Part, 10s. 6d. 
In course of publicat ation, price 5s. each, a Series of 
JHOTOGRAPHIC = PORTR AITS OF 

LIVING CELEBRITIE 
By Maviz and Poryetayk. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices. The Frervary Number contains : 

The Right Hon. Lord CAMPBELL 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 














a 5. Comins Sa ssor OwEn, I 8. &e. 

No. 2. = The Right Hon. T. B. Macavnay. 

No. 3 “ Roverr Srerucnson, Esq. M.P. | 

No. 4. -_ swex, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &e. 

No. 5. jes Bropm, Bart, D.C.L. 
£.5. Xe. 

a } Esq. R.A. 

No. 7. ‘a det Ww AnkeN, Esq. Q.c. M.P. 

No. 8. - Professor Granam, M.A. F.R.S. 

No. 9. se E. M. Warn, Esq. R.A. 





, Gracechurch 
and all Book 


’ 

London: Mavut and Porye.anKk, 

Street; Davin Bocvur, 86, Fleet § reet : 
and Print Sellers. 


DR. CROMBIPE’S ETY MOLOGY 
. ETYMOLOGY aud 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Tilustrated. By the Rev. A. Cromnre, 
&e. Eighth Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6¢. cloth, 
y the same Author, 
GYMNASIUM, sive Symbola Critica: Abridged. 
Intended to assist the Classical Student in his endea- 


D sy NTA x. 

SYNTAX of 

Expl. ee and 
LL. RS 


AND 


vours to attain a correct Latin Prose Style. Sixth 
Edition, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
THE GYMNASIUM, complete. Sixth Edition, 2 


vols, 8vo. 1/. 1s. cloth. 
CLAVIS GYMNASII. 


London: Sivpxry, MARSHALL, and Co, 


! 


Sixth Edition, 8vo. 6s, cloth. | 


! 


Mr. J. 8. | 


A 


THE SPECTATOR. 


15A 





CHEAP ER EDITION OF LUND’s EASY 
ALGEBRA. 





Third E dition, in fe ap. 8vo. price 2s, 6d; Key, 
SHORT and EASY COURSE of AL - 
GEBRA, chiefly Designed for the Use of the 
Junior Classes in Schools: with a numerous Collection 
of Original Easy Exercises. By the Rev. T. Lunn, B.D. 
Editor of ** Wood’s Algebra, &c.”; formerly Fellow 
and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
London : 


Loxoman, Brows, Guren, Lonemans, 


and Roperts. 


emane AL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol, post 4to. price 21s. 
oe ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: 
d containing all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good Authority. By C. D. Yonrer, B.A. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 
By the same 
\ NEW LATIN GRADUS. Pifth Edition, price 9s, 
DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, Price 3s. 6d, 
* The Latin Gradus with Dictionary of Epithets, 
price I2s, bound, 
LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, 
and Roper TS. 


CAOUTCHOUC OR INDI A. RU BBE R 
MANUF 


; CTURI 
In 8vo. with Portrait and many P lates, price 10s, 6d. 


cloth, 
NARRATIVE 


Author, 


London: LoNGMANS, 


JERSONAL of the | 
ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the CAOUT- 
CHOUC or INDIA-RUBBER MANUFACTURE in 
ENGLAND. By T. Hawxcock, of the Firm of C. Macin- 


tosh and Co. With some Account of the Plants from 
which Caoutchoue is obtained, its Chemical Analysis, 
Statistical Tables, &c.; and an Appendix of Specitica- 


LONGMANS, 


ORIGINAL 


Thibaudin, in 12mo. price 4s. 


tions of the Author’s Patents. 
London: Lonemax, Brown, GREEN, 
and Rowperrs. 
HAMEL’sS FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
EDITION, 
CORRECTED BY A, THIBAUDIN. 

New Editions, revised, in 12mo. price 4s, bound, 

| AMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR: being an accurate System of French 

Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodieal Plan. A New 
Edition, carefully corrected and greatly improved by 
A. Tuimavors, First French Master in 
College School, London. 

Also, corrected by M. 

EXERCISES ON HAMEL’Ss GRAMMAR.—KEY, 
rice 3s, 
: Lately published, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. bound, 

HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXER- 
CISES. A New Edition, inl vol. By N. LAmperr.— 
KEY, 4s. 
London: 


and Co, 


LonoMaN and Co, and WuirraKEeR 


Just publis shad. in demy 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 
Uniform with the Oxford and Cambridge Ess T's 


EPiNB eke u ESSAY 


4 By Members of the University. . 


CONTENTS : 

1. Plato. By John Stuart Blackie, M.A. Professor 
of Greek in the University. 

2. Early English Life in the Drama. By John 
Skelton, Advocate. 

3. Homeopathy. By William T. Gairdner, M.D. 

4. Enfanti Perduti. By Andrew Wilson. 

5. Progress of Britain in the Mechanical Arts. By 
James Sime, ~ A. 

6. Scottish Ballad By Alexander Smith, Secre- 


tary to the U niversity. 
. Sir William Hamilton. By T.S. Baynes, LL.B. 
8. Chemical Final Causes. By Wilson, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor of Tec hnology 
in the University. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Biack. 
Brown, Green, Lonomans, 


George 


London: LoneMAN, 
and Roserts. 


VALPY’S L ATIN- GRAMMAR R AND GREEK AND 
LATIN DELECTUSES, 
IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
VALPY'S ELEMENTS of LATIN 

GRAMMAR: with Short English Notes. New 
Edition, corrected and improved........ 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
VALPY'S LATIN DELECTUS, thoroughly revised 
by the Rey. J. T. Wurre, 12mo. 28. 6d. ; 
, KEY, 3s. 6d, 
VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, oan revised 


by the Rev. J. T. Wnrrr, M.A............ 12mo. 4s.; 
EY, 2s. 6d. 
Valpy’s Greek Grammar, price 6s. 6d. The List of 


New and Improved Editions of Mr. Valpy’s Series of 
Classical School-Books (published by assignment by 
Messrs. Longman and Co.) will be found in Messrs. 
Longman and Co,’s School Catalogue for 1857,—which 
may now be had. 

London: Loxemax, Brows, Green, Loxnomans, and 
lLoBERTS. 


GREEK 





COLLIS’S NEW AND LATIN 


EXE RCISE-BOOKS 
Now ready, in 2 Parts, l2mo. price 5s. Gd. cloth, 
LATINA: a Series of Ele- 


pass Is 
mentary, 
Exercises, 


Progressive, and Miscellaneous Ques- 
and Examination-Papers on Latin 
adapted especially to the Eton and Dr, 
Kennedy’s Latin Grammars. By the Rev. J. D. Cor- 
tis, M.A. Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s 
Grammar School, Bromsgrove. 

Part 1. for Beginners, price 2s. 6¢ 


tions, 
Grammar ; 


cloth. 


Separately ) Part I1.for Advanced Pupils, price 3s. 
(cloth. 
By the same Author, in 3 Parts, 12mo. price 


lls. Gd. « loth, 
PRAXIS GR-ECA: a Series of Elementary, Pro- 
and Miscellaneous Questions and Examina- 
rs on Greek Grammar. 
es Etymology, price 2s. 6d 
art IT Syntax, price 6s, cloth 
' Part Ill. Accentuation, &c. 
cloth. 
PRAXIS IAMBICA; 
sive Exercises in Greek Tragic 


gressive, 
tion-Papx 
cloth, 


So rate} 
Separately price 3s. 


or Elementary and Progres- 
Scenarii. l2mo. 
[Nearly ready. 
Loxomay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 
Ropers, 


London : 


King’s | 


| 
6d. 


most Important Discoveries and Lmprovements of the 
| 


| Joun Times, 





No. CCI, is 
published THIs DAY, 
CONTENTS + 
Northamptonshire. 
:. Home r and his Successors in Epic Poetry. 
3. The Salmon, 
. Ferns and their Portraits. 
Lord Raglan. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Cotaurn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of Spain, and the Court of aj vee Ai from numerous 
U ~ com onggy' Sources in the Archives of F rance, Italy, 
and Spain. By Miss Freer, Author of “The Life of 
Marguerite D’Angouléme,” &c. 2 vols. with Fine 
Portraits by Heath. 21s. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 
LISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
revi 1 vol. with Illustrations. 


LAKE NGAMI; or Explorations 
and Discoveries in South-Western Africa. By 
Cuares Joun Anpersson. Second Edition, royal 8vo. 
with Map and 50 Ilustrations. 30s. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY. By the Duke of Buckincnam, K.G. &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 30s. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By Tuomas Hoop. 1 vol. with Illustrations by the 
Author. 10s. 6d. 


ART and NATURE, at HOME and 


ABROAD. By G. W. THorssury, 2 vols. 21s, 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY. 


By the Rev. F. Mercaure, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 
The following are in Preparation, 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI- 
BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the 
Kirghis Ste; pee, Chinese Tartary, and part of Cen- 
tral Asia. By Tomas Wirtam Arxkinson. 1 large 
vol. royal 8vo. with numerous beautiful coloured 
Plates, &c. from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, 
2/. 2s. bound. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
the LAST FOUR POPES. By his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. 8vo. Portraits. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 
By the Rev. G. M. Muserave, A.M. Oxon. 2 vols. 
Illustrations. 21s. [Just ready. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the 
DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 
With numerous Incidents of Travel and Adventure 
during nearly Five Years’ Se rvice in the Arctic Regions, 
while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Frank- 
lin, By Avex. Armsrrone, M.D. R.N, late Surgeon 
and Naturalist of H.M.8. Investigator. “1 vol. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 


with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By G. L. Cuesrerrox. ‘Third and 
Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. (Immediately. 


SONGS of the CAVALIERS and 
ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &e. By 
G. W. Tuorxsunry. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations 
by H. 8. Marks. 


New Works of Fiction in the Press. 
THE DAYS of MY LIFE. An Auv- 


tobiography. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.” 
3 vols. (Next week. 


NEW. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 

A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs. S 
C. Harn, 3 vols. 

DARK AND FAIR. By the Author 
of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols. 
F A NEW STORY. By Lady 


MARRIED for LOVE. By the Au- 


thor of ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 


New Novels now ready. 
A LIFE’S LESSONS. By Mrs. 


Gorx. 3 vols. 
“Told in Mrs. Gore's best style."—Daily News. 


WILD FLOWER. By the Author 
of ** The House of Elmore.” 3 vols. 

* Written with much depth of feeling.”"—Examiner. 

“The ideas are presented with a distinctness and 
force that compel attention, and widely separate the 
author from the mass of novelists.”—Spectator. 


ISABEL ; the Young Wife and the 
Old Love. By J. C. Jearrreson, Author of ‘Crewe 
Rise,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A novel in which the author maintains the good 
position his first work obtained for him.”—Ezraminer, 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 


By Capt. Broox J. Knienr. 3 vols. 
**A lively dashing tale.”—Literary Gazette. 


ROSA GREY. By the Author of 
** Annie Dysart.” 3 vols. 

** One of the most charming books of the season, 
and worthy of the author’s former works.”""—Jvhn Bull, 


HENRY CLARENDON. By 
Auicr Comyx. 3 vols, 

“* There is a considerable amount of interest in this 
novel.” —Messenger. 
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NEW WORKS. 


1. 
MEMOIR of Admiral PARRY, the 


Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, 
M.A. Post 8vo. with Portrait and Map, price 10s. 6d. 


2. 
MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH. By his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. Witha 
Selection from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austin. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

3. 


Capt. OSBORN’S NARRATIVE of 
Captain M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE. Second Edition, with Additions ; 
Portrait, Plates, Chart. 8vo. 15s. 


4, 
VALISNERIA ; 


Day’s Dream. By Mrs. 
Vignette, price 6s 


or a Midsummer 
Preirrer. Feap. 8vo. with 
5. 


LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONAROTTI. By J. 8. Harrorp, Esq. D.C.L. 
F.R.S. With 20 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 283. 
6. 
PRE-RAFFAELLITISM. By the 


M.A. Author of ‘* Art, its Con- 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Rev. Epwarp Youne, 
stitution and Capacities.” 


Fe 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS. Third Edition; with 
Additions. 17 Etchings, 180 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

8. 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES 
on the HISTORY OF FRANCE. Third Edition, with 
large Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


9. 
NAPOLEON the THIRD; a Review 


of his Life, Character, and Policy: with Extracts 
from his Writings and Speeches, &c. By a British 
Officer. Svo. Mts, 
10. 
Prof. CONTANSEAU’S NEW 


PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY, from the most recent and best Authorities. Post 


8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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11. 
Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of 


ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
assist in Literary Composition, Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

12. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE- 
MENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. Third and Cheaper Edition, Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


13. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 


of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. In 4 Parts, l6mo. 
rice ls. each, forming 2 vols. price 2s. 6d. each, of the 
Traveller's Library. 

14. 


ADULTERATIONS DETECTED. 
By Arravur Hit Hassart, M.D. Author of “ Food 
and its Adulteration.” Crown 8vo. with 225 Wood- 
cuts, 17s. 6d. 








The following are just ready. 
xv. 
Dr. COPLAND’S MEDICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Part XVIII. 8vo, price 4s, 6¢. 
[On Thursday next. 


*,* To be completed in One more Part. 
XVI. 


Capt. R. F. BURTON’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of his PILGRIMAGE to MEDINA 
and MECCA, Second Edition; Plan, Wood-cuts, and 
additional Plates. 2 vols. crown Svo. price 24s 

[On Wednesday next, 
XVII. 


or Stray Leaves from a 
Journal in Malayan Waters. By Captain Sarrarp 
Oszorn, R.N. C.B. Chart and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. (In a few days. 


QUEDAH ; 


XVIII. 
MORNING CLOUDS. Post 8vo. 
XIX, 


CATHERINE DE VERE: a Tale. 


By a Lady. Feap. 8vo. (in February. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, 
Loneomans, and Roperts. 
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| ple ted ina single Volume, 
| age, 


__Just ready, price One Shilling, 
HE NE W PALACES OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By a Cambridge Man, 
Cambridge: Macmrinan and Co, 
London: Brut and Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. “ 
LONG. VACATION RAMBLE. IN 
L NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By X and ¥ 
(two unknown quantities). 
Cambridge: Macmr.an and Co. 








In the press, to air ar on the Ist 3 May, 
HE LIFE OF HANDEL. By Victor 
Scnoetcner. Translated by James Lowe. 
vol. royal 8vo. cloth. 
Tavexer and Co. Paternoster Row, London. 


SECOND EDITION OF JESSIE CAMERON. 
This day is published, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
dooms CAMERON: a Highland Story, 
e By the Lady Racne Burien. 

Ww ILLIAM Buackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh & London, 





HE CHEAPEST MAP of the LONDON 
POSTAL DISTRICTS, 26 inches by 14, price 
6d. plain; 1s, coloured. 
Ke ty and Co. 18 to 21, Old yes Guam, 
St. Clement's, Strand. (Ww. 








w ready » post 8vo. price 7s. 
HE L TTL E ‘WORLD of L ON DON ; 
or Pictures in Little of London Life. By Cnar. ms 
Mansy Sarru, Author of ‘* The Working Man’s Way 
in the World,” &c. &e. 
25, Paternoster Row, 





Arruvr Hatt, Virtue, and Co, 
t ready, small 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
I ow “TO MAKE HOME HAPPY; 
or Hints and Cautions for All. With Five Hun- 
dred Odds and Ends worth Remembering. By Wu- 
LIAM Jones, F.S.A. 
Davip Boevr, Fleet Street, 





Just published, price 6d. 
REMARKS om the PROPOSED AL- 
TERATION of the LAW of NAVAL PRIZE. 
By Movunracve Bernarp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-law, Vinerian Fellow in the U niversity of Oxford, 
London: J. W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





his day, crown 8vo. 
hag UPON THUCY DIDES. Books 
. and II. Original and Compiled. By Joun 
G. Sneprarp, M.A. Head Master of Kidderminster 
School, and Lewis Evans, M.A. Head Master of Sand- 
bach School. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


CRABB'S ENGLISH SY NONYMES, TENTH 
rage ASH SYN SONY MES EXPLAINED ; 


4 in Alphabetical Order: with copious Situatin=> 
tions and Examples, drawn from the best Writers. To 
which is added, an Index to the Words. By Groner 
Crabs, A.M. Tenth Edition. 8Svo. 15s. cloth. 

London : Smmpkrx, MARSHALL, and Co, 











Just published, price 6s. 
SERMONS on TEXTS from the GOS- 
‘ PELS and EPISTLES for Particular Sundays. 
By Joun Hamppen Gurney, M.A. Rector of St. Mary's, 
Marylebone, Author of “ Historical Sketches,” &c. 
Rivinctrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be his nd, by the same Author, 
SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT HISTORIES, 
Gs. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. Ps art II. ‘of the 
MANE AL of ELECTRICITY: com- 

prising Magnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Dia- 
Magnetism, and the Electric Telegraph, Illustrated 
with numerous Wood-cuts. 

Part I. price 16s, includes Frictional Electricity and 
Galvanism ; being the Fourth Edition of Leetures on 
ene. By Henny M. Noap, Ph.D. F.R.S, F.C.S. 
. Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hos- 





pital. 
Gr ORGE : KNIGHT and Co. Foster Lane, 


STANDARD WORKS.» 
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SIR BERNARD BURKE'S PEER- 
AGE and BARONETAGE for 1857. New Edition, 
corrected throughout to the Present Time from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 1 vol. 
with 1500 Engravings of Arms. 


SIR B. BURKE'S HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and IRELAND. Part II. price 10s. 6¢. To be com- 
uniform with ** The Peer- 
* divided into Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 


London, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By Acyes Srrickianp. Cheap Edition, with 
Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 vols, 7s. 6d. 


| each, bound. 





PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. New Cheap Standard Editions. The 
small 8vo. in 4 vols. uniform with ‘‘ Evelyn’s Diary,” 
6s. each, bound ; and the Library Edition, in 4 vols. 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, bound, with Portraits. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. Evererr Green. Complete in 
6 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By Exror Warzurtron. Twelfth Edition, 15 Ilustra- 
tions, 6s. bound. 

Hvrsr and Buackertt, Publishers, Successors to 

Henny Cou BURN. 
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— BOOKS. 


NAPIER’S LIFE OF 
NAPIER,* 


WILLIAM CHARLES JAMES 


Tue life of the Conqueror of Scinde was varied, eventful, in- 
cessantly active in mind and body, and made by that activity full 
of adventure, where external circumstances would almost seem to 
forbid adventure ; it has the further advantage of being illustrated 
by his own pen. Till the death of his mother, in his forty-fourth 
year, it was the habit of Charles Napier to write to her continu- 
ally, not only on family matters, but pouring out his thoughts 
and feelings on all that concerned himself, and passing a free 
opinion on public events and persons. He was nearly as con- 
stant a correspondent, and quite as free, with his relations and 
friends. In addition to this extensive letter-writing, he kept a 
journal, in which he not only noted occurrences and commented 
on them, but extended reflections almost into essays on a variety 
of subjects, moral, social, political, military. On military matters 
he = wrote direct essays, on the campaigns of some ancient 
generals, as well as comme:ts upon the wars he was engaged in, 
The result of this extraordinary pen-work was an immense amount 
of written materials; from a selection of which the largest portion 
of the Life consists, Sir William Napier only narrating the early 
story, filling up gaps, and inserting comment. Some of this mat- 
ter, though written in letters and journals, and strongly reflecting 
the writer’s “opinions,” is not strictly biographical: the same sub- 
ject is too often repeated, or dwelt upon in extenso, especially 
during his rule in Cephalonia, (from 1822 to 1830,) his command of 
the Northern districts of England during the disturbed times of 
1839, 1840, 1841, and his campdigns in Seinde. Notwithstand- 
ing the vigour of thought and style which distinguishes both the 
brothers, the fulness with which opinions and disquisitions on 
past and distant topics are scoliel induces a feeling of some- 
thing like saticty in the reader. This promises to be still greater 
in the ensuing volumes, that must be devoted mainly to Indian 
affairs, and of which we have had a good deal already in the way 
of narrative or controversy. 

The blood of the Napiers is very noble. By their father’s side, 
they trace their descent to Montrose and the great inventor of lo- 
garithms; by the marriage of a paternal ancestor they inherit 
the blood of Henry the Fourth of France ; the marriage of their 
father with a daughter of the house of Richmond conneets them, 
though in a left-handed way, with the Stuarts. This“daughter, 
moreover, was the once eclebrated Lady Sara Lennox, the first 
love of George the Third, who, our author says, refused the royal 
hand and the throne of England. Through their mother they 
were connected with the noble families of Fox, Fitzgerald, and 
other great houses. This heraldic glory brought grief. Sir Wil- 
liam Napier thus accounts for the crosses, difliculties, and unfair 
exercises of power, which thwarted the promotion of the three 
brothers, Charles, George, and himself in early days, and attended 
Charles to the last. 

** As courts are proverbially far more vengeful than grateful, it was not 
Te aman whose very existence had been an_ offence to royal 
pride—a man of whose near kindred one had severely checked royal in- 
discipline in the navy, a second had endangered royal life in a duel, a third 
had died an unsuccessful insurgent, and a fourth had been the most im- 
passioned orator of his age in opposition to royal encroachment [Fox]—it 
was not surprising, or unnatural, that such a man should meet with dis- 
favour, enmity it could scarcely be cailed. Moreover, to be noticed by 
Wellington was then no recommendation to the new Commander-in-chief ; 
for, whatever may be said or supposed to the contrary, the writer of this 
work has sure knowledge that no friendly feeling existed between the royal 
general [Duke of York] who so signally failed in the early part of the war, 
and the great captain whose transcendant genius terminated it with a glory 
dazzling to contemplate.” 

Charles Napier was born at Whitehall, in 1782, In 1794, 
being then a boy of twelve or thirteen, he obtained an ensigney 
in the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, the Thirty-third ; and, 
after some exchanges, went to Ireland, where his father then re- 
sided, and returned to school. Even at this early age the spirit 
of the hero was strong in him, and his brother tells various stories 
of his resolution, determination, and instinctive courage against 
any odds, At that time, Ireland was in a terribly disorganized 
condition, just out of one rebellion, with another preparing, 
and socicty divided against itself. It was not a pleasant country 
to dwell in for those who love peace, but well adapted to train a 
boy to war. Colonel Napier, the father, had not only served with 
distinction in the American war and Flanders, but had suecess- 
fully filled civil offices connected with the army. — He did not ap- 
prove of the Government doings in Ireland, but he was too loyal 
and sensible a man not to resist rebellion. 
scene young Charles was frequently engaged in. 

* The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. By 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., &e. &c. In four volumes, Volumes 
J. and II, With Portraits. Published by Murray. 
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** When the insurrection of 1798 broke out, many families took refuge 
in Dublin. The elder Napier would not do so. In that time of trouble and 
terror he fortitied his house, armed his five sons, and offered an asylum to 
all who were willing to resist the insurgents. About a dozen came ; and 
with them he long waited an attack, which was often menaced, yet never 
made, although an insurgent camp too strong to be meddled with by any 
military force available at the time was but a few miles off. Finally he 
removed to Castletown, where a company of the Derry Militia, of which Mr. 
Conolly was colonel, soon arrived to reinforce the irregular garrison. The 
elder Napier was, from his kinship and knowledge of war, virtually accepted 
as the commander of all, and frequently scoured the country, Charles Napier 
being always at his side. One very dark night they came suddenly upon an 
armed body ; both sides halted, and a fight seemed impending ; but, suspect- 
ing the truth, Colonel Napier instantly gave a loud military order as a test, 
and a cry of recognition was heard: the Grenadiers of the Cork Militia were 
in front! At that moment the moon shone out, and Charles Napier, 
very diminutive for his age [sixteen], was seen with his small fusil charging 
bayonets in opposition to Tim Sullivan, the biggest man of the Cork Militia. 
Tim looked down in astonishment an instant, and then catching his small 
foe up in his arms kissed him. 

** After this adventure the Grenadiers garrisoned Celbridge ; and Tim Sul- 
livan especially patronized his éx/my, as he called Charles, always swelling 
out his own gigantic proportions when he pronounced the word,.”” 

When Charles returned to military service, in 1799, he entered 
the family of Sir James Duff, then commanding the Limerick dis- 
trict, as aide-de-camp ; and at a later period he filled a similar 
post under his cousin General Fox, His actual military schooling 
on a large scale was under Stuart the hero of Maida, an able, 
but wild, and when the fit took him a despotic man; afterwards 
under Sir John Moore at the celebrated camp-school of Shorne 
Cliff. His first employment against the French was in the Corunna 
campaign: in the final battle of which he distinguished himself, 
was wounded, and taken prisoner. The leading outlines of his 
sufferings and adventures, and of Ney’s generosity in releasing 
him that he might go and fedl his blind mother of his safety, were 
already known to the world. The biography contains a full ac- 
count drawn up by his own hand, His next appearance was in 
Portugal under Wellington, where he was very severely wounded ; 
and by dint of dunning, influence, and perhaps some old asso- 
ciations in the mind of the Prince of Wales, (for in other days the 
Prince and the father of the Napiers had been friends,) became 
Licutenant-Colonel, after all the other Corunna Majors had ob- 
tained that rank. Even this promotion was accompanied by 
something very like official spite ; for the regiment given to him 
had just come from Botany Bay, it was in a disorganized state, 
and was sent to the Bermudas. From Bermuda Charles Napier 
was embarked in those buceancering expeditions by which the in- 
eptitude of the Ministry uselessly ravaged America, After ex- 
> cen sl into the Fiftieth Regiment, he was placed on half-pay 
through the peace of 1814. On the evasion of Napoleon, he 
started for Waterloo as a volunteer, but was too late ; though he 
followed the army to Paris, and joined in what was going on, It 
deserves to be emphatically remarked, that in his thirty-second 
year and after so much service, Colonel Napier entered the Mi- 
itary College at Farnham, where he was joined by his brother 
William, the editor of this work. 

Hitherto Charles Napier had served in positions directly subor- 
dinate, or in avery narrow sphere, In 1819, in his thirty-eighth 
year, Colonel Charles Napier was appointed Inspecting Field-ofli- 
cer in the Ionian Islands, under Sir Thomas Maitland—“ King 
Tom,” as he was generally called. The post was still subordinate, 
but Napier was employed in various diplomatic intrigues with Ali 
Pasha of Jannina: Napier’s idea was to assist Ali, then in open 
revolt against the Porte, seizing Albania and Greece, and erecting 
them into an independent kingdom, with a constitution and so 
forth for the Greeks. After a good deal of writing and passing 
to and fro, the scheme came to an end, Indeed, it was not one 
that an English Government could be a party to, or even coun- 
tenance, with any propriety. 

In 1822, our hero was appointed by Sir Frederick Adam Mili- 
tary Resident at Cephalonia—that is to say, absolute Governor 
of the island. With his wonted energy, he corrected many abuses ; 
improved the roads and public buildings of the island ; was af- 
fronted in one matter by the Duke of York, whose conduct in an- 
other case was really infamous if the story as told does not admit 
of explanation. Napier subsequently quarrelled with Sir Frederick 
Adam; a sort of paper war was carried on; Lord Ripon, (then 
Lord Goderich,) who was Colonial Minister, tried to compose the 
strife, and offered a higher post in the Islands ; nothing would 
satisfy Napier but to return to Cephalonia in detiance of Adam ; 
to this the Minister would not consent, and Charles Napier in his 
fiftieth year (1832) had to retire into private life, 

In 1834, as some readers of the Spectator may remember, 
the projectors of the colony of South Australia proposed that 
Charles Napier should head that adventure as Governor; but they 
differed on the necessity of carrying out soldiers as well as settlers, 
and on some economical questions. He led a comparatively pri- 
vate life till 1839; though he was active in Bath polities, and 
published several military works, besides writing an historical 
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novel on the Conquest, the manuscript of which was lost by Mr. 
Colburn the publisher. Through Lord Hill and the late Lord 
Raglan, he was appointed, in 1839, to the command of the North- 
ern District, at a time when commercial difficulties, the deep dis- 
tress of the operatives, strong Chartist feelings, and it may be 
added ill blood between different classes of society, made insur- 
rection talked of, and riot was really impending. ‘This is the 
freshest part of the book ; for controversial publications had made 
readers familiar in some degree with Cephalonia and South Aus- 
tralia, the history of the Peninsular war and other notices with 
the campaigns in Spain and Portugal. It is also perhaps the 
most curious. As one compares the safe and quict feelings of the 
present times, with the anxious state even of a man like Napier 
as to what was to happen in the way of bloodshed, the mind is 
induced to be thankful for the trading and economical reforms of 
the late Sir Robert Peel. 

Charles Napier was transferred from the command of the 
Northern District to India in 1841, in his sixtieth year ; but it is 
needless to follow him thither at present. The entire ground is 
not entered upon, only the beginning of Scinde; and the circum- 
stances are familiar to every one likely to take an interest in it, 





from the despatches of the victor, the debates in Parliament, the 
historical and controversial works of Sir William Napier, General | 
Outram, and others. 

It will also be more convenient to reserve any general estimate 
of the hero and the Life until the completion of the work. In 
fact, the heroic part of Sir Charles Napier’s career did not com- 
mence till he was sixty. Meanwhile, it may be said that the life, 
character, and exploits of the man, are overlaid by writing ; and 
when these writings verge upon controversy, they exhibit some of 
the family defects of the Napiers—a disposition to see an enemy | 
in all who oppose their views, and not only to deseribe them ac- | 
cordingly, but to impute motives on very slender grounds, and to 
hold that pe, from their point of view, are established on very 
slight evidence. If it were necessary to give the ‘‘opinions” at | 
the length they are presented, it would have been better to print 
them separately as opinions, under their respective heads, so that 
those who feel an interest in the subjects might read continuously. 
As the whole stands, the personal Zea is somewhat overlaid 
by reflection, disquisition, and controversy. And yet how attract- | 
ive that character was at its core !—so dutifully affectionate to 
his parents, especially to his mother—so attached to his family 
and friends—so zealous in duty—so patient, nay, so cheerful in 
suffering—so hopeful, if somewhat angry, under disappointed ex- 
pectations! Nor were his affections, as is too often the case, limit- 
ed to his equals. Old servants, the common soldier, the enemy, 
the poor, had an equal share of his sympathy. ‘The too great 
keenness of his feelings and expressions doubtless originated in 
his milk of human kindness, which boiled over at what he thought 
meanness, or self-seeking, or injustice. This tenderness extended 
even to dumb animals, poteatin to horses, of which he was very 
fond. He had a favourite old horse, Blanco, who died at sea, 
under these circumstances, which he found time to enter in his 
journal amid the distractions of the Northern command, 

** Lancaster.—A fine old town, with John of Gaunt’s Castle. Here I met 
Assistant-Surgeon Ore, who told me he was in the ship when my old Blanco 
died. Mr. Ore constantly fed him with biseuit, but the long voyage killed 
him. My weakness was the cause of his sufferings. ‘Twice I went to shoot 
him in London, but my heart failed ; and I took him to Cephalonia, where I 
thought to pass many happy days with my old horse. How I did love him! 
Well, I pet I love must go the same way. Mr. Ore told me he grew so 
fond of Blanco that he wanted to say prayers for him, to the great horror of 
the ship captain ; yet I am sure he has a soul as good as most masters of 
merchant-ships. Noble excellent animal! you were good and brave, and 
faithful as ever charger was; and as you so often escaped being shot, would 
you had died in your stable! your picture and your memory is dear to me, 
with your playful ways. Heigho! this is a weary world, and I will go to 
sleep, which is like death. Yet we love sleep, and fear death! Strange! 
If ae be alike, death must be indeed a blessing.”’ 

The connexions of the family sprinkle a good many anecdotes 
of great names through the pages. Here are some traits of Fox, 
reported by William Napier. 

*€ While on the London staff he had been frequently thrown into the society 
of Charles Fox ; and the young soldier used to describe with vivid humour the 
manifestations of the orator’s natural and earnest disposition. How at 
cricket he would strike at the ball and recklessly run for a score, bat on 
shoulder, his Sancho Panza figure fully displayed and his head thrown back, 
laughing with childish delight amidst reproachful cries while his opponents 
struck down the wickets behind him. How also, when walking in the 
beautiful garden of St. Ann’s Hill, amidst rare flowers, discoursing gravely, 
he would at sight of a snail suddenly stop, plant his heel on it, = round 
like a teetotum, and then resume his walk and his wisdom, with all possible 
gravity. Mr. Fox often expressed his disapproval of Mr. Windham’s mili- 
tary notions, calling them his fancies, and predicting failure, as indeed hap- 

ened. Of other ——— men he also spoke freely, and his dislike of Mr. 

anning was not disguised. His young cousin often pressed him on military 
policy, especially on the defects of the Mutiny Act, its vagueness where 

recision was essential for enabling officers to act with decision and legality. 

‘o this Mr. Fox answered drily, whether in condemnation or approval was 
not ascertained, That it was purposely so framed, to retain unlimited power 
over military men.” 

Colonel Napier the father is described and alluded to by both 
his sons, whether in the slightest jotting of Charles or the more 
elaborate composition of William, as a man of the ancient faith 
and ancient integrity. He was at all events a good judge of cha- 
racter. 

‘* When young, he was an intimate friend of Lord Erskine, who was a dis- 
tant relation, and being in the same regiment with Napier, was often ex- 
horted, and finally persuaded by him, to quit the army for the bar. Buta 
more noticeable example was his early perception of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s genius. Castletown society was then prominent in fashion and politics ; 
Ensign Wellesley frequented it, and was generally considered a shallow, 
saucy stripling, Colonel Napier thought otherwise, and after many con- 





versations thus predicted his greatness—‘* Those who think lightly of that 
lad are unwise in their generation: he has in him the makings of a great 
general.’ Whether this reached the Duke's ears at the time, or that Lady 
Sarah Napier’s attention to him, in adopting her husband’s opinion, gratified 
him, or both, is uncertain; but, though the acquaintance soon cutirely 
ceased, whenever her sons were wounded in the Peninsula, the Duke in- 
variably wrote with his despatches a consoling letter to her.’’ 

We have heard much of the soldiers’ sufferings in the Crimea, 
and no doubt they were very great: it is to be feared that very 
much worse must inevitably be borne in a campaign where men 
are left about not only unattended to but unseen. This was a 
part of Charles Napier’s sufferings when severely wounded at Co- 
runna, 

** Very wretched in body and mind was I now; and in about two hours 
after Hennessy had gone, the French officers went away, one after another, 
The fire was out and it was dreadfully cold, yet pain kept me from feeling 
it so much ; and all that long and horrible night and next day, did T lay 
wishing for death, and expecting it if a stray soldier should see me. ‘There 
was no roof, only a few feet of wall standing, and the f !'owir evening, 
about dusk, being in less pain, I crawled out, reckless of bi killed or not, 
Outside there was a Frenchman cooking; he was a kind man and gave me 
some broth, but I could not eat it. He went away, but returned with another 
soldier, and they made up a little more fire, rolled themselves in their great- 
coats and other warm things, and lay down, Pain kept me waking; and 
the fire went out soon, for there was no fuel. I had no waistcoat or drawers, 
only a uniform coat and torn trousers, and the cold was dreadful, for it was 
January and the hill high. An oilskin was on my hat, and I pulled it off to 
cover my head and face ; then putting my hands on my mouth warmed my- 
self with my breath, but could not lie down. My feet and legs lost all feel- 
ing, and the wounded leg ceased to pain me except when moved. About 
midnight the two Frenchmen went their way, and promised to tell their 
commandant of my state; yet the second dreadful night passed and no one 
came. 

** Next day about three o'clock a musician came near me, and I persuaded 
him to take me to his regiment; but to walk was agony. I was, however, 
very kindly received by all the French officers, who were seated round a 
fire, and especially so by their commander, a man with a very red face and 
perfectly white moustachios and hair; they treated me well, and finally 
forwarded me on to Marshal Soult’s quarters.” 

The criticisms on war are of two kinds, ancient and modern. 
The ancient can be studied in the book. Here are some com- 
parative remarks on French officers, with the old or new story. 

“1810. French Officers. Those of the infantry distribute their clothes 
amongst the men of their companies—one carries a shirt, another stockings, 
&e.: thus they have an excellent kit and no baggage-horse. By this ar- 
rangement, in an army of fifty regiments, there are 1000 horses or there- 
abouts less to provide for: by what trifles are great objects attained! What 
is there in military knowledge too minute or too extended for a general's 
attention! A French general sends officers of trust, aware of the impor- 
tance of accuracy as to time and facts, to bear orders for combined move- 
ments; and their staff are selected for talents and experience united, not for 
their youth, ignorance, and imbecility, as in our army—displayed in vanity, 
impertinence, and blunders on all occasions, A French quartermaster-gene- 
ral is not distinguished by his dangling sabretache, High Wycombe drawing- 
book, and fine ass’s skin, and ass’s head, with which he makes rapid sketches 
equally deticient in clearness and accuracy. Nor do French soldiers stand 
for hours unsheltered in a town, while the quartermaster-generals are— 
taking care of themselves. That a proper staff is the hinge on which a ge- 
neral must turn his army, seems never to have been attended to by us. The 
ignorance of regimental details and of tactics is conspicuous in our staff, who 
are generally young men, heaven-born generals, fit to command armies but 
unxble to quarter a regiment, because they seldom know how many com- 
panies it consists of.”’ 

From the observations of Captain Nolan in his book on Cayalry, 
and the experience in the Dobrudscha, the following on the equip- 
ment of horsemen would seem to be as needed now as it was 
nearly fifty years ago. 

‘With regard to the equipment of cavalry, we could hardly alter for the 
worse. I will not enter into details, but the chief objects are to have two 
classes, viz. light dragoons and heavy dragoons ; that is larger men, not 
heavier baggage. All should have straight cut-and-thrust swords, thirty- 
tive inches in the blade, and light muskets for acting on foot as the French 
do. No trappings : the horse must not be killed by useless weight. A dra- 
goon should Ret e no kit but a cloak, a pair of shoes, two flannel shirts, and 
a piece of soap. These wrapped up in an oilskin would go in the right hol- 
ster-pipe, and a pistol in the left. Thus the horse would have no load but 
the man and his forage ; for which a forage-bag and nose-bag should be al- 
ways tied on the cantle, Instead of this, there are six or seven pelisses, 
caps, coloured boots, dressing-cases, undress-jackets, half-dress jackets, and 
hatfeundress jackets, on the back of an English dragoon horse, making a 
weight of twenty-one stone ! dragoon’s heavy portmantle is now as 
heavy as his whole kit ought to be. Of the dragoon’s dress-maker general I 





| dare not speak, but he is clearly not a horse, or he would never so load 


one. 

Sir William Napier varies the biographical narrative by occa- 
sional reflections or anecdotes of his own. ‘This is a story of 
Louis the Eighteenth’s entry into Paris after the battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

** When Louis the Eighteenth entered Paris, the writer, his post being at 
the head of the picquets guarding the Barrier of St. Denis, was asked by 
the captain on duty there, if he was to salute? Ihave no orders on that 
head, and give none, was the reply. The King came up, crowds thronged 
forward, and the words ‘ Vive’ and ‘ Roi’ were heard on all sides; but 
the last was generally preceded by the words ‘L’Empereur et,’ pronounced 
in alow tone. The British soldiers, being left to themselves, brought down 
their muskets from the shoulder, and placing their hands on the muzzles, 
fiercely regarded the approaching King. He seemed surprised, but soon his 
countenance assumed a look of such malignant ferocity, so fixed, so peculiar, 
as never to be forgotten, A number of mousquetaires in burnished cuirasses, 
their faces convulsed with anger, then rode up, shouting, gesticulating, and 
brandishing their swords: but close behind the picquet was a wall, and the 
swarthy veterans, hard as the steel of their bayonets, and with wits as sharp, 


| knew the advantage. Keeping their bronzed faces bent over their hands, 
| their eyes glared sternly, yet no movement indicated that they were even 
| sensible of the mousquetaires’ presence, until the latter closed within 


a few paces and seemed dangerous: then suddenly, all their heads were 
lifted and streams of tobacco-juice flew towards the shining cuirasses ; where- 
upon the courtier soldiers followed the chariot of the King. A shout of de- 
light arose from the crowd, and many well-dressed women embraced the 
British veterans,”’ 
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OLMSTED’S TEXAS.* 

Mr. F. L. Otmsrep is known to the British public by his little 
book on the ‘ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
England,” and more lately and widely for his “ Journey in the 
Seaboard Slave States.” His present ramble through Texas, 
with a trip into Mexico as far as San Fernando, was pro- 
bably undertaken with some reference to free labour or slavery 
as an economical question, and as to how far the climate is fitted 
for White agriculturists. He was accompanied by his brother, 
Dr. J. H. Olmsted, who sought restoration from a pulmonary 
tendency in a winter saddle journey through the plains and prai- 
ries of Texas. The Doctor is also the editor or joint author of 
the work, having not only arranged and coumnatel his brother's 
notes, but added matter of his own. 

The book has two objects of interest. 1. A consideration of 
slavery, not with any direct reference to sentiment or even to 
morality, though on both these points the authors feel and ex- 
press themselves strongly ; but on the more tangible grounds of 
cultivation, crops, moneymaking, good living, and domestic com- 
fort. 2. The nature of the climate as a restorative to patients in 
the incipient stage of consumption, together with the food and 
accommodation they are likely to meet with on their journey, 
which are considerations to an invalid. Besides these two points 
of interest, the whole country they traversed is very striking, 
though scarcely attractive in its natural features; and new, no 
work that we have met with having gone over the same ground. 

The book commences with a journey from Baltimore to New Or- 
leans, by rail, coach, and steam, by way of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. There is information here from the writer’s turn for the 
observation of facts that have a social or economie bearing ; but 
the real novelty of his journey begins after leaving New Orleans, 
Instead of taking a steamer for one of the ports of Texas the 
nearest to their destination, they pursued a land-route rarely 
used, except by emigrants, traders, and eattle-dealers, while their 
return-route was even less frequented. At first this led them 
through Louisiana, and thei through what is called Eastern Texas, 
certainly the worst part of the country. The soil is mostly barren 
—an interchange of poor woodland for poor pasture and swamps, 
though land well adapted for the cultivation of cotton is oecasion- 
ally found, and oceupiec by a planter with his slaves, to be ex- 
hausted and abandoned. The more Eastern return-road, lying 
through a lower district and nearer to the sea, was still worse. 
The upper country was frequently intersected by rivers, towards 
the passage of which art had done little or nothing. In the lower 
country, these streams with many others were encountered in the 
flat marsh land which forms the embouchure of all networks of 
numerous waters or large rivers. ‘To land continually swampy or 
flooded were added numerous snakes and alligator-holes—in fact, 
the reality of that nature which melodramatic writers of fiction 
have exaggerated into the theatrically terrible. Here are some 
specimens, 

** At Beaumont we were told that the tide was up in the Neches bottoms, 
and that we should find the road ‘ pretty wet.’ It was not, however, inti- 
mated that we should meet with any great difficulty. The aspect of things 
from the ferry-boat, therefore, a little surprised us; the bank on which we 
were landed, some ten feet in width, being the only earth visible above 
the turbid water. Our directions were, to follow up the course of the 
stream for about a mile, as far asa certain ‘ big tree,’ then to bear to the 
right, and three miles would take us clear of the bottom. At certain spots, 
where the logs of the corduroy had tloated away, we were cautioned to avoid 
the road, and pick a way for ourselves, wherever we found best footing. 

** The forest was dense, and filled with all manner of vines and rank un- 
dergrowth ; the road was a vague opening, where obstructing trees had 
been felled, the stumps and rotten trunks remaining. Across actual quags 
a track of logs and saplings had been laid, but long ago, now rotten and in 
broken patches. As far as the eye could reach, muddy water, sent back by 
a South wind from the Gulf, extended over the vast flat before us, to a depth 
of from two to six feet, as per immediate personal measurement, * * * 

“The many pools through which the usual track took us were swarm- 
ing with venomous water-snakes ; four or five black moccasins often lifting 
at once their devilish heads above the dirty surface, and wriggling about 
our horses’ heels. Beyond the Sabine, alligator-holes are an additional ex- 
citement, the unsuspicious traveller suddenly sinking through the treache- 
rous surface, and sometimes falling a victim, horse and all, to the hideous 
jaws of the reptile, while overwhelmed by the engulfing mire in which he 
lurks. * * S 

“It was before reaching the Big Woods that alligator-holes were first 
pointed out to us, with a caution to avoid them. They extend from an 
aperture, obliquely, under ground to a large cavern, the walls of which are 
puddled by the motions of the animal; and, being partly filled with water, 
form a comfortable amphibious residence. | A horseman is liable not only 
to breaking through near the orifice, but to being precipitated into the den 
itself, where he will tind awaiting him a disagreeable mixture of mire and 
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angry jaws. 

The social and moral condition of the people of these parts of 
Texas are much on a par with the nature about them. They are 
mostly poor Whites, or the lower class of planters, without man- 
ners, common education, or any sense of the meanest comforts 
of life. For a long distance of travel along the lower road, it is 
remarked that ‘ hardly once did we see a newspaper or a book, 
other than an almanack or a franked patent-oflice report.” The 
houses were for the most part poor; but, poor or pretentious, 
they were all alike in apertures to allow of a free ventilation, in the 
absence of the commonest furniture and of all necessary accom- 
modations. As for dit ee there were only three things to be had ~- 
bacon or pork, corn-bread, and the vilest coffee. This was not 
from poverty, or from that excessive demand upon the energies 
which may contribute to render the Western pioneer of settle- 
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ment disregardful of those things which call upon him for care 
and trouble. Many of the Whites had slaves; some had num- 
bers; but the differences in the mode of life between comparative 
wealth and poverty were not much, and those in externals—more 
human or brute cattle, larger buildings, or greater quantity of 
land under cultivation. 

Matters were not much farther advanced in central Texas among 
the planters ; in some of the towns they were a little better, at least 
at the hotels, but not always. It was not till the brothers Olm- 
sted got to the German settlement of Neu Braunfels that they 
met with common comforts. At Neu Braunfels, and the houses 
of the Germans in the districts, the brothers found air-tight 
walls, and doors that when they eould shut could be fastened. 
They expatiate on the furniture, the prints, the books, occasion- 
ally the musical instruments, the social enjoyment when work 
was done, and other sigus of taste and education. The cookery 
and the subjects of it furnish the grounds of the strongest appro- 
bation, perhaps on account of their long confinement to bacon 
and corn-bread: butter furnishes one of the strongest points of 
illustrative comparison. 

** For supper we had wheat and Indian bread, butter-milk and eggs, At 
breakfast, Penides the same articles, there were also pfannekuchen—some- 
thing between a pancake and an omelette, eaten with butter and sugar, 
The sugar was refined, and the butter yellow and sweet. ‘How can you 
make such butter?’ we asked, in astonishment. ‘Oh, ho' it is only the 
American ladies are too lazy; they not work enough their butter. hey 
give us fifty cent a pound for our butter in San Antone! yes, ~ ! cent! 
but we want to eat good butter, too.” Such was the fact. At the house of 
the American herdsman I described in Eastern Texas, who owned probably 
one hundred cows, there was no milk or butter—it was too much trouble. 
A friend told me that he had spent a fortnight at the house of an American 
here who owned five hundred cows without tasting milk or butter; not because 
the family did not like these luxuries, but because ¢¢ was too much trouble, 
The German had a cow driven into a pou to be milked at daylight. His 
wife milked her herself. The American owned a number of Negroes. The 
German was happy in the possession of freedom, undebilitated by master- 
ship or slaveship. 

“Or is it, as they say, the climate? and will the German, in his turn, 
after a few years, be debilitated so by it, and labour only under the influence 
of fear or of excited passion > I do not believe it.” 

Mr. Olmsted attributes this want of milk aud butter, and the 
other numerous social evils of Texas, to slavery, He is probably 
correct, if every cireumstance of the slaveowners’ life and the 
lives of their ancestors be taken into account, especially bad or no 
education, and the difficulty of dealing with brutish and undis- 
ciplined Negroes. Some of it is perhaps in the Anglo-Saxon na- 
ture, and much in the worship of the “almighty dollar.” In 
Australia the cookery is not more varied than in Texas, and the 
race perhaps have a turn for talk and tipple. A German emigrant 
thus Viits off the Americans in Texas. 

** And you are glad you left Germany?’ I asked the young man, 

“Oh, yes; very glad; a thousand times better here.’ 

***You can have more comfort here?’ 

“*Oh, no; not so much, It is hard for a young man, he ean have so 
little pleasure. These American gentlemen, here in Texas, they do not 
know any pleasure. When they come together sometime, what do they? 
They ean only sit all round the fire and speet ! Why, then they drink some 
whisky ; or may be they play ecards, or they make great row. They have 
no pleasure as in Germany.’ 

— Why, then, do you like it better to be here ? 

‘* ¢ Because here Lam free. In Germany I cannot say at all how I shall 


be governed. They govern the people with soldiers.’ 

Dr. Olmsted recommends the trip to consumptive patients: we 
think he should have added, if they can bear it. The fare and 
accommodations among the settlers have been indicated. Under 
canvass there would be more comfort and better cookery, but the 
exposure would be greater. Although lying but a few degrees 
North of the West Indies, ice by night and sleet by day were met 








| cloud rose in the North, and with incredible 


or a Winter of Saddle and Camp Life on the Border | jaye been omitted: it, however, lea 


with not unfrequently on the outward journey ; which, however, 
removed the danger of yellow fever. These *‘ Northers”’ too are 
common, 

“The night was oppressively warm, After breakfast a sudden black 
swiftness and a frightful roar 
spread over the heavens. The cattle came running headlong for the cover, 
and we hurried everything under the tent, expecting a deluge of rain, It 
was only wind—a Norther. An immense change took place at once in the 
tempt rature, the thermometer indicating a fall of 15° in fifteen minutes, 
and the furious wind gave a cutting effect, which was most severe.” 

The total fall in twenty-four hours was twenty-four degrees. 
On another oceasion, “ a thermometer hanging in Neu Braunfels 
showed a fall of sixty degrees in seven hours.” Neither did the 
physician benefit greatly in his own person ; though allowances 
are to be made for his mode of travel. 

‘« For ourselves, we had derived less physical advantage from our two 
thousand miles of active exposure than we had buoyantly antic ipated, 
The abominable diet, and the fatigue, sometimes relatively too severe, had 
served to null the fresh benetits of pure air and stimulating travel. Lungs, 
oppressed at home, playe dl perh ips a little more fre ely . but the frame had 
not absorbed the sanguine sturdiness that should enable it to resist subtile 
tendencies and get itself rudely superior to circumstances.” 

In this work, as in most American books, the descriptions, of 
incidents especially, arc frequently over-detail d, and illustrative 
facts of a similar character are perhaps needlessly repeated. This 
repetition, however, may be well overlooked, because the facts are 
frequently so curious in themselves, and so important for the con- 
clusions they contain—that slavery (the slave himself being alto- 
gether put out of view) is alike mischievous to the character, the 
comfort, and the wealth of the slaveowner, while it is a complete 
check even to the material progress of the compunity. When the 
great length of the book is considered, the triy into Mexico might 
ls to the epinion that annex- 
| ation by the slaveowners of the United States would be useless, on 
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account of the nature of the country. It is not well adapted to 
slave cultivation, but exceedingly well fitted to facilitate the 
escape of slaves. 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH 


Tue history of five centuries and a half, embracing the most ob- 
secure period, of the Christian Church Universal, is not to be com- 
pressed into a single volume, except at the price of sacrificing 
most of the qualities that give to books their charm, and make 
the acquisition of knowledge through printed pages a delightful 
as well as a useful occupation. It can in a certain sense be ef- 
fected by treating history as the development of ideas or institu- 
tions, as Dr. Newman has done in what is perhaps the most bril- 
liant specimen of his brilliant genius for sophism, the history of 
‘* The Development of Christian Doctrine” ; but this he properly 
styles an essay rather than a history. In another way also a 
splendid literary effect can be produced after the example of Car- 
lyle’s ‘* History of the ted Revolution,” where the salient 
frets and persons are presented in a series of typical pictures, that 
give the essence and spirit of the whole secular movement. Both 
these books, and many that more or less closely correspond to them, 
present what they intend to present with the fulness of detail and 
clearness of outline necessary to vivid apprehension by the mind 
of areader. Their difference lies in the fact that the one class of 
books codrdinates the chaos of events by tracing filiation of ideas 
through a judicious arrangement of historical phenomena; the 
other class, through a selection of historical phenomena presented 
with their most striking and characteristic circumstances, impresses 
the imagination as by a true epic that represents at once the spirit 
and the form of an historic epoch. Mr. Robertson’s object would 
not have been answered by adopting cither mode of procedure, nor 
does his talent appear to be of the kind required for such literary 
feats. He has aimed at making a useful book of reference, in 
which the outlines of Church History may be studied as a preli- 
minary to the study in more detail of any particular period ; while 
at the same time he gives detail sufficient to make his narrative 
intelligible though not interesting. He furnishes references to 
the highest authorities, original documents as well as writers who 
have treated of particular periods, by which the student can 
either verify his statements or pursue the line of investigation into 
greater detail for himself. His merits are industry, a careful eompa- 
rison of conflicting statements, a constant citation of his authorities, 
and a judgment that strikes us as singularly unbiassed and candid. 
On the scale that he has adopted—something between such a hand- 
book as Gieseler’s and a voluminous history like Milman’s History of 
the Latin Churech—he could hardly have conveyed his facts more 
satisfactorily ; though a far more interesting, and, we think, in- 
structive book, would be written on Church History by taking 
cither of the lines we have indicated above. The handbook 
has its obvious uses, and the full history no less; we should 
not ourselves be inclined to regret the absence from our 
literature of all histories that fall between these two kinds, 
except where a philosophical or an artistic purpose gives another 
sort of value to the book. Still there are so many things to learn 
in these days, and the ‘* non omnibus omnia” has to be interpreted 
so much into a necessity of only knowing a few subjects, or per- 
haps a single subject thoroughly and knowing a little about 
everything else, that probably Mr. Robertson’s book will meet the 
wants of a great number of students, who have not time for larger 
works, and yet find mere handbooks utterly intolerable and un- 
intelligible. His evident candour is an invaluable quality in a 
church historian, and not so common that it may be passed over 
in silence as a matter of course. It constitutes the great recom- 
mendation of the present as it did of the previous volume. 

Mr. Robertson at the close of each marked epoch of his narra- 
tive gives a chapter of general statements, intended to sum up, 
after the fashion of Macaulay’s famous chapter on English society 
at the Revolution of 1688, the characteristic features of the eecle- 
siastical life of the epoch and its relations to the civil life. It is 
from these chapters alone that we can extract any passages of suf- 
ficient independent interest for our columns. ‘The following is 
from the chapter supplementary to the narrative embracing the 
period from the accession of Gregory the Great to the death of 
Charlemagne (590—814 A.D.) ° 

** The trial of guilt or innocence by means of a solemn appeal to Heaven 
had been practised among many heathen nations, including those of the 
North. The Mosaic law had sanctioned it in certain cases; it fell in with 
the popular appetite for miracles ; and the Church now for a time took the 
management of such trials into her own hands. The Ordeal, or Judgment 
of God, was not to be resorted to where the guilt of an accused person was 
clear, but in cases of suspicion, where evidence was wanting or insufficient. 
The appeal was conducted with great solemnity. The accuser swore to the 
truth of his charge; the accused (who for three days had been preparing 
himself by fasting and prayer) asserted his innocence in the same manner ; 
und he was adjured in the most awful terms not to approach the Lord’s table 
if he were conscious of any guilt in the matter which was to be submitted to 
the Divine judgment. Both parties then communicated ; and after this 
the clergy anointed the instruments with which the trial was to be made. 

“The ordeal was of various kinds. That by wager of battle was intro- 
duced into the Burgundian law by the Arian King Gundobald, the contem- 
porary of Clovis, against the remonstrances of Avitus, Bishop of Vienne. It 
was not uncommon among the Franks, but appears to have been unknown 
in England until after the Norman conquest. In the trial by hot iron, the 
accused walked barefoot over heated ploughshares, or (which was the more 
usual form) he carried a piece of glowing iron in his hand nine times the 
length of his foot. The foot or the hand (as the case might be) was then 
bound up and sealed. On the third day it was examined, and according to 


* History of the Christian Church, from the Election of Pope Gregory the Great 
to the Concordat of Worms (a. vp. 590—1122.) By James Craigie Robertson, M.A., 
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its appearance the guilt or innocence of the party was decided.t The trial of 
hot water consisted in plunging the arm into a boiling cauldron, and taking 
out a stone, a ring, or a piece of iron, which was hung at a greater or less 
depth in proportion to the gravity of the offence in question. That of cold 
water was performed by throwing the accused into a pond. If he were laden 
with weights, sinking was a proof of guilt; if not, it was held to prove his 
innocence. In the ordeal of the cross, (which, notwithstanding the name 
which it acquired, was probably of heathen origin,) the accused or his proxy 
held up the right arm, or botharms. Psalms were sung during the trial, and 
the sinking or trembling of the arms was evidence of guilt. Among other 
kinds of ordeal were—holding the hand in fire; walking in a single thin 
garment through a burning pile; cating a cake, which in England was 
called the corsned; or receiving the holy eucharist. : ’ 

‘* Some of these practices were condemned after atime. Louis the Pious, 
after having in 816 prescribed the trial of the cross as a means of deciding 
between contradictory witnesses, abolished it in the following year, ‘lest 
that which hath been glorified by the passion of Christ should through any 
man’s rashness be brought to contempt.’ Under the same Emperor, the 
ordeal of cold water was forbidden in 829, Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, 
a strenuous opponent of popular superstitions, addressed to Louis two tracts 
against the judicial combat. Ie reflects on the heresy of the Burgundian 
king who had sanctioned it. He denounces such duels as unchristian, and 
as involving a breach of charity more important than any good which could 
be expected from them. He argues, that if truth might be thus ascertained, 
all judges are superfluous; that the system holds out a premium to brute 
strength and to perjury ; that the idea of its efficacy is contrary to Scripture, 
since we are there told to despise the success of this world—since God sutlers 
his saints to be slain, and has allowed believing nations to be overcome by 
unbelievers and heretics; and he appeals to instances in which the vanity 
of such trials had been manifested. The ordeal, however, continued to be 
supported by the popular feeling, and the cause which Agobard had opposed 
soon after found a powerful champion in Hinemar.tt” 

““+ There is a question how this trial could ever have been successfully borne. Mr. 
Soames supposes that the hand was fortified against the heat by some sort of pre- 
paration, and that this, with the shortness of the distance, and the interval of three 
days before inspection, might be enough to account for it (A. 8. C. 293). Mr. Hal- 
lam, although less confidently, suggests a like explanation (M. A. ii. 359). Grimm 
(911) and Rettberg (ii, 753) say that the trial was very rarely made, and only in the 
case of persons against whom the popular feeling would be strong if they failed. 
Freemen might clear themselves by their own oaths, or by that of compurgators 
(Grimm, 911; Kemble, i, 210); so that the ordeal would be left to slaves (Martene 
ii. 331), and to such women as could not find a champion. This explanation, how- 
ever, does not at all account for success. Planck says that in all recorded cases the 
issue of these ordeals was favourable, and supposes that the clergy employed a pious 
fraud to save the lives of innocent persons ; iii, 543-6.” 

“4+ The third Council of Valence, a. p. 855, ordered that persons who slew or hurt 
others in judicial combats should be put to penance as robbers and murderers ; and 
that those slain in such combats should be excluded from the sacrifice of the mass 
and from Christian burial (Can. 12), It also condemned the custom of admitting 
contradictory oaths (c. 11.) But the system of combats continued, and, as is well 
known, the English law sanctioned it down to the present century, Atto, Bishop 
of Vercelli, in the tenth century, complains that clergymen and monks were obliged 
to undergo it by proxy. hh 
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AND PROGRESS OF INDIA-RUBBER 
MANUFACTURE.* 

TurreE may be in this volume rather too much of the air of a 
trade circular, and, as the author admits, an appearance of egotism, 
caused by the continual introduction of his own experiments and 
inventions, The “narrative,” however, is a curious account of 
the rise and progress of a very important manufacture, employed 
on a material that, originally looked upon as little better than a 
curiosity, or at most as ‘ India-rubber,” has now become ex- 
tended to many of the conveniences of life. The book is further 
curious as another illustration of the seemingly trifling difficulties 
that practically impede an invention, and the seemingly trifling 
causes that remove them when the true principle and the mode 
of applying it are discovered. 

The two great properties of caoutchoue, that adapt it toso many 

urposes, are elasticity and impermeability ; the elasticity extend- 
ing from the wrist-spring of a glove up to the buffer of a railway- 
carriage, which is to diminish the shock of a train ; the imper- 
meability from a water-proof cape or a pair of goloshes to a pon- 
toon or a boat. These two properties were separately developed by 
Mr. Hancock, the author of this volume, and his subsequent part- 
ner, Mr. Macintosh, who has given his name to so many “ articles.” 
In 1819, Mr. Hancock, with some knowledge of mechanics but 
little of chemistry, began to experimentalize on India-rubber, 
with definite views; and in 1820 he took out his first patent for 
the application of the elasticity of India-rubber to gloves, waist- 
coats, stocks, and a variety of other purposes, chiefly connected 
with dress. Much about the time that Mr. Hancock began his 
experiments, the late Mr. Macintosh was extensively engaged at 
Glasgow in some chemical manufactures that yielded in the result 
a quantity of naphtha; and “the thought occurred to him of its 
being possible to render this useful from its powers as a solvent of 
caoutchouc.” Experiments succeeded; a strong water-proof 
varnish was the result; and in 1823 Mr. Macintosh obtained a 
patent for the discovery, and established his water-proof manufac- 
ture at Glasgow, which he afterwards removed to Manchester. 

It does not seem that cither the elastic or the impenetrable 
branches of business had many external difliculties. They were 
as fairly patronized as a new invention could expect to be; they 
do not appear to have been troubled with interloping rivals at the 
outset. Mr, Hancock, however, met with obstacles of his own in 
the smallest matter he attempted ; and one of them originated in 
a way which often beset him—sewing. 

“The India-rubber springs must of course be attached in some way to 
the article to be elasticated, and women were set to work to sew them in 
with needle and thread; but after they had been a short time in use, 
found the holes made by the needles so many tearing-places, and also that 
if a needle was passed through any part of the rubber it endangered a frae- 
ture. To remedy this in some measure, I made the ends of the springs 
much thicker and wider than the central parts, so that the weaker part 

* Personal Narrative of the Origin and Progress of the Caoutchouc or India- 
Rubber Manufacture in England. By Thomas Hancock. With Engravings. To 
which is added, some Account of the Plants from which Caoutchouc is obtained, 
&c. &c. With an Appendix containing a Specification of the Author’s Patents. 
Published by Longman and Co. 
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overcome the absence of ‘ awl and bristles.” The greatest diffi- 
culty was with the tailors: they could not in those days away 
with a loose fit and little stitching. : : 
‘I should mention here, that neither the firm nor myself [there was now 
a connexion between Hancock and Macintosh] ever intended to have any 
retail-shops ; and we desired by all means to avoid the making of garments, 
and wished to sell our goods only in a warehouse ; but we were compelled 
to do all three, or lose our business. Some—most—of the tailors set their 
faces against the use of our material; others made it up so badly that the 
garments were not water-proof; at every seam, the cloth, being necessarily 
punctured by the needle, allowed the water to pass. Our advice was to 
make no close garments, and as few seams as possible; and to enable them 
to do this, we furnished the cloths wide mabe ye make the length of cloaks 
and capes: but they persisted in making garments to sit close, and were 
greatly offended when told that they could not sew a water-tight seam, and 
that it was necessary to send their garments to us to have the seams lined to 
make them proof. Some of them persisted, and actually made a double row 
of stitches, to make sure work of it! We tired of all this, and opened retail- 
shops, and employed our own tailors, and proofed our seams; and 
even then, so accustomed were these men to pin their work, that we very 
frequently found pin and needle holes in the body of the cloth.” . 

Other troubles arose and were overcome; nor has caoutchoue 
in some of its forms been free from the caprice of fashion or the 
change of circumstances; railways having at first lessened the 
demand for water-proof wrappers. A great difficulty always felt 
was in the susceptibility of the substance to temperature, harden- 
ing in cold, softening and becoming clammy in warmth. From 
specimens brought to England in 1840, some American would seem 
to have discovered a remedy, but nothing came of it, nor was more 
heard of it. About 1842-’43, Mr. Hancock was engaged upon some 
experiments for divesting rubber of its adhesiveness ; improving 
the colours artificially imparted to it, &c. He therefore determined 
to extend his experiments to the matter of temperature. These 
occupied him a long time, somewhat after the groping fashion of 
Palissy the Potter. It is probable that a regular chemical edu- 
cation might not have directly aided him ; for now that the dis- 
covery is made it cannot be accounted for. Knowledge would 
ane s have shortened his labours by enabling him to have con- 

ucted them more systematically, as it would certainly have in- 
duced a more regular account of his experiments. However, he 
found that placing India-rubber in a hot sulphur bath hardened 
it to almost any degree, without depriving it of its useful pro- 
perties. Professor Brande, in a lecture, has so neatly stated the 
whole results, that we will present them in his words. 

‘‘ If we expose this mixture of rubber and sulphur for a due time to a high 
temperature, which may vary with circumstances, a change ensues. I here 
heat it to about 300°, and find the characters of the rubber gradually alter. 
Ultimately it will be changed or vulcanized ; that is, it will have acquired 
the new characters and properties to which I have briefly alluded, Its elas- 
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Sensive of Rear-Admiral Sir W. Edward Parry, Kut., F.RS., &e., late 
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” " orks of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Aeon. and 
a High hancellor of England, Collected and edited by James Spedding 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Volume II, 7 _ 

isa Se ese i, or a Winter of Saddle and Camp Life on the Bor- 
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The Philosophy of Common Life ; or the Science of Health. By John 
Scoffern, M.B., &c.—This compilation is by no means the best ‘of the 
many books that have emanated from Mr. Scoffern’s fluent pen. The ra 
rious subjects on which it treats have already been popularly developed 
occasional ly | very superior writers. From the number of subjects 
retaining aie sdhege Mr. Scoffern has hardly left himself room for 
' of any. Since Dr. Southwood Smith, some twenty 
y.cars ago. nonnlex) wavnleined thypowat yey avd a} 2 Ad ? 
tion, or taught the world to attend to its digestion, those subjects 
have been the themes of books, and clever books too, though not very 
original, Mr. Scoffern doubles all these matters up in less than a 
hundred pages, and of course in a general way. Of adulteration we have 
heard plenty of late, and Mr. Scoffern runs over the matter in forty 
pages, sensibly, but still generally ; puts climate into sixteen ; the many 
topics included under hygienic or sanitary questions into about thirty. 
Perhaps the treatment of these and other kindred questions is not always 
the best adapted for conveying much information in small compass. 
There is more disquisition than exposition ; oce ionally a tendency to 
anecdotical gossip, as in the account of the various modes of burial among 
ancient peoples. The book may have its attraction, or its use fora 
certain class of readers ; but so has the alphabet. 

Minnesota and Dacotah ; in Letters descriptive of a Tour through the 
North-west in the Autumn of 1856, By C. C. Andrews, Counsellor-at- 
law, Editor of the Official Opinions of the Attorneys-General of the 
United States.—The precise object of the writer’s autumnal trip to the 
newly-settled Territories of the North-west is not very clear. It might 
be to look after the prospects for lawyers in that quarter, as the * coun- 
sellor’” discusses the modes of practice and state of the profession; but 
the attractions are not great to an ambitious man: he may get a living, 
or make law a stepping-stone to politics; but the career of a great advo- 
cate, and its best concomitant large fees, are not to be had in the stump 
region. Or Mr. Andrews might have had some views towards the settle- 
ment, not of himself but others: he gives a promising account of the 
country for settlers-——both Minnesota, already settled, and Dacotah, 
which it is proposed to purchase from the Indians. The letters give a 
plain day-by-day account of what places the writer went to, and what he 
saw, but are not very graphic. They originally appear d in an Ameri- 
can newspaper; the volume is an American importation. 

On a True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees: a Contribution to the 
History of Reproduction in Animals. By C. T. E. Von Siebold. Trans- 
lated by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S., &c.—The object of this curious contribu- 
tion to natural science is to prove that bees and certain moths or butter- 
flies are reproduced by the female alone. Strictly speaking, the dis- 
covery as regards bees seems rather to belong to Dzicron than to Von Sie- 
bold, and the fact to be limited to the production of drones. The sub- 
ject, however, is hardly for newspaper investigation, though very curious 
to the physiologist. Professor Owen has added some notes to the trans- 
lation. 

The English Harmony of the Four Gospe ?s.—One feature of this quarto 
edition of the Gospels is a more exact rendering of those passages about 
which commentators are agreed; and in which, by the by, the exactness 
is often rather of words than substance, and, rarely, in our opinion, 
with any advantage. The readings of the Vatican manuscript are exhi- 
bited in the text by typographical means, and the principal other various 
readings in the margin. There is a new arrangement of the text, pas- 
sages being exhibited in a more metrical form, There are also critical 
and antiquarian matter, and indices to facilitate reference. 

The Wreck of the Northern Belle. By Edwin Arnold, M.A. &.— 








Mr, Arnold is allowing himself to run to seed. These verses are not 














equal to the theme. The thoughts and images are commen, St om 
effort after poetical simplicity, which only reaches ———., 1 Ms - 
is equally common, though facile enough, with lines evidently made fo 
the rhyme. 
The Elah. By Darwehd.—Half-a-dozen essays and a wae of = 
cellaneous reflections, which the author calls “ excursive remat s. 7 re 
thoughts in themselves are worth little: the prose — — 
mad.” ‘Take the opening sentence from “ the Restoration of Israc Se 
“‘ Sacred Empire all glorious in holy nationality! awaits the tog 0 
Jehovah! the third time will the Covenanted Race be arrayed in t ue tran- 
scendent splendours of Supernal Dominion! with immortal vigour, —_ 
like the Eagle will the Chosen bloom in the full glory of rejuvenescen 
power ! 
How to Make Home Happy. 
odrida of various topics, mostly selected. n¢ tie 
test others on the management of temper, or behaviour > and may 
so far contribute “to make home happy.” ‘The remainder are on an 
endless variety of subjects; but all are useful in their way. 


By William Jones, F.S.A.—An olla 
X Some are recipes on domestic 


The principal reprint of the week is the first volume of a new — 
of Mr. Kaye’s best work, the “ History of the War in Affghanistan. ‘d t 
appears in a more handy form, and we believe at a cheap price, 1] . 
Bohn publishes in a single volume a copiously-illustrated edition of the 
“Tales of the Genii” ; a work highly popular—we suppose for its stories 
and adventures. ; ee a ee 

Of continuations, there are the “ Year- Book of Mr, rimbs, —, 
judicious selection of facts in the arts or sciences; and the “Shilling 

aronetage.”’ 

History of the War in Afyhanistan. By John William Kaye. 
revised and corrected. In three volume. Volume I. , 
7 fenii p li i . ra he son of Asmar. 
The Tales of the Genii; or the delightful Lessons of Horam t ! 
gi Bane ooh 4 Bean dies Persian, by Sir Charles Morell, formerly Ambassador 
from the British Settlements in India to the Great Mogul. New edition, « ol- 
lated and edited by Philo-Juvenis. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on 
wood and steel. ; * — 
> oe ee 4 a . i rae 
The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art : exhibiting the mo impo 
Bioceverien and Improvements of the past Year, in Mechanics and the Useful 
Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zodlogy and Botany, 
Geology and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy, By John Timbs, 
F.s. — Author of * Things not generally known familiarly explained,” Xe. 
“he's Shi rone for 1857 ; , . publication: contain- 
wrdwicke’s Shilling Baronetage for 18957, third year of pu 
— = Alphabetical List of the Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Great Britain. To which is added, the Baronetcies in order of Precedence. 
Compiled by Edward Walford, Esq., M.A., &e. 


A new edition, 


Fine Arts. 

THE WATER-COLOUR TURNERS AT 
The progressive display of the works left by Turner to the nation had 
hitherto extended to oil-pictures alone. On Saturday last a first instal- 
ment of his water-colours was hung, exceeding seventy in number. With 
casual exceptions, these are placed upon screens, receiving immediate 
lateral light from the windows, and are fairly visible. We understand that 
cuncouuil, au LUC SKELCHES ANd studies, has eventually been attended to . 
that he was concerned in putting the water-colours now on view into 
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its gloom, and replete with mystery and terror. _The ng lighted by 
the glare are defined in crimson, or in white with golden- rown con- 
tours. he other two are glorious in their gorgeousness of light and 
— water-co'ours of unusually large size are hung upon the walls : 
Folkstone from the Sea, the Funeral of Lawrence, Edinburgh from the 
Calton Hill, and the Battle of Fort Bard, Val d Aosta. be last is a 
grand gorge of mountain scenery; the first amazingly rich in — 
beauty ; andthe Funeral, with a snow-blanched pavement, very remark- 
able for the truth of its decorous ceremonial quictude. 

PORTRAITS, 


MAULL AND POLYBLANK’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 


The latest three issues of this admirable series are @ eteneite, an 
artistic, and a legal and _ political celebrity, —I rofessor Gra mn 
Mr. E. M. Ward, and Lord Campbell. Each is a living ae iza- 
tion, each an unexceptionable photographic SUCCESS 5 the sitter — 
presented, in adherence to Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s exet = 
system, in perfect simplicity, without any commonplace Poo = 
trap accessory. The piercing acumen of the man of es oe ist s 
air of sturdy decision and observation, and the Lord Chief « ustice $ quiet 
shrewdness with a touch of caustic humour, impress themselves . ones 
upon the eye. The memoirs by Mr. Walford have gained somewhat in 
extent and detail. 

“The a portrait—which, like these three, _has py 43 yen 
before the public in the Photographie Exhibition—is to be Mr. George 
Cruikshank, 

THE SUNBEAM.* 

This is the opening part of a handsome work, 
devoted, as far as appears for the present, to the ge pelea 
scape and architecture, not of personages or groups. The pho re 
are by first-rate hands; and the part, containing four ao Th 1 7 at 
twelve shillings. No. 1 is the Woods at Perllergare, by Mr. a rs yn; 
delightfully pleasant and intricate, but a little crude in its : — on 
whites. No. 2 is the Tournament Court in the Castle of I eidelbe ve, 
by Sir Joscelyn Coghill. No, 3 Magdalen College, Oxford, from t 2 
Cherwell, by the editor, Mr. Delamotte; a splendid new gg oy —_ 
h. No. 4 the Baptistery, Canterbury ¢ athedral, by Mr. | - , 
ford; very beautiful in colour, and the highest success of all for > 
union of depth and delicacy. The powdery grasses and weeds er 
foreground, the dark heavy overgrow th of ivy, and the old stone sur ac e, 
¢ Each plate is accompanied by a brief letterpress 


vr 


Photography again. 


and strength. 


are exquisitely caught. 
reference. ; 
Magazine. Edited by Philip H. Delamotte, 


The Sunbeam: a Photographic 
Part |. 


F.S.A, Published by Chapman and Hall. 


Gleanings from Prriadicals. 

“To be entirely just in our estimate of other 
Even what is passing in our presence 

The mind as well as the eye adds some- 

even of the clearest object, can be painted 


Views on History — 
ages is not diftieult—it is impossible. 
we see but through a glass darkly. 


a limited advantage over the most illiterate. Those who know the most, 








order; and that he is authorized to proceed with the framing of one 
hundred of the smaller drawings according to the plan which he had 
proposed, 

Water-colour was preéminently Turner's own material, In the use 
of oil-colour he occasionally failed in transparency or purity of tint, and 
constantly tried hazardous or even reckless experiments. But his water- 
colours are the perfection of knowledge and mastery, and do not show 
symptoms of any deterioration similar to what too many of the oil-pic- 
tures have undergone. j 

The a hung at Marlborough House belong principally to the 
series of the Liber Studiorum, executed in sepia; the vignette series of 
Rogers's Poems ; the English Rivers; and the Course of the Seine. 
Each of these sets has a distinct character, The sepia drawings of the 
Liber Studiorum include many of Turner's noblest thoughts and compo- 
sitions. It may perhaps be said, however, that they searcely look like 
the works of such a colourist as Turner otherwise so abundantly proved 
himself ; since, even in their simple method of execution, some nearer 
approach to warmth and brilliancy, with their results of depth and con- 
trast, seems attainable. Among the most famous examples here, are the 
Jason, Cephalus and Procris, Mount St. Gothard, Hind Head Hill, and 
Peat-bog, Scotland. ‘To the last two especially our preceding remarks as 
to the colour do not apply ; perhaps it would’ be impossible to find in- 
stances in which more is made of sepia as a material. Some others, such 
as the three pastorals with a bridge, tend towards the commonplace 
* classical composition ” type. The Vignettes, independently of their 
positive merit, are some of the marvels of art, in virtue of the amazing 
quantity of matter which Turner has here compressed into so diminutive 
a space : all is preserved well nigh as perfectly as though it were Nature 
reflected in a diminishing-glass, and one may use a microscope 
thoroughly to realize the fulness of rendering. In‘colour these vignettes 
are mostly less noticeable at first sight than others of the water-colours, 
—a result partly dependent upon the small space occupied by each hue, 





approach least to agreement. The most careful investigations are diverging 
roads ; the further men travel upon them, the greater the interval by which 
they are divided. In the eyes of David Hume, the history of the Saxon 
Princes is ‘the scuffling of kites and crows.’ Father Newman would mor- 
tify the conceit of a degenerate England by pointing to the sixty saints and 
the hundred confessors who were trained in her royal palaces for the Calen- 
dar of the Blessed. How vast a chasm yawns between these two conceptions 
of the same wra! Through what common term can the student pass from 
one into the other? Or, to take an instance yet more noticeable. The 
history of England scarcely interests Mr. Macaulay before the Revolution 
of the seventeenth century. To Lord John Russell, the Reformation was 
the first outcome from centuries of folly and ferocity; and Mr. Hallam’s 
more temperate language softens, without concealing, a similar conclusion. 
These writers have all studied what they describe. Mr. Carlyle has studied 
the same subject with power at least equal to theirs, and to him the great- 
ness of English character was waning with the dawn of English literature ; 
the race of heroes was already failing. The wra of action was yielding be- 
fore the wra of speech.”’—Froude, in Fraser’ s Magazine. 

CALICO-PRINTING versus Ortum.— As affecting ourselves, we mean 
British interests at large, inclusive of those of our empire in the East, the 
consequences of a relinquishment of the trade in opium with China would 
be, in the first instance, an earnest endeavour to develop in a fuller degree 
the several elements of national wealth throughout the peninsula, from the 
Punjab to Pegu, and from the temperate flanks of the Himalaya to Cape 
Comorin. In tive years, or less time, the Indian revenue would have re- 
covered itself, and far more than recovered the momentary defalcation. 
But the second of these results of such a course would be a gradual and in- 
detinite enlargement of the British commerce with China and the Eastern 





and the way in which one consequently neutralizes the other; but they | 


are very pure and jewel-like on near inspection. 
Rivers, they are the very acme of “sweetness” 
suavity, tenderness, and simple delightfulness. 
as rich in his variety here as elsewhere : storm and sunshine, beauty and 
severity, equally find their place. But the pale warmth of wonderfully 
refined colour, the grace, and the air of lingering affection in the treat- 
ment, constitute the generic character of the series. Arundel Castle, 
Kirkstall Abbey, Ivybridge, and ‘Totnes, are among the most exquisite ; 
but perhaps the “Stangate Creck, Medway,” with the rainbow and 
warm flush of light on the boat, stands supreme. The French views— 
as Harfleur and the two Honfleurs—are more chalky in colour than the 
English, and immediately strike the eye by their difference in scenic 
character; _limpid, sparkling, airy—the many-winding river lost in dis- 
tanec, the infinite sky fathomless in its majesty and its change. 

Of Turner's later period there are three salient examples» the Burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament, a Sea-beach at Sunrise, and the Ar- 
senal of Venice. The first is at once as audacious ar as studiously 
contro.led as such an arduous attempt can well be; fitful in its blaze and 


As to the English 
in art—inexhaustible in 
Not but that Turner is 


Islands. China, even if it continued to consume opium, would obtain it at 
a fraction of the present cost; and its twenty millions of silver would be 
annually available for the purchase of commodities, which, instead of pa- 
ralyzing the national industry, stimulate and feed it, and open before it new 
fields of gainful enterprise. Instances many and various in illustration of 
this assumption might be adduced : take one. Any one who may chance to 
have seen those samples of Chinese dyed woven fabrics which at ditferent 
times have been exhibited in Manchester, will have gathered from these 
specimens two inferences ; first, that from whatever causes, whether of eli- 
mate or of chemical intelligence or of manipulative skill, the Chinese dyer 
is likely to beat us, perhaps always, in bringing out brilliant and deep- 
toned colours, the blues, the purples, the crimsons. But then, the woven 
tissue to which these rich dyes are imparted are far outdone in evenness of 
thread and beauty of texture by the looms of Lancashire; our machinery 
does its ottice, both as spinner and as weaver, in a manner which defies 
rivalry. And although we do not reach the splendours of Chinese colours, 
(not in woven fabrics any more than ia decorated potteries,) we are able, 
and on terms of the extremest cheapness, to print what we weave: the 
printed goods of Lancashire will please the people of China, if only we first 
send to China for the pattern, and then faithfully copy it. On this ground, 
then,—it is one among many instanees,—there is a division of labour insti- 
tuted between nations on the opposite sides of the planet; it is a distribu- 
tion of tasks which is founded upon the nature of things within the two 
countries respectively ; and it is therefore likely to be permanent; nor is 
it out of reason to imagine that cotton, grown on the flats of the Mississippi 


und spun and woven in England, should be sent to China to be dyed, in 
whole colours, and then returned to the shops of London and Paris, taking 
a place and conumanding a price as goods not to be matched, and as evi- 
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dences of what may be done when Europe, America, and Asia join hands 
and work upon a system—a system whieh Nature has chalked out for them 
Only take the poppy out of this world-wide tield, and we shall at fare the 
better—China, India, England, and America. h British riew. 


Napo.eon’s Star.—‘‘ One day, at Fontainebleau, Fesch was , disput ng 
harshly, as was his usual custom, indeed. ‘The Emperor grew angry, and 
told him that he, a libertine, an infidel, had good grounds for assuming such 
an hypocritical manner, Kc, ‘It is possible,’ ,’ said Fesch, ‘but that does 
not prevent you from committing injustice e; you are devoid of reason, jus- 
tice, and prete xts; you are the most unjust of men.’ At the end, the Em- 
peror took him by the hand, opened the window, and led him on to the bal- 
cony. ‘ Look up there,’ he said; ‘do you see anything?’ ‘No,’ replied 
Fesch, ‘I see nothing.” * Well, the mn, learn to hold your tongue, ha Em- 
peror went on; ‘ I can see my star; it is that which ‘guides me. No longer 
dare to compare your weak and i impe rfect faculties to my superior organiza- 


tion.” ’"’—Mar mont’ s Memois s, New Monthly. 


THE UNHEEDED Warninc.—“ Napoleon, talking one day with M. de 
Hervas, a good Spaniard, and since known under the name of the Mi arquis 
d’Almenara, said, * With 30,000 men I could, if I pleased, conquer Spain. 
‘You are mistaken,’ Hervas replied. ‘If you allude to the conquest of the 
Government, the 30,000 men would be useless; a letter in your hand and a 
courier would be sufficient. If you wish to subjugate the nation, 300, 000 
men would not sutlice.’” The future proved that he spoke the truth.’ 
Idem. 


Lorp Derny at GLascow.— Just at the eathedral-gate, and boldly 
challenging comparison, like a blockhead trying to argue a point with Arch- 
bishop Whate ‘ly, stands the hideously and monstrously ugly Barony C hureh, 
How could mortal men build it, with the cathedral before ‘their e yes? We 
were told that when the Earl of Derby was Rector of the lt niversity he 
visited the cathedral. On emerging from its gate on his return, on a sud- 
den his presence of mind appeared to fail him, and he stood still, gazing 
intently at some object before him, as though fascinated. At length, re- 
covering himself, the illustrious peer said, in faltering tones, ‘ Well, 1 once 
saw an uglier church than that!” Those around were silent. Had we been 
present, we should certainly have asked his Lordship, Where ?”’—Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

CowPER THE 


February 





Porr AND THE Panrtsu CLeRrK.—‘ The celebrated 
Northampton Tables, the foundation of all the life insurance caleu- 
lations, were framed by Dr. Price on the Bills of Mortality kept in the 
parish of All Saints, Northampton, considered at that time as a fair average 
for insurers and insured : the increased general longevity has now caused 
them to be abandoned as too favourable to the offices. The Northampton 
Bills, however, have a more poctical claim to fame. The clerk of All Saints, 
whose business it was to deliver them yearly to the Mayor and other worthy 
inhabitants, was accustomed, with the view to the augmentation of his 
Christmas-box, to praise them with a copy of verses. No doubt the 
subject was growing oppressive and the theme a little threadbare, when John 
Cox, who he id the leapent uit oitice in 1787, hearing that Cowper was staying 
at Weston Favell, walked over to ask the poet to favour him with a copy of 
mortuary verses, Cowper, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, humorously de- 
scribes the interview. On his referring the plain, decent, elderly personage 
who sat before him to a namesake Cox, a statuary and a first-rate maker of 
verses, the clerk answered that he had already borrowed help from him, but 
that he was a gentleman of so much reading that the people of the town 
could not understand him, The simple, goodnatured Cowper came to the 
relief of his petitioner, and for years furnished the mor- 
tuary verses which now appear in the poet's collected works, and which 
founded at the same time the fame and the fortune of John Cox. The cus- 
tom is still retained, and offers a fair opening for an aspiring native poet in 
a field which Cowper did not disdain to occupy.’ —Quarterly Review, 


seven successive 


WALLACHIAN FemMaALe Costumr.—* The women scemed bashful ; they 
were certainly shy and not pretty, and it struck me that some of them would 
have been the better for SOUP ¢ and water. Their dress, which was that com- 
mon amongst their class in Wallachia, consisted of a shirt, fastened round 


the neck and completely covering the upper part of their persons. From 
the waist downwards they were dressed like the women of nearly all coun- 
tries ee is to say, they wore a lot of petticoats ; but above the waist the 


chemise was their only covering. This costume has rather a striking effect, 
until one gets used to it. To very well-made women, who do not require 
the support of the corset—and many such are to be found amongst the Wal- 
lachian peasantry—it is far from unbecoming, since it displays the contour 
and graces of the form far better than any artificial tightening ; but in the 
case of women past a certain age, and 1 who have been addicted to child- 
bearing, stays are missed, and the coup d’q@il is by no means satisfactory. 
The shirt is sometimes of a material which, without being indecently trans- 


parent, allows a slight flesh tint to transpire ; but these shirts are usually 
thickly sprinkled with stars or other devices worked in gold or silver; and 
this is, I believe, considered the strict national costume. The usual ornaments 


lower classes are gold and silver coins, and even the 
mixed metal piastres. They are pie eed and strung, and worn as necklaces, 
and also in the form of a sort of cap or broad cirelet over the hair. In full 
a Wallachian peasant girl thus usually carries her dowry on her per- 

The temptation of these rosaries of dueats and doliars sometimes 
proved too strong for the virtue of the Austrian occupants of the Princi- 
palities ; and many stories did [ hear, too many of them well-authenticated, 
of poor girls being stripped of their little fortune by the rude hand of a bru- 
tal Kaiserlich. 


- Magazine. 
Histriontc RATs. ‘It seems, in addition to his other merits, that he 
possesses dramatic 
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genius. We have heard of military fleas, we have seen 
Jacko perform his miserable imitation of humanity on the top of a barrel- 
organ, but who ever heard of a rat’s turn for trag redy ? > Nevertheless, a Bel- 
gian newspaper not long since published an account of a theatrical perform- 
ance by a troop of rats, which gives us a higher idea of their intellectual 
nature than anything else which is recorded of them. This novel company 
of players were dre ante in the garb of men and women, walked on the ir 
hind legs, and mimicked with ludicrous exactness many of the ordinary 
stuge-effects. On one point only were they intractable. Like the young 
lady in the fable, who turned to a cat the moment a mouse ap peared, they 
forgot their parts, their audience, and their manager, at the sight of 
viands which were introduced in the course of the piece, and, dropping on 
all fours, fell to with the native voracity of their race. The performance 
was concluded by their hanging in triumph their enemy the eat, and dan- 
cing round her body.”’- Quarterly Review. 


A NATIONAL BALANCE-SHEEFT. 

In the year ending 31st March 1855 we raised by tax: ition 64,091,5717., 
while we rg 6,145,246/7. beyond that total. in the following year, 
ending March 1856, the pro xluce of taxation had swelled to 70,552, 145/., 
but our expenditure was 22,597,165/. in excess—93,149,310/. in all. 

Of the 70,552,145/. of revenue, Foreign and British Spirits contri- 
buted more than a seventh—10,350,479/.; Malt produced 6,676,349/., 


the | 


SUPPLEMENT. 


| Hops, 129,116/., Wine, 1,856,1202.; Sugar and Molasses gave 5,227,0667., 

and Tea rather more—45,802,086/. ; , 987,637/. ; Tobacco and Snuff, 
7 ) these eight articles made up more than half the revenue— 
35,635,5527. A second section of Excise and Customs, containing a 
variety of articles, shows a total of 5,210,3847. Corn with its * nomi- 
nal” duty of 1s, produced 353,066/.; Paper, 1,047,4302.; Timber, 
448,756/.; Excise Licences and Post-horse Duties, 1,399,6737.; Rail- 
ways, a constantly increasing item of revenue, 323,791/. 

Stamps gave the revenue 7,063,610/.: Deeds and other instruments, 
1,218,737/.; Probates and Legacies, 2,850,873/.; Marine Insurance, 
324,383/. ; Fire Insurance, 1,280,441/.; Bills of Exe *=hange and Bankers’ 
Notes, 450,752/.; Newspapers and Advertisements, 255,542/, ; Receipts, 
257,6317. 

The Assessed and Land Taxes amounted to 3,136,077 
produced 1,157,525/., Houses, 728,689/. 

The Property and Income Tax swelled to 15,159,4587. The Post- 
oftice showed an income of 2,767,201/.. The balance of the revenue was 
made up by receipts from Crown Lands and other sources, 

And how was all this seve nty millions spent, with twenty-two millions 
First there was the e xpense of collecting the revenue, pre- 
ventive service, and the like, consuming 2,863,353/. The Public Debt 
of all kinds required 28,112,825/. The cost of the Civil Government— 
- Civil List, allowances to the Roy al Family, expenses of Houses of 

Parliament, Civil Department, Annuities—was 1,695,052/. Justice was 
far more costly —3,192,420/. The Diplomatic Expenses were 366,443/. 
If to these be added a variety of items—including Public Works, 
950,576/., Post-office charges of collection, 1,578,299/., and Miscella- 
neous, 2,470,230/.—a total of about forty-one millions and a half is ob- 
tained; the other fifty-one millions were spent on * forces,”"—a costly 
article of which we sometimes find it necessary to have a large supply. 

Thus the Army cost 17,395,059/.; the N. avy, 19,654,585/.; the Ord- 
nance, 10,411,544/7.; while a Vote of Credit was taken for the war to the 
extent of 4,200,000/, 
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REVIVING PROSPERITY “OF RAILWAYS 
On the whole, Railway property in this country seems to be ina 
decidedly improving state: while the construction of lines that have no 
prospect of paying, and of branches that act as absorbents rather than 
feeders, has reevived a wholesome check, more attention appears to be 


devoted to keeping lines in order and developing the traflic, laying a 
sound foundation for future prosperity. The weekly returns, in general, 
evidence that more money is earned, and there is no reason to suppose 
that a greater unproductive outlay prevails than formerly, but rather the 
TEVETs¢ Dividends are increased on the great lines, and the shareholders 
in less fortunate undertakings actually have a prospect of getting some- 
thing some day. 

Look at the earnings of railways during the past year. It has been 
estimated that the total traflic-receipts have been 22,995,500/.; while in 
1856 the amount was only 21,123,315/.; but there had been an increase 
in the mileage, though not equal to the augmentation of receipts, and 
new lines of course require time to develup Gieit uuMe, The Cost of 
our railways up to August last had been nearly 300,000,0007., or 34,782/. 


| per mile, During the last year the earnings of the Eastern Counties 
were 49,668/. in excess of those of 1855; the Great Northern, 57,6147. ; 
the Great Western, 116,599/., and the Shrewsbury lines 37,801/.; the 
| Lancashire and Yorkshire, 116,806/.; the London and North-Western, 
131,212/7.; the ae? 58,591/.; the South-Western, 85,929/.; the 
Midland, 93,482/.; the North-Eastern, 51,454/.; the Great Southern 
| and We nate rn of Ireland, 16,131/.; and the Midland Great Western of 
| Ireland, 25,4497. 
The traffic-rec ipts per mile for a series of years are a sure indication 
| of the course that has been adopted in constructing railways. At first 
only main lines were formed—then the receipts were large in comparison 
with the mileage, and the North-Western, for instance, could pay a very 


large dividend. Comp ting lines, lines in poor districts, and unprofitable 
branches, were constructed—the receipts per mile fell. A wiser system 
is beginning to prevail, the natural development of railway traffic is as- 
sisted by better receipts on the mileage are increasing. 


management 


The receipts in 1842 were 3118/. per mile; they constantly augmented 
till 1845, when they culminated in 3469/.; from that point they pro- 
| gressively diminished till 1850, when they were only 2227/.; then a 


slow recovery began, the receipts augmenting each year till they "attained 

2759/7. in 1856—still ably less than in 1845. There can be no 
doubt that with the return of peace, reduction of taxation, and develop- 
| ment of the general resources of the country, the gross receipts from rail- 
whether the mileage receipts will 
proprietors be augmented in 


cons sider 


| ways must go on increasing largely 
increase equally, and the dividends of the 
proportion, will depend on the managers of railways. 


COMMERCE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The official Commerce and Navigation tables for the year 1856 issued 
by the Treasury Department of the United States illustrate forcibly the 
powerful way in which we are connected with the States and they w ith 
us by our mutual trade, and afford grounds stronger than ever for be- 
lieving that British Colonies when they cease to be dependencies will yet 
afford the greatest scopé for the trade of the old Mother-country. The 
independence of America has not ruined our commerce with our 
former Colonies very far exeeeds that which we carry on with any other 
state, and increases r yn te 

Of the 310,586,330 dolla American exports in 1856, 195,791,886 
| were to the British Dominions ; upwards of forty-two millions went to 
France, nearly sixteen millions to Spain and C uba, nearly ten to Bremen. 
which country so much “ sympathy ” was shown 
by some degenerate Americans, the exports were only 


BONDS OF 





To Russia, for 
during the w 
| 600,153 dollars. 
| The United States imported from the British Dominions to the value of 
154,056,749 dollars; from France and her Islands upwards of forty-nine 
Spain and Cuba more than thirty-three millions, from 
Brazil more than nineteen millions, from China nearly ten millions and 
| a half, and from Bremen nearly twelve millions. Russia figures in the 
account for the paltry sum of 330,581 dollars out of a total of 314,639,942. 
The chief exporting cities of the Union, for domestic produce, stood in 
| this order—New Orleans, New York, Mobile, Charleston, Boston, Balti- 


| millions, from 
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more, Savannah, Philadelphia. But New York exported 24,765,013 
dollars of American gold, Boston 11,860,362, and San Francisco 
7,182,088. For imports, New York stood far ahead of the other Ame- 
rican cities, monopolizing 195,645,515 dollars; after New York, but at 
a long interval, came Boston, then New Orleans, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, and Oswego. 

The exports of cotton were valued at 128,382,351 dollars. The Bri- 
tish Possessions took upwards of eighty-five million dollars, and France 
twenty-one million. What trade there was to Russia was almost en- 
tirely in cotton. Though Great Britain took nearly one-fourth of the 
American tobacco exported, Bremen—for smoke-loving Germany—took 
nearly as much. For grain, flour, and Indian corn, Great Britain and 
her Colonies and Dependencies were by far the largest customers of Ame- 
rica—indced taking more than Eevetentie of the exports. 

The United States took the greater part of her foreign sugar and mo- 
lasses from Cuba, and her coffee from Brazil. 





THE PLETHORIC AMERICAN TREASURY. 

While most of the old Governments of Europe are fairly at their wits- 
end trying to find out some new scheme for making a small income square 
with a large expenditure, the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States comes forward with his annual complaint that he does not know 
what to do with the large surplus of hard cash which has accumulated in 
his hands. Under the operation of the present tariff, the revenue from 
customs was upwards of 64,000,000 dollars last year, and threatens to 
be nearly eighty millions in the year ending June 1857, unless some 
steps are taken to reduce the dutics on imports. The actual balance in 
the ‘Treasury at the end of last financial year was 19,901,325 dollars, in 
spite of all that has been done by Government to increase the expen- 
diture. The Secretary of the Treasury alludes to the reckless way in 
which the money is wasted, in a somewhat cautious manner, but it is easy 
to guess what he is aiming at. ‘ Many believe,” he says, “that the 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 dollars annually expended out of the national 
treasury for carrying the mails and for printing books, &c., has been 
caused by a redundant and overflowing treasury, and that the same cause 
has operated to increase our expenditure upon other objects, and upon some 
not called for by the present or future exigency of the Government, nor 
by the justice of the claims provided for; whilst but few, if any, believe 
that there is any necessity for continuing to increase our expenditures 
with the continued increase of our revenues.” This is a very gentle mode 
of stating the case, but it is quite as strong as one could expect from a 
member of the Government under which all this waste of the national 
revenue has been taking place. 

The remedy suggested for the relief of the American exchequer is the 
abolition of the duty on wool and certain other raw materials employed 
in manufactures. In this way, and by placing salt and several other 
articles of general consumption on the free list, it is estimated that the 
revenue from customs will be brought down to 50,000,000 dollars ; which 
sum, with the receipts from the public lands, ought to be sufficient for 
the annual capendivue., The valy diffienlty in carrying out this sug- 
gestion will be with regard to the selection of duties. Considering the 
high price of iron in the United States, and the large quantity required 
for the making and maintenance of railways, one would naturally have 
supposed that the railway interest would be strong enough to obtain the 
repeal of the duty on that material. But the ironmasters of Pennsyl- 
vania have more weight in the Legislature than the purchasers of rail- 
way iron; and therefore that branch of the tariff, it is said, will remain 
without alteration. During the last fifteen years, the annual value of 
the iron and steel produced in the United States has risen from 29,909, 162 
dollars in 1840 to 78,406,538 dollars in 1855. With such a rate of in- 
crease in home production, the Secretary of the Treasury can see no rea- 
son for giving greater facilities to foreigners. ‘ We have in the United 
States,” he goes on to say, “* more iron ore and more coal, with the 
usual fluxes, in convenient connexion and of cheaper access, than all the 
other civilized nations of the world ; and have the necessary capital, skill, 
and labour, to produce all the iron and steel, and manufactures of iron 
and steel, required for our consumption, or that may be required for 
our consumption, for centuries to come, and also to enable us_ to 
supply the markets of other countries in fair competition with the iron 
and steel of other nations.” But if the Federal Government is so well 
satisfied as to their being “ capital, skill, and labour” sufficient to pro- 
duce all the iron and steel which the inhabitants of the United States 
require, what argument can be adduced in favour of the present high 
duty on English iron and steel? In speaking of wool, the Secretary has 
sense enough to see that the imposition of a tax on the foreign article 
imposes a burden on the American manufacturer, without conferring a 
corresponding benefit upon the American farmer. He has even disco- 
vered that there are circumstances which would “ make free trade in 
wool more desirable and more beneficial to the wool-grower as well as 
the manufacturer” than the present protective system; and the history 
of the wool trade in Great Britain is referred to in proof of this position. 
But why should the example of thiscountry be quoted with reference to wool 
and ignored as regards the question of free trade generally? If enlight- 
ened self-interest dictates the abolition of protective duties on the mate- 
rials required by the woollen-manufacturer, it no less imperatively re- 
quires the relinquishment of a tax of 30 per cent on iron, the most in- 
dispensable material for promoting the cheap production and distribu- 
tion of all the necessaries and luxuries of civilized life. 

‘Great Britain,” says the Treasury report, “ admits wool, a raw ma- 
terial, free of duty, and the United States impose upon it a duty of 30 
percent. This enables the English manufacturer to interfere with the 
American manufacturer in the American markets, and to exclude him 
from foreign markets.” The remedy proposed is the abolition of the 
duty on wool; which is all very good as regards the woollen trade. But 
how are the American workers in iron and steel to compete with Shefficld 
and Wolverhampton, if they are still to be taxed 30 per cent on the ma- 
terials they work upon? Were such a onesided scheme of taxation 
proposed by any Chancellor of the Exchequer in this country, it would 
mect with universal ridicule. In America the mass of the people do not 
seem to understand such questions. What can be more absurd, for 
example, than the levying a tax of 30 per cent on foreign sugar, not for 
revenue purposes, as we have already seen that they have far more 
money than they need, but simply to give a bounty to the Louisiana 
planter ? 





OFFICIAL LISTS. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN 1856. 

Vacancy how occasioned. Appointed. 
Retirement of Lord Hardinge Duke of Cambridge, 
Appointment of Lord Wode- 

house to be Minister at St. 
Petersburg ..........00+: ° 
Appointment of Sir A. Cock- ) 
burn to be Chief Justice of ) Sir R. Bethell, 
the Court of Common Pleas 
Appointment of Sir R. Be- ) Mr, Stuart Wortley, 
thell to be Attorney-General 4 a 
: Appointment of Mr. Keogh } Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, 
Irish Attorney-General | Sacanth dei ...7.3 a 
the 4 Retirement of Lord re Castlerosse, 
WANTIg ....cccccceccececes M.P. 


THE CABINET MINISTERS, 
First Lord of the Treasury .. Viscount Palmerston, M.P, 
Lord Chancellor ...... Lord Cranworth, 
Lord President of the Council Earl Granville. 
Lord Privy Seal ........ ° Earl of Harrowby. 
Home Secretary .........e++eeeeeee+++ Sir George Grey, M.P. 


Office. 
Commander-in-chief .. 
Under Foreign Secre- 

COTY cccccccvvcccces 


Earl Shelburne, 


Attorney-General ..... 


Solicitor-General .,... } 


Comptroller of 
Household .......+. 








Foreign Secretary.........++s++.ee+e++ Earl of Clarendon. 
Colonial Secretary .......6..6eeeeeeeee Mr. Labouchere, M.P. 
Secretary for War ........csecescceeee Lord Panmure. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .........++ Sir George C. Lewis, M.P. 
Postmaster-General......... cnsecces . Duke of Argyll. 

First Lord of the Admiralty ........... Sir Charles Wood, M.P. 
President of the Board of Trade ...... . Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


Mr. M. T. Baines, M.?. 
Mr. Vernon Smith, M.P. 
+.» Marquis of Lansdowne, 
IN THE CABINET. 

Duke of Cambridge. 

Sir B. Hall, M.P. 

Lord Willoughby D'Eresby. 

Viscount Duncan, M.P. 

Hon. H. B. W. Brand, M.P. 

Viscount Monck, M.P. 

age Sg cel . 

Joint Secretaries of the Treasury ...... ; “ by ‘wae .— - 
Home—Mr. W. N. Massey, M.P. 
Foreign—Earl of Shelburne. 
Colonial—Mr. J. Ball, M.?. 
War—Mr. F, Peel, M.PS 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade ( Mr. R. Lowe, M.P 

and Paymaster-General ,,.......- oe agin) aa el ail 
Secretaries of the Board of Trade ...... } ag ) 


President of the Poor-law Board,...... Mr. E. P. Bouverie, M.P. 


Chaneellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. . 
President of the Board of Control ..... 
Without Office ..... 
MINISTERS NOT 
Commander-in-chief ..........+. eocee 
Chief Commissioner of Works ........ 
Lord Great Chamberlain .. 









Junior Lords of the Treasury..... 


Under Secretaries of State ......+...00+ 4 





ecretary of Board of Control ...... --» Mr. D. Seymour, M.P. 
President of Board of Health .......... Mr. Monsell.* 
Vice-President of the Committee of ( en i 

Privy Council for Education. ........ t Mie, WF Gewper: 
LAW OFFICERS, 
Attorney-General ........eee000. «eee Sir R. Bethell.* 
Solicitor-General ............. eeseeeee Mr. Stuart Wortley.* 
Judge-Advocate-General ...... Mr. C, P. Villiers, M.P. 








NAVY BOARD. 
First Lord of the Admiralty ........... Sir Charles Wood, M.P. 
Rear-Admiral Sir M. F. F, Berkeley, 
M.P 


Rear-Admiral IH, Eden. 
Rear-Admiral P. Richards. 
( Captain A. Milne. 
‘ Sir R. Peel, M.P. 
Secretary to the Admiralty ............ Mr. R. B. Osborne, M.P. 
ARMY ADMINISTRATION, 


Junior Lords of the Admiralty......... 


Commander-in-chief ....... sseeceeeee Duke of Cambridge. 
Military Seeretary .........secee008 «+. Major-General Charles Yorke. 
Adjutant-Genera Major-General Sir G, A, Wetherall. 








Major-General Sir Richard Auey. 
Sir Benjamin Hawes. 
IRELAND. 


Quartermaster-General .... ‘ coceces 
Deputy Secretary at War ... 











Lord-Lieutenant,.......e.eeeeeeeeee0+ Earl of Carlisle. 

Lave Chameciler ...ccccccccccccce seeee Rt. Hon, M, Brady. 

Chief Secretary ...... sa cite minal eeeee Mr. E. Horsman, M.P. 

Attorney-General .........00eeeeees «» Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, M.P. 

Solicitor-General ,...... pecker . Mr. Jonathan Christian. 

SCOTLAND, 

Lord Advocate ........ eidetsenuedian . Mr. J. Monereiff, M.P. 

SalbokberGieneral occ cccceccecccheceses . Mr. E. F. Maitland, 
THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord Steward ...... weoeseee eseeeeeee Earl Spencer, 

Treasurer ., . Earl of Mulgrave, M.P. 

Comptroller ‘ . Lord Castlerosse, M.P. 

Lord Chamberlain ....... Coeceveees es Marquis of Breadalbane. 

Vice-Chamberlain ............465 Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. 

Earl Marshal... .. Osecncececeose ° Duke of Norfolk. 


Master of the Horse .......... eeseee 
Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms.... 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard,., Viscount Sydney. 

Clerk Marshal,........ esecee coccccses SGOG A. Paget, M.P. 

* Sir Richard Bethell and Mr. Stuart Wortley await retlection by their respective 
constituents; also Mr. Monsell and Mr. Cowper. In the case of the latter two, 
the change of office was only known at the meeting of Parliament. 

CHANGES IN THE REPRESENTATION DURING THE RECESS, 
Constituency. 


ae Duke of Wellington, 
. Lord Foley. 


ney how occasioned. Successor 


Vac 
Death of Sir E. 8. Gooch .... 





Suffolk, East ......... Lord Henniker. 
Lanarkshire .,........ Death of Mr. Lockhart...... Mr. Baillie Cochrane. 
. , Mr. John O'Connell becomes } y. 
Clonmel. ..6s.eesee Clerk of the Hanaper ..... ' Vacant. 
Mr. Hardinge i lied Ble 
Downpatrick ......... ; a. si vs se : Vacant. 
Lord Bernard 


becomes an} Vass 
DH POOP accvccsces icave 
Kingston-upon-Hull,. Mr, Watson becomes a Judge 
Sir A. Cockburn becomes ) 
Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas ........ 
Sir Richard Bethell becomes 
Attorney-General ......... 
Mr. Stuart Wortley become 
Solicitor-General ....... ° 
(Lord Drumlanrig becomes a } ,-, 
Scotch Peer , - Perri rT tee ‘ Vacant. 
} Death of Mr. Joseph Brother- } ,.,... 
teeeeeeeeerd ton... enti ax 


Bandon Bridge .., 


Vacant. 


Southampton ..,...... } Vacant. 


pre H Vacant. 


ee - { Vacant. 


Dumfriesshire 


Salford ... ant. 












Greenwich .......+..- Mr. Rolt retires ............ Vacant. 

Newport, Isle of Wight Mr. W. Biggs retires ....... facant. 
at Glen Tipton te ‘ 

Leicestershire, North . } Marquis se Granby is called ) vacant. 
to the Peerage ....c.cece, 

Kent, West .......... Death of Sir E. Filmer...... Vacant. 
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